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GENERAL   PREFACE 

If  this  is  the  age  of  '  epochs  '  and  '  periods  '  of  history, 
it  is  also  the  age  of  historical  monographs  and  bio- 
graphies. The  '  Heroes  of  the  Nations '  jostle  the 
'  Story  of  the  Nations  '  in  friendly  rivalry.  The  '  great 
man '  theory  is  combined  with  the  '  great  movement  ' 
theory  of  historic  development. 

The  series  of  which  this  volume  is  a  part  aims  at 
utilizing  this  tendency  for  the  purpose  of  school  teach- 
ing, and  at  stimulating  children  to  independent  reading 
and  thought  by  presenting  the  history  of  England  to 
them  in  a  fresh  and  attractive  form  by  means  of 
typical  lives  of  famous  men  and  women,  drawn  in  large 
measure  from  original  sources.  Each  volume  contains 
a  list  of  authorities  and  a  consacutive  summary  of  the 
whole  period  covered  by  the  text,  on  which  class 
teaching  may  be  based.  Illustrative  maps,  pictures, 
and  genealogical  tables  are  also  given,  and  a  full  index, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  found  useful  in  training 
young  students  to  compare  and  rearrange  facts  for 
themselves,  and  to  work  out  subjects  from  the  in- 
cidental references  scattered  through  the  different 
biographies. 

B.  A.  LEES, 

Editor  of  the  Series. 

somerville  college, 
Oxford,   1903. 


AUTHOR'S    PREFACE 

The  period  covered  by  this  little  book  has  a  historical 
unity  of  its  own.  It  opens  with  the  federation  of  the 
tribes  of  the  '  Heptarchy  '  under  a  strong  West-Saxon 
king,  Alfred  '  the  truth-teller.'  It  closes  with  the 
administrative  union  of  all  classes  in  a  representative 
Parliament  under  a  great  English  ruler,  Edward  '  the 
troth-keeper.' 

Between  the  two  lie  some  four  centuries  of '  feudalism ': 
— that  is  to  say,  a  '  tribal  '  society,  based  upon  personal 
relations,  passes  into  a  '  feudal  '  society,  which  rests  on 
a  basis  of  land-tenure,  and  this  in  turn  gives  place  to  a 
'  political '  society,  in  which  public  duties  are  bound  up 
with  Parliamentary  rights.  The  two  powers  which  did 
most  to  help  on  this  transition  were  undoubtedly  the 
Kingship  and  the  Church.  Hence  the  prominence 
given  to  the  biographies  of  kings  and  churchmen.  The 
Church  handed  on  the  traditions  of  Roman  Imperialism 
and  Law  in  their  Catholic  dress.  The  Kingship  alone 
was  strong  enough  to  give  those  traditions  a  living 
reality  and  a  progressive  interpretation.  Meanwhile, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  Church  and  King,  other  forces 
came  into  play — the  force  of  feudalism,  developing, 
maturing,  decaying ;  the  forces  of  free  thought,  of 
commerce,  of  popular  self-government,  weak  still  and 
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inchoate   at    the   close   of    the   period,    but    with    full 
promise  of  future  healthy  growth. 

In  this  series  of  biographies  the  Kingship  is  seen  in 
various  phases  of  development.  Alfred  is  the  first  truly 
English  king,  unifying  the  nation  from  within,  as 
against  the  pressure  of  external  invasion  ;  William  I. 
is  the  stranger  king,  unifying  by  conquest  ;  Henry  II. 
the  reforming,  progressive  king,  unifying  by  administra- 
tive measures;  Edward  I.  the  national  king,  unifying 
by  legislative  measures. 

The  Church,  again,  is  represented  in  its  various 
civilizing  aspects  by  Dunstan,  the  first  great  '  eccle- 
siastical statesman  '  ;  by  Anselm,  the  monk,  the  saint, 
and  the  theologian  ;  by  Becket,  the  champion  of 
sacerdotalism  and  of  the  Papacy  ;  and  by  Grosseteste, 
the  popular  reformer  and  teacher. 

'  Feudalism  '  is  shown  in  its  earlier  stage  in  Godwine, 
and  in  its  worst  development  in  Robert  of  Belesme, 
while  William  the  Marshal  illustrates  its  nobler  side, 
and  marks  the  transition  from  the  feudal  noble  proper 
to  the  ministerial  noble,  and  in  Simon  de  Montfort 
the  nobility  reaches  its  later  position  of  constitutional 
leadership. 

The  three  great  spiritual  and  intellectual  movements 
of  the  age— the  Crusades,  Monasticism,  with  its  revival 
in  the  '  Coming  of  the  Friars,'  and  the  '  twelfth- 
century  Renaissance  '  of  learning,  with  its  outcome, 
the  organization  of  the  University  system,  are  touched 
on  in  the  lives  of  Richard  I.,  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
Adam  Marsh,  and  Grosseteste. 

Finally,  some  idea  of  the  manner  of  social  life  in  town 
and  country  may  be  gathered  from  the  later  biographies. 

BEATRICE  A.  LEES. 
Oxford,  1903. 
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existence  with  the  lion  and  the  mammoth.  The  shep- 
herd grazes  his  flocks  beside  the  green  '  barrows,'  or 
mound-tombs,  of  the  men  of  the  '  New  Stone  Age,'  who 
fashioned  implements  of  polished  stone,  and  their  suc- 
cessors of  the  '  Bronze  Age,'  who  used  weapons  and 
vessels  made  from  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper.  These 
were  the  men  who  raised  the  mighty  circle  of  Stone- 
henge,  and  the  stone  monuments  of  Cornwall  and 
Ireland.  The  earthworks  which  they  and  the  invaders 
from  Gaul  who  followed  in  their  wake  formed  for 
defence  and  shelter  crown  the  English  hills  and  up- 
lands. The  later  Roman  conquerors  have  left  their 
1.  1 


ERRATUM. 

Pages  91,  212,  and  218  (Table  II.),  death  of  Geoffrey  of 
Brittany  :  for  '  1185  '  read  '  1186.' 
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(848—889  or  900  [901  ?].) 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  those  remote  islands  in 
the  Northern  Ocean  whose  written  history  begins  when 
the  greatness  of  Greece  had  already  passed  away,  and 
the  Roman  Empire  was  just  rising  to  the  height  of  its 
power,  have  an  unwritten  history,  stamped  deep  upon 
the  face  of  the  land  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see. 
The  quarryman  brings  to  light  the  rude  flint  weapons 
of  the  men  of  the  '  Old  Stone  Age,'  the  primaeval 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  who  shared  the  struggle  for 
existence  with  the  lion  and  the  mammoth.  The  shep- 
herd grazes  his  flocks  beside  the  green  '  barrows,'  or 
mound-tombs,  of  the  men  of  the  '  New  Stone  Age,'  who 
fashioned  implements  of  polished  stone,  and  their  suc- 
cessors of  the  '  Bronze  Age,'  who  used  weapons  and 
vessels  made  from  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper.  These 
were  the  men  who  raised  the  mighty  circle  of  Stone- 
henge,  and  the  stone  monuments  of  Cornwall  and 
Ireland.  The  earthworks  which  they  and  the  invaders 
from  Gaul  who  followed  in  their  wake  formed  for 
defence  and  shelter  crown  the  English  hills  and  up- 
lands. The  later  Roman  conquerors  have  left  their 
1.  1 
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traces  in  ruined  wall  and  mossy  road  and  square,  grass- 
grown  camp.  Deep  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
for  the  plough  to  turn  up,  or  the  modern  builder  to 
uncover,  lie  the  tessellated  pavements  of  Roman  villas, 
the  standards  and  tombstones  of  Roman  troops,  the 
coins  and  pottery  of  Roman  social  life. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  the 
sea-kings  of  the  far  North — Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles 
—  came  over  the  '  broad  billows  '  to  subdue  and  colonize 
the  fertile  British  province,  deserted  by  its  Roman 
defenders,  the  people  whom  they  conquered  and  among 
whom  they  settled  were  already  mixed  in  race,  in 
language,  and  in  customs.  Over  the  old  '  Iberian  ' 
inhabitants  had  swept  a  wave  of  '  Gaelic  '  population, 
whose  speech  still  lingers  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
in  Ireland,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Over  them,  again, 
had  swept  the  '  Brythonic  '  Celts,  the  '  Ancient  Britons  ' 
whom  Julius  Caesar  saw  and  described,  the  ancestors 
of  the  modern  Welsh.  They  knew  the  use  of  iron, 
practised  agriculture,  and  dwelt  in  tribal  communities 
under  the  rule  of  kings.  They  have  left  their  records 
in  armour  and  personal  ornaments,  coins  and  earth- 
works, legends  and  traditions.  Their  speech  persists 
in  Wales,  and  has  not  long  perished  from  Cornwall. 
To  them  the  conquering  armies  of  Rome  brought  the 
knowledge  of  imperial  government  and  law,  of  town- 
life  and  municipal  organization,  of  military  discipline, 
and,  finally,  of  the  Christian  religion.  Then  on 
Romanized  Britain  fell  the  un-Romanized,  heathen 
Germanic  tribes.  The  Jutes  settled  in  the  South-east 
of  Britain,  the  Angles  won  the  East  and  North,  the 
Saxons  occupied  the  fertile  South,  and  the  Britons 
were  pushed  back  into  the  mountainous  West. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  strife  amongst  the  con- 
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querors  themselves,  in  the  course  of  which  their 
numerous  little  tribal  settlements  were  gradually 
gathered  into  larger  and  larger  groups,  until  by  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century  three  great  kingdoms  emerged  : 
Northumbria,  north  of  Humber;  Mercia,  between 
Humber  and  Thames  ;  and  Wessex,  south  of  Thames. 
For  two  centuries  more  these  three  great  powers  carried 
on  their  struggle,  using  the  smaller  kingdoms,  which 
still  preserved  a  semi-independence,  as  pawns  in  the 
game,  until  Egbert,  King  of  the  West- Saxons,  succeeded 
in  uniting  the  whole  land  from  the  Channel  to  the  Forth, 
from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sea,  under  his 
supremacy,  as  '  King  of  the  English'  (rex  Anglorum). 
But  his  ill-consolidated  dominions  fell  apart  on  his 
death  in  839,  and  his  son  Ethelwulf  was  king  only  of 
'the  West-Saxons  and  the  men  of  Kent,'  with  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Essex.  It  was  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  Ethelwulf's  kingdom  that  his  fourth  son,  Alfred, 
was  born  in  848,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Berkshire 
Downs,  where  now  his  statue  looks  down  upon  the 
market-place  of  the  little  town  of  Wantage. 

The  second  half  of  the  ninth  century,  which  covered 
Alfred's  life,  was  a  critical  period  in  the  development 
of  the  English  nation.  Even  within  Wessex,  Kent 
retained  some  measure  of  independence.  The  under- 
kingdom  of  the  East-Anglians  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  was 
restless  under  its  Mercian  overlord,  and  beyond  the 
Humber  the  wild  Northumbrian  kingdom  was  bordered 
by  the  still  wilder  lands  of  Picts  and  Scots,  while  in  the 
West  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  British  race  still  held 
the  kingdoms  of  Strathclyde  and  of  the  North  Welsh 
(Wales).  The  West-Saxon  ruler  was  vaguely  recognised 
as  overlord,  or  chief  king,  among  these  petty  princes, 
but  his  supremacy  was  merely  nominal,  and  Ethelwulf 
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was  fully  occupied  in  defending  his  own  territory.  For 
already  to  the  dangers  of  internal  dissension  were 
added  those  of  external  invasion.  Already  the  coast  of 
Kent  was  beset  by  the  long  dark  boats  of  Danes  and 
Northmen,  the  Wickings,  the  fierce  heathen  sea-rovers 
who  swarmed  forth  from  the  Scandinavian  lands 
beyond  the  North  Sea  to  plunder  and  settle  in  the 
fruitful  South.  One  of  Alfred's  first  faint,  dreamlike 
recollections  must  have  been  of  the  sacking  and  burn- 
ing of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  of  the  great  fight 
in  which  his  father  and  elder  brother  defeated  the  hosts 
of  the  invaders  at  Ockley,  in  Surrey,  where  men  speak 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  Danes  to  this  day.  Deliverance 
from  these  pirate  hordes,  and  the  union  under  one 
strong  ruler  of  the  rival  English  kingdoms,  were  the 
two  pressing  needs  of  the  time.  It  is  because  Alfred's 
life  was  devoted  to  securing  peace  and  unity  for  his 
country  that  he  is  still  honoured  as  one  of  the  true 
makers  of  England. 

The  stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  great 
king's  early  years  show  him  as  a  bright,  pretty,  active 
boy,  loving  field-sports,  yet  full  of  desire  for  knowledge, 
delighting  in  the  old  songs  and  ballads  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  and  winning  an  illuminated  manuscript  book 
of  Saxon  poems  which  his  mother  had  promised  to  the 
child  who  could  first  read  it  aloud  to  her.  There  was 
much  in  his  childhood  to  rouse  him  to  thoughtful  self- 
reliance,  and  to  train  him  for  his  future  life.  While  still 
very  young  he  visited  Rome,  and  saw  the  Pope  ruling 
Western  Christendom  from  his  Court  in  the  great  city, 
full  of  memories  of  the  former  masters  of  the  world. 
Then,  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  came  his  father's 
death,  followed  by  the  deaths  of  his  two  elder  brothers, 
Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,  who  reigned  in  quick  succes- 
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sion.  On  the  accession  of  his  third  brother,  Ethelred, 
he  was  closely  associated  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  as  second  to  the  king  (secundarius) ,  and  the 
serious  work  of  his  life  began. 

The    Danes    had    withdrawn    for    awhile    from    the 
South,   and  were  harrying   Northumbria   and   Eastern 
England,  but   the    West-Saxons  were   only  allowed   a 
short  breathing-space.      The  year   871   saw   a  Danish 
host  encamped  at  Reading,  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames, 
and  Ethelred  and  Alfred  fighting  at  the  head  of  their 
people  for  life  and  home    and    country.      The   Danes 
beat  off  the  Saxons  from  their  camp  at  Reading,  only  to 
be  dislodged,  a  few  days  later,  from  a  strong  position 
on  the  crest  of  the  Downs,  in  the  famous  battle  of  Ash- 
down.      Asser,    Alfred's    biographer,    tells    how    Alfred 
charged  with  his  men  up  the  hill  '  like  a  wild  boar,' 
while  Ethelred,   setting  '  God's  service  before  that  of 
man,'  refused  to  lead  his  troops  to  his  brother's  help 
till  the  Mass  which   he  was  hearing  in   his   tent  was 
finished.     A  solitary  thorn-tree,  round  which  the  battle 
raged,    long    marked    the    place    of    the    West-Saxon 
victory — a    victory    all    the    more   vividly  remembered 
because  it  was  followed  by  defeat  after  defeat.     In  the 
midst  of  the  struggle  Ethelred  died,  and  x\lfred   was 
called  to  the  throne.     Reluctantly  enough  he  took  up 
the  burden  of  his  new  dignity,  and  before  the  year  was 
out   he  found   himself  compelled  to   consent  to  an  in- 
glorious truce.     The  Danes  retired  for  a  brief  season  to 
their  northern  camp,  but  only  to  gather  strength  for  re- 
newed incursions.     In  874  they  fell  upon  Mercia,  drove 
its  king  over  the  sea,   and  harried  Northumbria.     In 
875  a  force  under  the  bold  Wicking  Guthrum  attacked 
the  West-Saxon  kingdom  from  the  South.     Failing  to 
drive  the   invaders  from  their  camp  at   Wareham,  in 
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Dorsetshire,  Alfred  bought  peace,  while  the  Northmen 
swore  their  most  solemn  oath,  on  the  '  holy  ring,'  to 
leave  the  country.  But  they  merely  rode  to  Exeter, 
where  they  spent  the  winter  of  876,  and  Alfred  had  to 
blockade  them  by  sea  and  land  before  they  surrendered 
in  877,  with  many  fresh  promises— a  prelude  to  fresh 
treachery. 
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T.  Reveley,  Wantage. 
THE    ALFRED    JEWEL    (OBVERSE). 

Early  in  878,  in  mid-winter,  a  Danish  host  stole  into 
Wiltshire,  and  overran  the  land  of  the  West-Saxons 
before  an  army  could  be  gathered  to  meet  them. 
'  They  drove  many  of  the  folk  oversea,'  says  the 
contemporary  Winchester  Chronicle,  'and  of  the  rest, 
the  more  part  they  reduced,  and  they  submitted,  save 
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King  Alfred.     He,  with  a  little  band,  withdrew  to  the 
woods  and  the  fastnesses  of  the  moors.' 

This  was  the  time  when  Alfred's  fortunes  seemed  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  yet  his  courage  and  hopefulness  did  not 
forsake  him.  With  a  few  faithful  followers  he  took 
refuge  among  the  marshes  and  fens  of  Somersetshire, 
and  raised  a  fort   at  Athelney,  the   '  Isle  of  Princes ' 


T.  Reveley,  Wantage. 
THE    ALFRED    JEWEL    (REVERSE). 


{Aithclingga  cigc),  between  the  rivers  Tone  and  Parret, 
whence  he  and  his  '  little  band '  could  make  raids  upon 
the  enemy.  It  was  near  Athelney  that  the  '  Alfred 
jewel '  was  found  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the 
words  '  Alfred  ordered  me  to  be  made '  {Mlfred  me.c 
Jicht  gcwyrcan)  wrought  into  its  golden  setting. 
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But  the  tide  of  fortune  was  turning.  A  body  of 
Danes,  under  a  leader  called  Ubba,  who  had  made  an 
inroad  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  were  defeated  by 
the  men  of  Devon,  with  the  loss  of  their  magic  banner, 
the  '  Raven,'  which  Ubba's  three  sisters  had  woven  in 
one  morning  with  such  strange  skill  that  when  the 
troops  marched  to  victory  the  raven  on  the  silken  flag 
seemed  to  be  flying  with  outstretched  wings,  while  if 
defeat  were  in  store,  it  hung  limp  and  motionless. 

Then,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  Easter  was 
past,  Alfred  came  forth  from  his  retreat,  and  there 
gathered  to  him  all  the  men  of  Somersetshire  and 
Wiltshire  and  Hampshire,  and  they  welcomed  him  as 
one  risen  from  the  dead,  and  they  fought  against 
Guthrum  and  his  host  at  iEthandun  in  Wiltshire,  and 
drove  them  into  their  camp,  and  there  besieged  them 
for  fourteen  days,  till  they  submitted,  and  gave  hostages, 
and  swore  oaths  that  they  would  depart  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Guthrum,  moreover,  received  Christian 
baptism  at  Aller,  near  Athelney,  and  Alfred  was  his 
godfather,  and  entertained  him  in  his  royal  house  at 
Wedmore,  and  honoured  him  with  gifts. 

After  this,  many  of  the  Danes  went  oversea,  but 
Guthrum-Athelstan  settled  in  Eastern  England,  and 
left  to  Alfred  the  land  south  of  Thames  and  the 
western  half  of  Mercia.  Bernicia,  too,  the  part  of 
Northumbria  beyond  the  Tees,  retained  its  English 
king,  but  all  the  rest  of  England  was  held  by  the 
Danes,  and  was  known  as  the  Danelaw,  the  country 
under  Danish  law.  There  were  three  kingdoms,  or 
settlements,  in  the  Danelaw :  Danish  Northumbria, 
from  Tees  to  Humber ;  Danish  Mercia,  or  the  country 
of  the  Five  Boroughs,  from  Humber  to  Wash;  and 
Guthrum's   kingdom,    from    Wash    to   Thames.     Yet, 
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strong  as  the  Danes  still  were,  the  agreement  of  878 
between  Alfred  and  Guthrum,  the  Treat}'  of  Chippen- 
ham or  Wedmore,  marks  the  turning-point  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  West-Saxons.  The  first  part  of  Alfred's 
work  was  now  practically  done,  and  he  was  free  to 
turn  to  the  task  of  restoring  order  and  unity  to  his 
kingdom. 

First,  he  provided  for  its  military  efficiency.  The 
West-Saxons  had  no  regular  army,  but  every  freeman 
was  bound  to  serve  in  defence  of  his  country  for  a 
certain  number  of  days  in  each  year.  The  infantry 
force  thus  gathered,  called  the  '  fyrd,'  because  the 
soldiers  '  fared '  forth  to  battle,  was  ill-armed,  slow  in 
getting  into  action,  and  apt  to  melt  away  when  the 
term  of  service  was  over,  and  the  soldiers  went  home 
to  till  their  fields  and  reap  the  harvest.  It  was 
peculiarly  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  Danes,  who  were 
well  equipped,  well  disciplined,  and  very  quick  in 
movement.  They  would  sail  up  a  river,  throw  up  an 
earthwork  for  protection,  seize  horses,  plunder  the 
countryside,  and  ride  back  into  camp  before  the 
clumsy  English  host  could  be  set  in  motion.  Alfred 
remedied  this  by  dividing  the  '  fyrd '  into  two,  and 
calling  only  one  division  into  the  field  at  a  time,  thus 
making  the  force  more  manageable,  and  leaving  men 
at  home  to  cultivate  the  soil.  He  further  organized  a 
compact,  well-armed  body  of  mounted  infantry  from 
the  'thegns,'*  or  country  gentry,  men  trained  to  arms, 
who  would  be  always  ready  for  service. 

He  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Wessex,  too, 
and  set  men  to  guard  them,  and  he  built  '  long  ships ' 
to  keep  the  coast  against  the  Wickings.  The  good 
effects  of  these  preparations  were  seen  when  in  885  a 

*   Pronounced  thanes. 
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Wicking  host  besieged  Rochester,  and  was  held  at  bay 
by  the  citizen  garrison  till  Alfred  brought  up  the  '  fyrd.' 
The  Danes  of  Guthrum's  kingdom  forgot  their  promises 
and  gave  help  to  the  invaders,  but  after  a  sharp  struggle 
Alfred,  subdued  them  once  more,  and  made  a  fresh 
treaty  with  Guthrum-Athelstan,  in  which  London  and 
Middlesex  were  probably  ceded  to  the  West-Saxons. 

The  land  now  had  rest  for  seven  years  (886  to  893), 
and  it  is  here  that  Asser,  in  his  Latin  '  Life  of  Alfred,' 
tells  us  of  the  king's  daily  work,  and  of  his  good  rule, 
and  of  all  that  he  did  for  his  people's  welfare. 

The  flood  of  Danish  invasion  had  swept  away  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  the  books  and  the  treasures, 
of  England.  '  Learning  was  clean  decayed  among 
English  folk.'  Latin,  the  language  of  the  church 
services,  was  almost  forgotten.  The  men  of  Wessex 
seemed  to  have  lost  heart,  and  to  have  grown  selfish 
and  careless.  The  clergy  were  indolent  and  self- 
indulgent,  the  officers  of  justice  were  corrupt,  the  poor 
had  scarce  any  to  help  them  save  the  king  alone. 
Alfred  was  determined  to  rouse  his  subjects  to  a  sense 
of  public  duty.  Unjust  or  ignorant  judges  he  dis- 
missed, or  forced  to  study  the  laws  which  they  were 
called  on  to  declare  in  the  courts  of  justice.  These 
laws,  the  ancient  customs  of  the  West-Saxons,  the 
Mercians,  and  the  men  of  Kent,  he  caused  to  be 
gathered  together  and  set  down  in  writing.  He  built 
new  monasteries,  and  brought  scholars  and  monks, 
both  English  and  foreign,  into  Wessex,  to  revive 
learning  and  religious  zeal. 

But  his  chief  hope  lay  in  the  education  of  his  people. 
Himself  a  tireless  reader  and  student,  he  dreamt  of  a 
time  when  all  freeborn  Englishmen  who  had  sufficient 
means  to  spare  time  for  learning  should  be  able  to  read 
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English  writing.  His  own  children  were  familiar  with 
the  English  books  and  songs  which  their  father  had 
always  loved.  In  the  school  which  he  established  for 
the  teaching  of  English  and  Latin,  the  king's  son  sat 
nauTT-ccu. 
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Rischgetz  Collection. 
(From  King  Alfred's  'Orosius,'  Cotton  MS.,  British  Museum.) 

side  by  side  with  the  son  t)f  the  noble  and  the  child  of 
the  simple  freeman.  But  the  knowledge  of  Latin  was 
confined  to  the  few,  and  English  books  were  rare. 
Alfred  then  set  about  translating  from  Latin  into  the 
language   which    all    could    understand    '  some    books 
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which  are  most  needful  for  all  men  to  know ' :  St. 
Gregory's  '  Pastoral  Care,'  Boethius  on  the  '  Consola- 
tion of  Philosophy,'  the  '  Universal  History  of  Orosius,' 
and  Bede's  '  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  English 
People.'  The  wise  king  thought  it  '  needful '  for  all 
Englishmen  to  know  the  history  of  England,  that  they 
might  be  stirred  to  live  as  befitted  the  sons  of  brave  and 
God-fearing  fathers. 

With  this  same  purpose  he  turned  to  a  new  task. 
As  he  had  gathered  together  the  old  laws  and  customs 
of  England,  so  now  he  collected  the  old  traditions  and 
records  of  England's  past,  up  to  his  own  day,  and 
caused  them  to  be  written  down  in  the  English  tongue. 
Thus  was  begun  the  famous  English  Chronicle,  which 
was  carried  on  after  Alfred's  death  in  the  monastery  at 
Winchester,  and  copied  and  added  to  in  other  religious 
houses. 

We  learn  much  of  Alfred's  reign  from  the  Chronicle, 
but  the  best  picture  of  the  king  himself  is  painted  for 
us  by  his  friend  and  companion,  Asser,  the  Welsh 
Bishop  of  Sherborne.  In  his  little  book  we  see  Alfred 
as  an  eager,  restless  man,  full  of  interest  in  all  sides  of 
life,  turning  from  the  labours  of  government  or  devout 
attendance  on  church  services  to  the  superintendence  of 
builders  and  goldsmiths,  to  the  pleasures  of  hunting,  or 
to  the  care  of  dogs  and  hawks.  We  see  him  reading, 
listening,  questioning,  learning  by  heart,  jotting  down 
anything  that  strikes  him  in  a  '  handbook,'  orderly, 
methodical,  pious,  charitable,  sympathetic.  We  hear 
how  he  measured  time  by  candles  of  equal  length  and 
weight,  each  of  which  burnt  for  four  hours,  when  pro- 
tected by  a  lantern  of  wood  and  horn.  We  read  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  Pope  and  the  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Chronicle  tells  how  he  even  sent  alms  to 
the  Christians  of  far-off  India. 
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The  period  of  peaceful  activity  was  broken  by  a  fresh 
storm  of  war  in  893,  when  the  Northmen  came  again 
under  the  sea-king  Hasten,  and  the  Danes  of  the 
Danelaw  rose  in  their  support.  For  four  years  there 
was  constant  fighting.  The  Danes  were  defeated  at 
Buttington  in  the  Severn  Valley  ;  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  ruined  city  of  Chester ;  their  fleet  was  blocked 
up  in  the  river  Lea,  north  of  London,  and  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  ships.  At  last,  in  897,  they 
finally  withdrew  from  England,  while  the  pirates  who 
still  infested  the  coast  were  beaten  off  by  Alfred's  new 
ships,  longer,  swifter,  steadier,  and  higher  than  the 
Danish  boats,  each  with  sixty  oars  or  more.  '  Thanks 
be  to  God,'  says  the  Chronicle,  '  the  Danish  army  had 
not  utterly  broken  down  the  English  people.'  The 
English  triumph  was  complete  ;  but  Alfred  had  spent 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  the  brief 
record  of  his  death  follows  close  upon  the  chronicler's 
stirring  account  of  his  latest  victories. 

Alfred  died, but  in  his  people's  memory  he  still  lived  on. 
To  them  he  was  '  the  wise  king,'  '  the  truth-teller,'  the 
protector  of  the  poor.  Round  the  story  of  his  life  grew 
up  fond,  homely  legends,  many  of  them  clustering  about 
the  weary  months  when  he  was  a  fugitive  at  Athelney. 
Men  told  how  he  took  refuge  in  a  herdsman's  hut,  and 
was  scolded  for  letting  the  cakes  burn  which  the  herds- 
man's wife  had  bidden  him  watch.  They  described 
how,  disguised  as  a  minstrel,  he  found  his  way  into  the 
Danish  camp  and  learnt  the  plans  of  his  enemies. 
They  made  St.  Cuthbert  visit  him  at  Athelney,  and 
cause  a  great  draught  of  fishes  to  be  taken  from  a  frozen 
river.  Later  on,  Alfred  was  credited  with  all  that  was 
good  in  English  government.  It  was  said  that  he 
hung  up  golden  bracelets  at  cross-roads,  which  none 
durst  steal,  so  stern  was   the   king's  justice.      He  was 
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called  the  founder  of  trial  by  jury,  of  the  English  shire- 
divisions,  of  the  Old-English  police  system.  He  became, - 
too,  a  sort  of  English  Solomon  to  the  common  people, 
and  the  current  sayings  of  the  countryside  were 
collected  as  the  '  Proverbs  of  Alfred,'  '  England's 
darling,'  '  England's  shepherd,'  '  England's  comforter.' 
Later  still,  he  was  regarded  as  the  founder  or  restorer 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  seventeenth 
century  he,  alone  among  English  monarchs,  came  to 
be  known  as  '  Alfred  the  Great.' 

When,  in  the  January  of  1901,  electric  wires  were 
flashing  through  the  British  Empire  the  message  that 
the  Queen-Empress  Victoria  had  passed  away,  few 
probably  recalled  how,  some  thousand  years  earlier,  a 
monk  in  a  Winchester  cloister  was  writing  in  the 
English  Chronicle  the  simple  words  :  '  Here  departed 
Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethelwulf.' 

A  world  of  change  separates  those  days  from   ours, 
yet  there  is  real  fellowship  between  the  king  who  wrote! 
'  I  have  desired  to  leave  to  the  men  who  come  after  me 
my   memory   in    good    works,'    and    the    Queen    who 
'  wrought  her  people  lasting  good.' 

From  A  l/rcd's  own  Additions  to  his  Translation  of  Bocthius. 

The  Example  of  Great  Men.— Why  will  you  not 
inquire  after  the  wise  men  and  those  that  desired 
honour,  what  manner  of  men  they  were  that  were 
before  you  ?  And  why  will  you  not,  when  you  have 
inquired  concerning  their  manner  of  life,  copy  them 
with  all  your  might?  For  they  strove  after  honour  in 
this  world,  and  laboured  to  win  good  report  with  good 
works,  and  wrought  a  gccdly  example  for  those  who 
came  after. 
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(924  or  925 — 988.) 

The  Danish  wars  and  the  consolidating  policy  of 
Edward  the  Elder  had  done  much  to  weld  into  one 
people  the  Angles  and  Saxons  south  of  Humber.  But 
no  true  national  unity  can  be  won  by  common  laws 
and  government  alone,  without  common  hopes  and 
aims  and  interests. 

Alfred  had  tried  to  create  a  national  feeling  by  lead- 
ing Englishmen  to  realize  that  they  were  all  sharers  in 
the  memories  of  England's  past,  and  fellow- workers  for 
England's  future.  If  his  children  inherited  his  military 
and  administrative  schemes,  the  heirs  of  this,  his  nobler 
educational  work,  were  monks  and  churchmen. 

The  Church  stands  beside  the  Kingship  as  one  of  the 
two  great  civilizing  forces  which  went  to  build  up  the 
English  nation,  and  foremost  among  English  patriot- 
churchmen  must  be  placed  the  devoted  teacher  and 
statesmanlike  leader,  St.  Dunstan  of  Canterbury. 

Dunstan,  'God's  boy'  (puer  Dei),  as  his  biographer 
calls  him,  came  of  a  noble  West-Saxon  family.  Born 
in  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Alfred's  grandson  Athel- 
stan,  he  was  brought  up  in  that  Somersetshire  fenland 
which  Alfred  had  rendered  famous,  and  where,  no 
doubt,  stories  of  Athelney  and  .Ethandun,  of  Chippen- 
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ham  and  Wedmore,  were  still  told  over  the  winter  fire. 
To  these  patriotic  tales  would  be  added  pious  legends 
of  the  saints,  when  the  little  Dunstan  visited  Glaston- 
bury, and  saw  the  church  '  raised  by  no  earthly  hands,' 
or  pored  over  the  books  of  his  teachers,  pilgrims  from 
Ireland,  in  the  monastic  school.  Love  of  God  and 
love  of  country,  the  master  passions  of  his  later  life, 
thus  early  possessed  his  childish  heart. 

Of  slight,  fragile  build,  and  excitable,  sensitive  nature, 
Dunstan,    with    his    quick   intelligence   and   retentive 
memory,  soon  equalled  his  masters  and  surpassed  his 
companions  in  knowledge,  till  his  health  broke  down 
under  the   strain,  and  visions   of  angels   and   demons 
began  to  haunt  his  feverish  dreams.    From  Glastonbury 
he  passed  to  the  Court  of  Athelstan,  to  be  trained  with 
other  young  nobles  in  the  royal  palace.    The  king  who, 
as  a  child,-  had  been  girt  by  Alfred's  own  hands  with 
sword   and  jewelled   belt,   was    not    unworthy    of   his 
descent.     A  conqueror,  a  law-giver,  and  a  statesman, 
his  alliance  was  sought  by  foreign  rulers.     He  subdued 
Danish  Northumbria,  and  forced  the  Welsh  princes  to 
own  his  overlordship,  and  his  reign  was  crowned  by 
the    great  victory  of   Brunanburh,   when   a   league   of 
Northumbrian  and    Irish   Danes,   Strathclyde   Britons 
and  Scots,  was  broken  by  the  West-Saxon  sword,  and, 
as  the  Chronicle  sings,  '  Athelstan  king  '  and  his  brother 
Edmund  won  '  age-long  glory  '  in  the  fight. 

Under  such  influences  Dunstan  grew  up  grave  and 
serious-minded,  turning  from  childish  games  to  listen 
to  the  talk  of  his  elders,  dreaming  of  the  joys  of  heaven, 
yet  delighting  in  the  beauty  of  earth,  loving  the  old 
songs  of  his  country,  and  soothing  the  careworn  king, 
like  another  David,  with  his  harp.  So  high,  indeed, 
did  he  stand  in  Athelstan's  favour,  that  the  jealousy  of 
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the  other  young  courtiers  was  roused.  They  accused 
him  falsely  to  the  king,  and  procured  his  expulsion 
from  the  Court.  Dunstan  now  turned  to  the  peaceful 
life  of  the  cloister.  He  became  a  monk,  and  passed 
quiet  days  of  prayer  and  toil  in  his  tiny  cell  at  Glaston- 
bury, painting,  illuminating,  carving,  and  working  in 
metal.  It  was  while  he  was  busy  at  his  forge,  says  an 
eleventh-century  tradition,  that  the  devil  looked  in  at 
the  window,  and  was  caught  by  the  nose  by  Dunstan's 
red-hot  pincers.  A  prettier  legend,  of  earlier  origin, 
shows  him  in  the  hall  of  a  noble  matron,  designing  an 
embroidered  stole,  with  the  maidens  of  the  household 
gathered  about  him,  while  his  harp,  hanging  on  the 
wall,  as  if  struck  by  an  invisible  hand,  gives  forth 
strains  of  angelic  music. 

On  the  death  of  Athelstan  in  940,  and  the  accession 
of  his  brother  Edmund,  Dunstan  was  recalled  to  Court, 
only  again  to  be  driven  out  by  his  jealous  rivals.  Then, 
runs  the  story,  as  Edmund  hunted  on  the  Mendip  Hills, 
the  stag  and  hounds  rushed  wildly  over  the  steep 
Cheddar  cliffs,  and  the  king's  horse  only  checked  itself 
on  the  verge  of  the  precipice.  Full  of  gratitude  for  his 
escape,  and  of  remorse  for  his  former  injustice,  Edmund 
sought  out  Dunstan,  bade  him  ride  with  him  to  Glaston- 
bury, and  there  installed  him  in  the  abbot's  chair. 

Not  long  afterwards,  in  946,  Edmund  fell  by  the 
hand  of  an  outlaw.  He  had  won  the  name  of  '  the 
deed-doer '  by  bravely  and  patiently  carrying  on  the 
struggle  with  the  Danelaw,  by  conquering  Strathclyde 
or  Cumbria,  and  by  gaining  the  friendship  of  Malcolm, 
the  new  king  of  Scots.  Under  Edred,  his  brother  and 
successor,  the  Danelaw,  after  renewed  revolts,  was 
finally  subdued,  and  Danish  Northumbria  was  reduced 
from  an  under-kingdom  to  an  earldom. 

I.  2 
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The  nine  years  of  EdrecTs  reign  were  for  Dunstan  a 
period  of  great  influence  and  activity.  He  was  high  in 
favour  with  the  king,  and  with  Edred's  trusted  advisers, 
his  mother  Eadgifu,  widow  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and 
Athelstan,  ealdorman  of  East-Anglia,  called  for  his 
power  the  '  half- king.'  The  royal  treasure  was  entrusted 
to  his  care,  and,  like  the  later  Chancellors,  he  was 
employed  to  draw  up  charters  and  documents  for  the 
king.  One  such  charter,  professing  to  be  written  by 
Dunstan's  own  hand,  and  signed  '  Dunstan,  the  un- 
worthy abbot '  (Dimstanns,  indignus  abbas),  is  still  pre- 
served at  Canterbury. 

But  his  chief  work  was  educational.  His  appoint- 
ment as  abbot  had  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  of 
usefulness  as  an  organizer,  a  builder,  and  a  teacher. 
The  literary  zeal  of  Alfred's  day  revived  in  the  abbey 
school  of  Glastonbury,  and  in  the  no  less  famous 
school  which  Dunstan's  pupil,  iEthelwold,  founded  at 
Abingdon.  It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  that  Dunstan 
drew  the  interesting  picture  of  himself  as  a  monk  at 
the  feet  of  Christ,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

But  Edred's  death  brought  changes.  As  Dunstan 
rode  to  the  king's  sick-bed  at  Frome,  he  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  cry,  '  Behold,  King  Edred  has  fallen 
asleep  in  the  Lord.'  Coming  to  the  palace,  he  found 
the  dead  king  lying  deserted,  while  the  fickle  courtiers 
flocked  to  welcome  his  successor,  Edwy,  the  young  son 
of  his  brother  Edmund. 

With  the  accession  of  Edwy,  the  new  danger  which 
was  henceforth  to  threaten  the  national  unity  of 
England  became  apparent.  In  subduing  the  Danes, 
the  English  king  had  raised  up  a  rival  to  his  own 
power  in  the  great  nobles,  the  thegns  and  ealdormen, 
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on  whom  he  was  forced  to  rely,  first  for  military  help, 
and  then  for  help  in  the  government  of  the  reconquered 
provinces. 

The  early  kings  had  been  able  to  keep  fairly  good 
order  and  to  do  justice  in  person,  riding  about  their 
little  kingdom  as  a  steward  rides  round  an  estate. 
But  when  the  Danelaw  was  added  to  Wessex,  this  was 
no  longer  possible.  '  I  desired,'  wrote  King  Alfred, 
'  tools  and  material  for  the  work  I  was  set  to  do, 
which  was  that  I  should  virtuously  and  fittingly  con- 
duct and  administer  the  government  entrusted  to  me.' 
The  only  '  tools '  which  Alfred's  descendants  found 
ready  to  their  hands  in  the  work  of  government  were 
the  great  landholders,  the  nobles,  for  the  clergy  were 
not  yet  trained  to  rule,  and  the  poorer  freemen  had 
lost  their  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance  during 
the  long  wars.  Even  Alfred  had  committed  Mercia  to 
the  care  of  Ethelred,  while  Edred  placed  an  earl  over 
Northumbria,  and  the  'half-king'  Athelstan  governed 
East-Anglia. 

On  Edred's  death,  the  drawbacks  of  trusting  power 
to  these  great  nobles  appeared.  Under  a  boy-king, 
they  usurped  almost  royal  authority.  England  was 
divided  between  two  parties :  the  party  of  the  queen- 
mother  Eadgifu,  of  Athelstan  the  '  half-king,'  and  of 
Uunstan  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  the  party 
of  the  young  king  and  the  West-Saxon  nobles,  kinsmen 
of  the  royal  house,  chief  among  them  /Elfhere,  ealdor- 
man  of  Mercia.  The  king's  party  prevailed.  Eadgifu 
was  despoiled  of  her  property,  Athelstan  retired  to  a 
monastery,  and  Dunstan,  after  offending  the  king  at 
the  coronation  feast,  was  outlawed  and  driven  from 
England,  to  find  a  refuge  in  Flanders. 

His   exile   was  brief.     The  king's  party  was  divided 
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against  itself.  The  people  north  of  Thames  rose 
against  Edwy,  and  made  his  younger  brother  Edgar 
king,  and  one  of  Edgar's  first  acts  was  to  recall 
Dunstan,  and  to  create  him  Bishop,  first  of  Worcester 
and  then  of  London. 

For  a  short  space  England  had  two  kings,  but  in  959 
Edwy  died,  and  the  kingdom  was  reunited  under  Edgar. 
Dunstan  was  now  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  became  the  king's  chief  counsellor.  Peace  and 
justice  were  the  keynotes  of  the  new  reign.  At  Edgar's 
birth  Dunstan  is  said  to  have  heard  the  angels  pro- 
claiming peace  to  England  while  the  child  reigned  and 
Dunstan  lived.  The  Chronicle  echoes  the  same  strain  : 
'  God  granted  to  him  that  he  should  live  in  peace  the 
while  that  he  lived.'  '  He  bettered  the  people's  peace 
most  of  the  kings  that  were  before  him.'  King  and 
archbishop  worked  as  one  for  the  good  of  England. 
'  The  archbishop's  wisdom  taught  justice  to  the  king  ; 
the  king's  justice  won  the  mercy  of  God  ;  and  God's 
mercy  gave  abundance  of  all  good  things  to  the  people.' 

We  read  of  Edgar's  progresses  by  land  and  sea,  to 
see  that  justice  was  done  and  that  the  coasts  were  freed 
from  pirates.  We  still  have  the  good  laws  that  were 
put  forth  in  his  name  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  the 
songs  that  were  written  in  praise  of  the  '  beautiful  and 
winsome '  prince,  '  West-Saxons'  joy  and  protector  of 
Mercians,'  and  behind  the  small,  slight  figure  of  the 
king,  with  its  restless  vigour,  we  seem  to  see  the  spare, 
worn  form  of  the  archbishop,  guiding,  restraining, 
setting  before  Edgar  that  ideal  of  kingly  duty  which  he 
afterwards  put  into  words  for  the  instruction  of  Edgar's 
unworthy  son  :  '  Ah,  dear  lord,  take  diligent  heed  to 
thyself  .  .  .  the  duty  of  a  hallowed  king  is  that  he 
judge  no  man   unrighteously,   and  that  he   defend  and 
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protect  widows  and  orphans  and  strangers ;  that  he 
forbid  thefts  .  .  .  feed  the  needy  with  alms,  and  have 
old  and  wise  and  sober  men  for  counsellors,  and  set 
righteous  men  for  stewards.' 

The  measures  by  which  Edgar  and  Dunstan  sought 
to  enforce  peace  were  thoroughly  practical.  They  knew 
that  the  best  way  of  helping  people  is  to  teach  them  to 
help  themselves.  They  would  have  all  men  feel  them- 
selves concerned  in  the  good  order  of  the  country. 
Every  man  must  have  a  surety,  who  should  be  respon- 
sible for  him  to  the  courts  of  justice.  Those  courts 
were  to  be  held  regularly,  and  the  ordinary  free- 
men were  to  attend  them  as  well  as  the  thegns  and 
ealdormen.  A  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  great 
nobles  was  sought  in  the  influence  of  the  great  church- 
men, and  the  king  was  more  zealous  even  than  the 
archbishop  in  the  work  of  church  reform.  A  stricter 
rule  of  life  was  introduced  into  the  English  monasteries, 
new  religious  houses  were  founded,  and  iEthelwold, 
Dunstan's  pupil,  now  Bishop  of  Winchester,  won  for 
his  zeal  in  this  cause  the  title  of  '  father  of  monks.' 

Hand-in-hand  with  this  work  of  organization  went 
the  work  of  education.  The  clergy,  themselves  trained 
under  the  influence  of  the  monastic  and  literary  revival, 
were  to  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  against 
ignorance  and  idleness.  Every  priest  was  to  learn  a 
craft,  that  he  might  teach  it  to  others.  No  learned 
priest  was  to  reproach  him  that  was  less  learned,  but 
amend  him,  if  he  knew  how.  The  people  were  to  be 
instructed  by  sermons,  and  the  clergy  were  to  set  a 
good  example  by  refraining  from  hunting,  hawking, 
dice-playing,  and  drinking.  Dunstan,  one  chronicler 
tells  us,  had  pegs  fixed  in  drinking-cups,  to  keep  men 
from  heedlessly  drinking  to  excess. 
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The  coronation  of  Edgar  at  Bath  in  973,  by  the  two 
archbishops,  may  be  taken  as  marking  a  solemn  recog- 
nition of  England's  completed  unity.  With  it  may  be 
connected  the  story  of  the  eight  kings  who  rowed 
Edgar  on  the  Dee,  while  he  steered  with  a  golden 
rudder,  and  the  imperial  titles  which  are  given  to  him  : 

'  He  ruled  the  land  as  emperor  ; 
For  never,  since  King  Arthur's  day, 
Was  king  who  held  such  potent  sway.' 

But  his  work  seemed  to  have  been  done  only  to  be 
undone.  '  The  Hallowing  of  the  King  '  is  celebrated  in 
the  Chronicle  by  a  ballad.  The  next  entry,  in  975,  is 
also  in  verse — a  lament  for  the  king's  death  : 

'  Here  ended  earth's  joys 
Edgar,  of  Angles  king.' 

With  Edgar's  death,  indeed,  evil  days  came  to  Eng- 
land. '  After  Edgar's  day,'  we  are  told,  '  Christ's  law 
declined,  and  the  king's  law  vanished.'  Again,  as  in 
Edwy's  time,  the  king  was  too  weak  to  check  the  party 
divisions  of  the  nobles,  for  Edward,  Edgar's  eldest  son, 
was  '  a  child  unwaxen.'  Once  more  the  spirit  of  dis- 
union revived.  Once  more  there  were  two  parties, 
each  with  a  young  prince  as  centre  and  puppet :  the 
party  of  centralization — Dunstan,  Oswald,  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  iElfhere,  ealdorman  of  Mercia — who 
carried  out  Edgar's  will,  and  crowned  Edward ;  and 
the  party  of  decentralization — the  West-Saxon  nobles, 
led  by  /Ethelwine,  ealdorman  of  East-Anglia,  son  of 
the  'half-king,'  and  by  Edgar's  widow  /Elfthrith, 
Edward's  stepmother.  These  put  forward  Edgar's 
younger  son,  Ethelred,  Edward's  half-brother,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  throne.  In  978  Edward  died, 
murdered,  later  writers   declared,  by  his  stepmother's 
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orders.  '  Neverj'  sighs  the  chronicler,  'was  a  worse 
deed  done  among  English  folk  since  first  they  sought 
the  land  of  the  Britons.'  The  two  archbishops  crowned 
the  ten-year-old  Ethelred,  and  took  from  him  the 
coronation -oath  to  protect  the  Church,  to  forbid 
robbery  and  unrighteousness,  and  to  enjoin  justice  and 
mercy.  But  Dunstan  must  have  known  that  there 
was  small  hope  that  such  a  promise  would  be  kept  by 
a  boy-king,  the  tool  of  a  self-seeking  party.  He  is  said, 
indeed,  to  have  prophesied  at  the  coronation  that  the 
sword  would  never  depart  out  of  the  blood-stained 
house  of  Ethelred,  and  he  seems  now  to  have  with- 
drawn from  public  life,  and  to  have  spent  his  last  days 
in  retirement.  We  have  a  pleasant  picture  of  him  in 
his  old  age,  surrounded  by  friends  and  pupils,  leading  a 
life  of  study,  discipline,  and  charity,  rising  with  earliest 
dawn  to  correct  faulty  manuscripts,  working  at  the 
bells  and  organs  which  were  long  treasured  in  the 
English  monasteries  as  specimens  of  his  skill,  preaching 
eloquent  sermons,  celebrating  the  sacred  Offices  with 
tears  of  devotion,  writing,  teaching,  judging  between 
man  and  man,  in  all  things  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a 
good  shepherd  to  his  flock,  yet  amidst  the  cares  of  the 
world  preserving  a  spirit  of  mystic  fervour,  seeing 
heavenly  visions,  and  hearing  heavenly  harmonies. 

His  death  came  in  988.  On  Ascension  Day  he 
celebrated  Mass  as  usual,  preaching  as  he  had  never 
preached  before,  speaking  words  of  hope  and  love,  till 
his  people,  as  he  blessed  them,  saw  his  face  as  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel,  and  knew,  even  before  he 
bade  them  farewell,  that  he  would  not  be  long  with 
them.  Two  days  later  he  passed  to  his  rest,  murmuring 
the  words  of  the  111th  Psalm  :  '  The  merciful  and 
gracious    Lord    hath    so   done    His    marvellous    works 
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that  they  ought  to  be  had  in  remembrance.'  '  Oh, 
most  happy,'  says  his  biographer,  '  whom  the  Lord 
findeth  thus  watching !' 

Weeping  crowds  followed  him  to  his  grave  at  Canter- 
bury, calling  aloud  on  their  '  dearest  father.'  Miracles 
were  wrought  at  his  tomb.  He  received  canonization 
from  the  Pope,  and  for  long  the  '  holy  archbishop '  was 
the  favourite  saint  of  the  English  people. 

The  true  history  of  St.  Dunstan,  like  that  of  King 
Alfred,  has  been  obscured  by  an  aftergrowth  of  legend. 
In  the  pages  of  his  monkish  biographers  he  walks 
through  a  dream-world  of  wonders,  where  nothing  is 
impossible.  The  devil  tempts  him  in  the  form  of  a 
bear,  a  fox,  or  a  dog  ;  he  is  supernaturally  warned  of 
the  deaths  of  his  friends  ;  he  sees  the  soul  of  one  of  his 
little  pupils  borne  to  heaven  by  angels,  or  saves  King 
Edwy's  soul  by  his  prayers  from  the  demons  who  are 
carrying  it  off.  He  works  miracles,  preventing  a  beam 
from  falling  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  striking  water 
from  a  rock.  He  has  visions  of  heaven,  and  is  taught 
an  anthem  by  angels.  Bright-winged  doves  appear  to 
him,  unearthly  voices  speak  to  him.  When  he  lies 
dying  his  bed  is  raised  from  the  ground  by  invisible 
hands.  After  his  death,  he  gives  sight  to  the  blind  and 
health  to  the  sick,  and  saves  the  Canterbury  schoolboys 
from  a  whipping  when  they  cry  to  their  '  sweetest  father 
Dunstan.' 

Stories  such  as  these  are  told  of  all  the  saints  of  the 
early  Church,  but,  extravagant  as  many  of  them  are, 
they  reflect  the  thought  and  belief  of  Dunstan's  own 
age  or  of  the  generations  that  came  after  him,  and  they 
reflect  also  the  character  of  the  saint  himself.  Through 
them  all  shines,  like  a  sunbeam  through  mist,  the  light 
of  a  good  man's  deeds,  the  brightness   of  the  tender, 
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gentle,  loving,  artistic  nature  of  the  great  churchman- 
statesman  of  whom  it  is  written  that  he  was  '  fair  of 
form  and  eloquent  of  tongue,  keen  in  mind,  tenacious 
of  memory,  assiduous  in  study,  skilled  in  handicrafts, 
accomplished  in  learning,  discreet  in  business,  fore- 
seeing in  prophecy,  marvellous  in  miracle-working.' 
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(Died  1053.) 

Godwine,  the  king-maker  and  the  father  of  kings,  owed 
his  own  rise  to  fortune  to  royal  favour.  One  of  the 
English  chroniclers  makes  him  the  son  of  '  Child 
Wulfnoth,'  a  South-Saxon  thegn.  A  Norman  writer 
says  that  his  father  was  a  cowherd.  A  Scandinavian 
saga  tells  how  the  Danish  earl  Ulf  took  shelter  in  the 
homestead  of  the  Ceorl  Wulfnoth,  and,  won  by  the 
beauty  and  intelligence  of  the  young  Godwine,  Wulf- 
noth's  son,  gave  him  his  sister  to  wife,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  Cnut.  More  authentic  history 
simply  notes  that  when  the  chances  of  war  had  given 
the  English  kingdom  to  Cnut,  among  the  'new princes' 
of  the  realm  Godwine  was  proved  most  prudent  in 
counsel  and  most  valiant  in  war. 

The  period  between  the  death  of  Edgar  and  the 
coming  of  the  Normans  was,  indeed,  one  of  those 
troubled  times  of  change  and  revolution  in  which  men 
of  ability  find  their  opportunity.  The  disorder  of  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  had  shown  how  pressing 
was  the  danger  from  the  overweening  ambition  of  the 
great  ealdormen  and  thegns.  To  check  this  evil, 
Ethelred    had    tried    reducing    the    number   of   ealdor- 
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manries,  and  giving  those  that  remained  to  his  own 
nominees,  men  without  powerful  local  or  family 
connections.  Cnut  carried  on  this  policy.  He  divided 
England  into  four  provinces.  One,  the  ancient  West- 
Saxon  kingdom,  he  kept  in  his  own  hands  ;  the  others, 
Northumbria,  Mercia,  and  East-Anglia,  he  granted  to 
'  earls,'  a  Danish  title  which  now  superseded  the  English 
'  ealdorman.' 

It  soon  became  clear  that  under  the  strong  rule  ot 
Cnut  these  earls  would  be,  not  independent  princes,  but 
royal  deputies  and  ministers,  appointed  and  dismissed 
at  the  king's  will.  The  king  was,  in  actual  fact, 
supreme  in  his  realm,  and  at  the  king's  right  hand 
stood  his  English  favourite,  Godwine. 

Eloquent  in  speech,  with  the  winning  charm  of 
manner  and  the  unflagging  industry  of  a  born  leader  of 
men,  Godwine  soon  made  himself  indispensable  to 
Cnut,  and  became  his  trusted  adviser.  Wealth  and 
honours  poured  in  upon  him.  His  estates  extended 
into  every  shire  of  Central  and  Southern  England.  He 
married  Gytha,  sister  of  Earl  Ulf,  Cnut's  brother-in- 
law,*  and  he  was  finally  entrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  king's  special  province,  the  old  kingdom  of 
Wessex,  with  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  power  and 
dignity  of  Western  civilization,  the  splendour  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  ideal  of 
conduct,  appealed  strongly  to  Cnut,  true  Northman  as 
he  was,  with  all  the  imaginative  vigour,  the  supple 
adaptability,  and  the  administrative  genius  of  his  race. 
He  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  West-Saxon 
kingship,  and  followed  the  best  traditions  of  the  West- 
Saxon  line,  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  centralized 
monarchy  resting  on  the  support  of  the  Church  and 

*  See  Table  I.  (III). 
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opposed  to  the  selfish  ambitions  of  the  lay  nobles.  If 
he  dreamt  further  of  an  Anglo-Scandinavian  Empire, 
stretching  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  and 
governed  from  Winchester,  his  schemes  were  shattered 
on  his  death  in  1035,  when  the  kingdoms  which  he  had 
united  once  more  fell  apart. 

Sweyn,  Cnut's  eldest  son,  succeeded  him  in  Norway. 
Harthacnut,  his  son  by  Ethelred's  widow,  yElfgifu  or 
Emma,  had  Denmark.  In  England,  when  the  Witan 
met  at  Oxford  to  choose  their  king,  there  was  division 
of  opinion.  A  powerful  northern  party,  led  by  Earl 
Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  supported  by  the  '  lithsmen,'  or 
sailors  of  London,  the  standing  naval  force,  favoured 
Harold,  a  son  of  Cnut  by  an  English  mother.  Cnut 
himself  had  wished  Harthacnut  to  be  his  successor,  and 
Godwine,  the  true  heir  of  Cnut's  policy,  did  his  utmost 
to  carry  out  his  master's  will.  But  the  old  rivalry 
between  Northern  and  Southern  England  reappeared. 
The  Witan  chose  Harold  '  to  hold  all  England  for  him- 
self and  his  brother  Harthacnut,  who  was  in  Denmark.' 
This  may  only  mean  that  Harold  was  to  be  regent  till 
Harthacnut  arrived  ;  but  in  any  case  it  gave  too  much 
power  to  the  northern  party,  and  did  not  satisfy  God- 
wine,  who  withdrew  with  y£lfgifu-Emma  to  Winchester, 
where,  with  the  royal  body-guard  of  '  housecarls  '  which 
Cnut  had  introduced  into  England,  they  prepared  to 
hold  Wessex  for  Harthacnut. 

Now  befell  an  event  which  cast  its  shadow  over 
Godwine's  whole  future  life.  The  sons  of  yElfgifu- 
Emma  and  Ethelred  the  Unready,  the  '  aethelings,'  or 
princes,  Edward  and  Alfred,  were  living  amongst  their 
mother's  kinsmen  in  Normandy.  In  1036  Alfred  landed 
in  England,  with  a  band  of  followers.  On  his  way  to 
visit  his  mother  at  Winchester  he  was  seized,  blinded, 
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and  sent  to  the  monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  died.  His 
companions  were  sold,  tortured,  or  put  to  death  with 
great  cruelty.  Later  accounts  of  this  outrage  threw 
the  blame  on  Harold,  on  Harold  in  concert  with 
Godwine,  or  even  on  iElfgifu-Emma,  but  the  popular 
belief  of  the  time,  a  belief  embodied  in  one  version  of 
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(The  Old-English  Calendar.     Eleventh  Century.     Cotton  MS.,  Brit.  Mits.) 

the  Chronicle  in  ballad  form,  made  Godwine  primarily 
responsible  for  the  crime. 

'  And  Godwine  then  him  let  (hindered), 
And  him  in  prison  set, 
His  comrades  he  dispersed, 
And  some  of  them  he  slew  ; 


Never  has  bloodier  deed 
Been  done  upon  this  earth 
Since  hither  came  the  Danes.' 

Whether  innocent  or  guilt)'',  Godwine  never  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  himself  from  suspicion.  He  certainly 
had  some  temptation  to  get  rid  of  a  possible  new 
candidate  for  the  throne  which  he  was  struggling  to 
hold  for  Harthacnut.  That  struggle  ended  shortly 
after  Alfred's  murder.  Early  in  1037  ' men  chose 
Harold  to  be  king  over  all,  and  forsook  Harthacnut, 
for  that  he  was  too  long  in  Denmark.'  Harold  had 
seized  the  '  hoard,'  or  royal  treasure,  at  Winchester, 
and  now  he  drove  his  mother  '  /Elfgifu  the  queen  '  out 
of  England — '  without  any  mercy,'  says  the  chronicler. 
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She  took  refuge  with  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  and 
as  Godwine  did  not  share  her  exile,  he  must  have 
acquiesced  in  the  new  order.  But  in  1040  Harold  died, 
and  the  Witan  offered  the  English  crown  to  Hartha- 
cnut,  who  had  joined  /Blfgifu-Emma  at  Bruges,  and 
was  preparing  to  invade  England. 

The  new  king  and  his  mother  returned,  escorted  by  a 
fleet  of  sixty  ships,  to  be  welcomed  by  all  parties.  But 
Harthacnut  '  did  nothing  kingly  the  while  that  he 
reigned.'  He  had  Harold's  body  dug  up  and  cast  into 
a  fen,  whence  the  Danes  of  London  rescued  it.  He 
taxed  heavily  to  pay  the  crews  of  his  ships,  and  when 
the  men  of  Worcester  rebelled,  and  slew  two  '  house- 
carls  '  who  were  sent  to  collect  the  tax,  the  three  great 
earls,  Godwine  of  Wessex,  Leofric  of  Mercia,  and 
Si  ward  of  Northumbria,  were  ordered  to  harry  the  town 
and  shire. 

Godwine  was  now  formally  accused  of  the  murder  Ox 
the  '  retheling  '  Alfred,  and  cleared  himself  by  '  com- 
purgation.' In  this  form  of  trial,  the  accused  man 
swore  that  he  was  innocent,  and  a  body  of  '  compur- 
gators,' or  '  oath-helpers,'  varying  in  number  and  rank 
with  the  standing  of  the  accused  and  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  then  swore  that  the  oath  of  the  accused  was 
'  clean,'  or  true.  Though  Godwine  seems  only  definitely 
to  have  denied  complicity  in  the  blinding  of  Alfred,  he 
was  acquitted,  and  he  won  the  king's  good  graces  by 
the  gift  of  a  gold-beaked  ship,  manned  by  eighty 
splendidly  equipped  warriors. 

In  1042  Harthacnut  died  '  as  he  stood  at  his  drink ' 
at  a  wedding-feast.  He  was  unmarried,  but  he  had 
made  provision  for  the  succession.  In  1041  the 
'  aetheling '  Edward  had  come  to  England,  and  had 
been  '  sworn  to  king,'  or  recognized  as  Harthacnut's 
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successor.  Now,  even  before  Harthacnut  was  buried, 
'  all  men  received  Edward  as  king,  as  was  his  birth- 
right,' and  he  was  crowned  at  Winchester  in  the 
following  year.  The  only  other  likely  candidates, 
indeed,  we're  the  exiled  son  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  who  claimed  both  Denmark 
and  England  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  Harthacnut,  and 
Cnut's  nephew  Sweyn,  son  of  his  sister  Estrith  and  of 
Earl  Ulf.  Godwine  is  said  to  have  used  all  his  per- 
suasive eloquence  to  ensure  Edward's  accession,  though 
Sweyn  was  connected  with  his  own  family  ;  and  when 
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yElfgifu-Emma  was  suspected  of  intriguing  against  her 
son,  old  friendship  did  not  prevent  him  from  riding 
with  the  king  and  the  great  earls  to  Winchester,  and 
carrying  out  the  decree  of  the  Witan  by  seizing  the 
queen-mother's  lands  and  treasure.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  reputed  murderer  of  Edward's  brother,  and 
the  constant  supporter  of  the  house  of  Cnut,  should 
thus  abandon  his  Anglo-Danish  policy ;  but  the  voice 
of  the  people  had  spoken  for  Edward,  and  the  clear- 
sighted Godwine  doubtless  realized  that  he  could  best 
maintain  firm  and  orderly  government  in  England  by 
fostering  the  national  loyalty  to  the  old  royal  stock, 
while  he  concentrated  all  real  power  in  his  own  hands. 
Self-interest  tended  in  the  same  direction.  Since  Cnut's 
death  Godwine  had  been  more  or  less  under  a  cloud, 
but  with  the  gentle,  indolent  Edward  on  the  throne,  he 
I-  3 
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might  hope  to  build  up  again  his  old  authority,  and  to 
found  a  great  family,  if  not  a  dynasty. 

The  opening  years  of  Edward's  reign  were,  in  truth, 
the  period  of  Godwine's  greatest  power.  In  1045  his 
beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter,  Edith,  of  whom 
it  was  said, 

'  As  a  rose  from  a  thorn 
Edith  from  Godwine  was  born  ' 
[Sicut  spina  rosam 
Genuit  Godwinus  Editliam], 

became  the  king's  wife,  and  the  Court  influence  thus 
secured  was  strengthened  by  the  accumulation  of  vast 
territorial  possessions  in  the  hands  of  the  West-Saxon 
earl,  his  sons  Sweyn  and  Harold,  and  his  nephew 
Beorn,  brother  of  Sweyn  Estrithson.  The  house  of 
Godwine  ruled  over  the  whole  of  Southern  England 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Thames  and  the  Severn.  The 
sea-coast  from  Humber  to  Severn-mouth,  the  Cinque 
Ports,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Canterbury,  the  royal 
cities  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Gloucester,  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Thames,  were  all  within  their  immediate 
sphere  of  influence.  Sweyn  watched  the  Welsh  frontier 
from  his  earldom,  which  included  Oxfordshire  and 
Berkshire,  as  well  as  the  western  shires  of  Hereford, 
Gloucester,  and  Somerset.  Harold,  Earl  of  East- 
Anglia,  guarded  the  eastern  coast.  Beorn,  apparently, 
was  earl  over  a  district  roughly  answering  to  the  old 
'  Five  Boroughs,'  or  Danish  Mercia,  stretching  to  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Humber. 

But  north  of  Humber  Siward  the  Strong  ruled  as 
an  independent  prince,  and  from  his  Mercian  earldom 
Leofric  looked  with  jealousy  on  the  rapid  rise  of  his 
rival. 

Still  more  threatening  was  the  king's  fondness  for 
foreign   favourites  and   Norman   customs.     Ralph,  his 
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sister's  son,  was  early  invested  with  an  English  earldom  ; 
Norman  bishops  were  appointed  to  English  sees ;  Nor- 
man castles,  square  stone  towers  or  '  keeps,'  sprang  up 
on  English  soil.  Trouble  came,  too,  from  Godwine's 
own  family.  His  sons  inherited  the  wild  Wicking  strain 
that  ran  in  their  Danish  mother's  blood :  they  were 
lawless  and  headstrong.  In  1046  Sweyn  was  outlawed 
for  carrying  off  the  abbess  of  Leominster  from  her 
convent.  When,  three  years  later,  the  king  would 
have  pardoned  him,  Harold  and  Beorn,  who  had 
obtained  his  forfeited  lands,  refused  to  restore  them. 
Edward  at  the  time  was  at  Sandwich,  with  part  of  the 
fleet,  while  Godwine  and  Beorn  lay  weather-bound  on 
their  ships  at  Pevensey.  Here  Sweyn  joined  them. 
He  persuaded  Beorn  to  return  to  Sandwich  to  plead 
with  the  king,  enticed  him  to  Bosham  in  Sussex,  where 
his  own  fleet  was  waiting,  had  him  kidnapped  and 
rowed  out  to  one  of  the  ships,  murdered  him  at  sea, 
and  buried  him  at  Dartmouth.  So  savage  a  revenge 
roused  general  indignation.  Beorn's  friends  and  the 
'  lithsmen '  of  London  translated  his  body  to  Win- 
chester. The  king  and  the  host  proclaimed  the 
murderer  '  nithing,'  or  worthless,  the  strongest  term  of 
reproach  known  to  the  English.  Six  out  of  Sweyn's 
eight  ships  deserted  him.  He  fled  to  Flanders,  and 
though  he  was  forgiven  and  '  inlawed '  the  next  year, 
his  crime  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
house  of  Godwine  was  weakened  just  when  it  needed 
all  its  strength  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Norman 
party  in  England.  In  1051  a  serious  blow  was  struck 
at  Godwine's  power  by  the  appointment  of  the  Norman 
Robert,  formerly  Abbot  of  Jumieges  and  now  Bishop 
of  London,  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  in 
preference  to  the  earl's  kinsman  /Elfric.     In  the  same 
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year,  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,   Edward's  brother- 
in-law,  visited   England.     Returning  by  Dover,  one  of 
his  followers  was  slain  by  a  townsman   on  whom   he 
had  forcibly  quartered  himself.     A  fight   ensued,  and 
men   fell   on  either  side.     Eustace  complained  to  the 
king,  and  Godwine  was  ordered  to  punish  the  Dover 
townsfolk.     '  But,'  says  the  chronicler,  '  the  earl  would 
not,  for  that  he  was  loth  to  injure  his  own  earldom.' 
Thereupon  the  king  summoned  the  Witan  to  Gloucester. 
But  Godwine  and  his  sons  had  a  grievance  of  their 
own,  in  the  excesses  of  the  foreigners  who  had  built 
'  Richard's  castle '   in   Herefordshire,  in  Sweyn's  earl- 
dom.    They  demanded  the  surrender  of  Eustace,  and 
of  the  Frenchmen  in  the  castle.     The  king  replied  by 
surrounding  himself  with  the  forces  of  the  earls  Siward, 
Leofric,  and  Ralph.     Godwine,  Sweyn,  and  Harold  had 
gathered  their  followers  also,  '  though  it  was  hateful  to 
them  to  stand  against  their  rightful  lord.'     Northern 
and    Southern    England   were    arrayed    against    each 
other.     But  the  growing  national  feeling  was  shown 
in  the  reluctance  to  shed  English  blood,  which  pre- 
vented an  appeal  to  arms,  and  referred  the  decision  of 
the  dispute  to  a  later  meeting  of  the  Witan.     When, 
in  the  autumn  of  105 1,  this  assembly  met  in   London, 
the   feeling  against    the   house   of  Godwine   ran   high. 
Old    charges   were    revived.      Sweyn    was    outlawed. 
Godwine  himself,  according  to  one  account,  was  mock- 
ingly bidden  to  restore  alive  the  murdered  Alfred  and 
his  companions.     His  followers  began  to  drop  off  as 
the  negotiations  dragged  slowly  on.     Fearing  to  appear 
before  the  Witan  without  the  guarantee  of  safety  which 
the  king  refused,  he  withdrew  to  Sussex,  and  thence, 
when  the  king  and  the  Witan  pronounced  sentence  of 
outlawry  against  him  and  his  sons,  he  fled  to  Flanders. 
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With  him  went  his  wife  and  his  sons  Sweyn  and 
Tostig,  with  Tostig's  bride,  Judith,  the  sister  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders.  Harold  and  his  younger  brother 
Leofwine  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  and  Queen  Edith  was 
sent  to  a  nunnery.  The  victory  of  the  king's  party 
seemed  complete,  when  England's  future  conqueror, 
Duke  William  of  Normandy,  '  came  from  beyond  sea 
with  a  great  host  of  Frenchmen '  to  visit  his  cousin 
Edward,  and  to  spy  out  the  land  which  was  already  to 
him  the  land  of  promise. 

But    the    English    people    mourned    for    Godwine, 


MAY.       SHEEP-TENDING. 


whom  they  loved  as  a  father,  and  marvelled  at  his  fall. 
'  Wondrous  would  it  have  seemed,'  wrote  the  Worcester 
chronicler,  '  if  any  man  before  this  had  said  that  it 
should  so  befall,  for  that  he  was  ere  this  so  high 
upraised  as  if  he  ruled  over  the  king  and  all  England, 
and  his  sons  were  earls  and  the  king's  darlings,  and  his 
daughter  wedded  {betrothed)  and  married  to  the  king.' 
Men  desired  to  share  his  exile.  They  proposed  to 
restore  him  by  force,  and  though  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Count  of  Flanders  interceded  vainly  for  the 
exiles,  the  summer  of  1052  saw  their  triumphant 
return.  Godwine  crossed  with  a  fleet  to  Dungeness, 
and  thence,  hearing  that  the  king's  ships  were  at 
Sandwich,  he  sailed  to  Pevensey.  A  storm  drove  him 
back    to    Flanders,    and    the    royal     fleet    returned    to 
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London.  The  earl  seized  the  opportunity  to  slip 
across  to  England,  and  after  harrying  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  he  sailed  westward  to  Portland,  where  he  met 
Harold,  who,  with  nine  ships,  had  come  from  Ireland, 
plundering  and  slaying  on  the  western  and  southern 
coasts  as  he  went.  The  combined  forces  of  father  and 
son  turned  eastwards  again,  and  as  they  came  into 
their  own  district,  the  sailors  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
brought  their  ships  to  meet  them,  and  the  men  of 
Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Essex  came  forth,  ready  to 
live  or  die  with  their  earl.  They  sailed  up  the  Thames 
to   Godwine's   house  at   Southwark,   to   find  the   king 


AUGUST.       REAPING 


waiting  for  them  with  fifty  ships,  and  a  body  of  troops 
drawn  up  on  the  northern  bank.  Godwine's  ships 
outnumbered  those  of  Edward;  he  had  a  land  force 
also,  and  the  Londoners  were  on  his  side,  but  he 
vowed  that  he  would  rather  die  than  do  aught  against 
his  lord  the  king.  Both  sides  shrank  from  fighting 
their  kinsmen  ;  all  alike  hated  the  king's  '  outlandish  ' 
favourites,  and  in  a  meeting  of  the  Witan  Godwine 
declared  his  innocence,  and  was  restored  to  the  king's 
friendship  and  to  his  '  full  earldom.'  His  sons  regained 
their  former  honours,  save  Sweyn,  who  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  to  expiate  his  crimes,  and 
died   on    his   return   journey.     Queen    Edith    returned 
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from  her  convent.  Good  laws  were,  promised  to  the 
people  in  place  of  the  Norman  'unlaw'  and  injustice, 
and  '  Robert  the  Archbishop  and  all  the  Frenchmen 
were  outlawed,  because  they  had  made  discord  between 
Godwine  earl  and  the  king.'  The  archbishop  fought 
his  way  to  the  coast  and  escaped  in  a  crazy  ship,  and 
the  Norman  courtiers  took  horse  and  fled  to  their 
castles. 

Godwine  did  not  long  enjoy  his  recovered  prosperity. 
As  he  and  his  sons  were  keeping  the  Easter  of  1053  at 
Winchester  with  the  king,  he  fell  from  his  seat,  struck 
down  by  mortal  illness,  and  never  spoke  again.     He 


SEPTEMBER.       BOAR-HUNTING. 


was  buried  in  the  Old  Minster  at  Winchester,  while  the 
people  wept  for  the  '  Earl  of  happy  memory,'  the 
nursing  father  of  the  kingdom. 

In  after-days,  the  great  earl's  sudden  death  formed 
the  nucleus  of  an  elaborate  legend.  Godwine,  in  this 
story,  was  sitting  at  table  with  Edward  when  the 
murder  of  Alfred  was  mentioned.  Then  said  the  earl, 
'  I  see,  Oh  king,  that  you  frown  on  me  when  you 
remember  your  brother,  but  God  forbid  that  I  should 
swallow  this  morsel  if  I  am  guilty  of  anything  tending 
to  his  peril  or  to  your  disadvantage.'  As  he  thus  spoke, 
choked  with  the  morsel  which  he  had  put  into  his 
mouth,  he  closed  his  eyes  in   death.     As  the  stain  of 
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Alfred's  murder  clung  to  Godwine  through  life,  so  this 
idle  tale,  embroidered  with  many  fresh  details,  per- 
sistently darkened  his  memory.  Norman  hatred 
painted  him  as  a  crafty  traitor,  bent  on  establishing  his 
own  power  at  all  costs.  But  the  English  remembered 
the  West-Saxon  earl  and  his  sons  as  '  men  of  great 
mind,  the  diligent  founders  and  guardians  of  Edward's 
kingdom.'  There  is  truth  in  both  estimates.  Godwine 
was  a  great  noble,  with  the  local  and  personal  ambitions 
of  his  class,  but  his  aims  were  far  wider  and  more 
statesmanlike  than  those  of  his  fellow-earls.  They 
sought  to  weaken  the  kingship  and  to  rule  at  will  over 
the  provinces  of  a  divided  England.  Godwine  sought 
to  unify  England,  and  to  strengthen  himself  by 
strengthening  the  kingship  and  controlling  it.  Thus 
his  family  policy  was  but  part  of  a  national  policy. 
Gifted  with  a  power  of  personal  influence  which  caused 
it  to  be  said  of  him  that  '  where  he  leaned,  thither 
fortune  would  turn,'  he  used  that  influence  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  English  people,  to  rouse  in  them  a 
national  spirit,  and  to  maintain  the  '  good  laws  '  which 
were  their  most  precious  heritage.  For  this  he  deserves 
the  title  of  '  land-father  '  {pater  patriot),  which  a  con- 
temporary writer  gives  him,  for  in  the  feeling  of 
national  unity  and  the  preservation  of  Old-English 
law  lay  the  best  safeguard  against  the  dangers  which 
threatened  England  in  the  local  isolation  of  the  great 
earls  and  the  innovating  tendencies  of  foreign  invaders. 


WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 
(1027-1087.) 

In  a  rocky  valley  in  the  pleasant  land  of  Normandy, 
overshadowed  by  a  ruined  castle,  lies  the  little  town  of 
Falaise.  Here,  in  the  year  1027,  as  the  townsfolk  still 
with  pride  relate,  was  born  William  the  Great,  the 
destined  conqueror  of  England. 

The  son  of  the  Norman  duke,  Robert  the  Magnificent, 
and  of  a  Falaise  tanner's  daughter,  William's  boyhood 
was  one  long  struggle  with  adverse  fortune.  He  was 
only  seven  years  old  when  his  father,  before  starting 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  presented  him  to  the 
Norman  nobles  as  their  future  ruler.  'He  is  little,'  said 
the  duke,  '  but  he  will  grow,  and  the  King  of  France  will 
protect  him.' 

Unwillingly  enough  the  proud  Norman  lords  did 
homage  to  the  child,  whom  they  despised  for  his  base 
birth.  When,  a  few  months  later,  Duke  Robert  died  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  vows  thus  reluctantly  taken  were 
promptly  broken.  The  nobles  built  stone  castles, 
whence  they  ravaged  the  surrounding  country.  The 
guardians  of  the  boy-duke  were  assassinated.  His  own 
life  was  attempted.  But  this  stern  training  brought 
out  all  William's  natural  force  of  character.  Before 
he  was  twenty  he  had  crushed  a  formidable  rising  of 
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the  nobles  of  Western  Normandy  in  the  battle  of  Val- 
es-dunes   (1047),    destroyed    the    rebels'    castles,    and 
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restored  peace  and  security  to  the  duchy.     Before  he 
was  forty  he  had  won  the  English  crown. 
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When,  in  1051,  the  young  duke  returned,  laden  with 
gifts,  from  his  visit  to  England,  he  may  already  have 
dreamt  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  the  childless 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Henceforth  his  whole  policy 
tended  to  the  realization  of  that  dream.  His  alliance 
with  Flanders  through  his  marriage  with  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Count  Baldwin  V.,  meant  security  from 
northern  invasion  for  the  duchy,  and  a  clear  passage 
across  the  Channel.  The  defeat  of  Henry  I.  of  France, 
in  the  battles  of  Mortemer  (1055)  and  Varaville  (1058), 
secured  his  eastern  frontier  against  French  aggression. 
His  conquest  of  Maine  (1064)  strengthened  his  southern 
frontier  against  the  Count  of  Anjou.  The  death  of  the 
French  king  in  1060  and  the  guardianship  of  his  young 
son  Philip  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders  also  told  in 
William's  favour,  while  the  Pope,  who  had  opposed  the 
marriage  with  Matilda,  was  won  over  in  1059  by 
Lanfranc,  the  famous  Abbot  of  Bee. 

Meanwhile  in  England  the  succession  question 
became  urgent,  when  the  surviving  son  of  Edmund 
Ironside  returned  from  exile  only  to  die.  His  son 
Edgar  was  a  child,  and  England  needed  a  strong  man 
to  save  her  from  the  foes  who  ringed  her  round — Scots 
and  Welsh  and  Irish  Danes,  across  the  Channel  the 
watchful  Norman  duke,  and  beyond  the  North  Sea 
Sweyn  Estrithson,  King  of  Denmark.  At  such  a  crisis, 
Harold,  son  of  Godwine,  might  not  unreasonably 
cherish  designs  on  the  crown.  Already  Earl  of  Wessex 
and  Herefordshire,  Edward  the  Confessor's  right-hand 
man  and  '  under-king  '  (subregulus) ,  he,  with  his  brothers 
Tostig  Gyrth  and  Leofwine,  ruled  all  England  save  the 
earldom  of  Mercia,  which  Leofric's  son  JElfgar  inherited 
in  1057.  But  local  feuds  thwarted  Harold's  con- 
solidating  policy.     In   1065  the    Northumbrians  drove 
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out  Tostig,  who  had  been  their  earl  since  Siward's 
death,  and  chose  in  his  stead  Morkere,  son  of  iElfgar 
and  brother  of  Edwin,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to 
the  Mercian  earldom.  The  houses  of  Godwine  and 
Leofric  were  now  almost  equal  in  territorial  power,  and 
though  on  Edward  the  Confessor's  death  in  January, 
1066,  Harold  was  crowned  king,  he  ruled  by  a  doubtful 
title.  The  Old-English  kingship  was  both  elective  and 
hereditary.  The  '  Witan  '  {wise  men),  or  central  as- 
sembly, chose  the  king,  but  their  choice  was  restricted 
to  one  family,  the  '  royal  stock.'  The  nomination  of 
the  late  king  gave  a  claim  to  consideration,  but  no  right 
to  the  throne.  Though  Edward  had  probably  recom- 
mended Harold  as  his  successor,  he  lacked  the  here- 
ditary qualification,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  far  he  was 
freely  elected  by  the  Witan.  Only  one  English 
chronicler  definitely  states  that.' men  chose  him'  as 
king,  and  the  Normans  declared  that  he  seized  the 
crown  by  force. 

William  of  Normandy's  opportunity  had  now  come. 
He  claimed  the  English  throne  as  the  chosen  heir  of 
his  cousin  Edward,  and  charged  Harold  with  usurpa- 
tion and  perjury.  Some  time  previously,  indeed, 
Harold,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ponthieu,  had 
been  surrendered  to  William,  and  compelled,  as  the 
price  of  freedom,  to  swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saints  to 
further  the  duke's  succession  to  the  English  kingdom. 
The  invasion  of  England  could,  moreover,  be  repre- 
sented as  a  holy  war  against  the  rebellious  English, 
who  had  unlawfully  deprived  Robert  of  Jumieges  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  William  could  point  to 
the  Pope's  gift  of  a  consecrated  banner,  and  to  the 
Papal  Bull  declaring  Harold  a  usurper,  as  proofs  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause.     By  thus  appealing  to  the 
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religious  zeal  of  his  vassals,  and  by  holding  out  hopes 
of  plunder,  he  gathered  a  large  force  of  Norman 
nobles  and  of  mercenary  adventurers.  The  duke's 
own  administrative  ability  was  shown  in  the  ceaseless 
activity  which  in  seven  months  built  a  fleet  and  made 
all  ready  for  the  great  expedition.  Meantime,  Harold, 
too,  had  gathered  his  '  ship-fyrd  '  and  '  land-fyrd  '  to 
meet  the  danger  which  threatened  from  two  quarters. 


DUKE    WILLIAM    COMES    TO    PEVENSEV. 

(From  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.) 

The  Norman  host  lay  at  St.  Valery,  awaiting  a  favour- 
able wind  to  cross  the  Channel,  and  the  banished 
Tostig  was  hovering  with  a  fleet  about  the  English 
coast.  Harold  held  his  forces  together  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  through  the  summer  of  1066,  but  with  Septem- 
ber they  dispersed  to  reap  the  harvest.  Then  came 
tidings  that  Tostig  and  his  ally,  Harold  Hardrada, 
King  of  Norway,  had  sailed  up  the  H umber  and  were 
menacing  York.  Edwin  and  Morkere  had  already 
been  defeated,  and  York  had  made  terms,  when  Harold, 
riding  night  and  day  with  his  house-carls  and  thegns, 
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surprised  the  invaders,  and  utterly  crushed  them  in  the 
battle  of  Stamford  Bridge. 

The  victory  was  dearly  bought.  The  wind  changed, 
and  the  Normans  landed  unopposed  at  Pevensey. 
Hurrying  southward  with  his  thegns  and  house-carls, 
and  summoning  the  Wessex  '  fyrdmen '  from  their 
harvest-fields,  Harold  occupied  the  hill  of  Senlac,  above 
Hastings,  and  offered  battle  without  waiting  for  the 
Northern  earls  to  come  up.     Grouped  round  the  Dragon 


NORMAN    ARCHERS. 

(From  the  Bay  en  x  Tapestry.) 

of  Wessex  and  Harold's  own  standard  of  the  Fighting 
Man,  the  English  were  massed  on  the  hill.  All  were 
on  foot — the  house-carls  and  thegns  in  helmets  and 
shirts  of  mail,  with  battle-axes,  spears,  short  swords, 
and  long  kite-shaped  shields,  the  fyrdmen  rudely 
armed  with  clubs,  stakes,  or  javelins.  The  Norman 
knights  fought  on  horseback,  with  sword  and  lance, 
and  their  footmen  included  a  body  of  archers. 

On  the  morning  of  October    14  the  Normans  rode 
into  action  with  the  consecrated  banner  in  their  midst. 
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Before  them  went  the  minstrel  Taillefer,  singing  the 
song  of  Roland,*  as  he  tossed  his  sword  into  the  air. 
The  English  locked  their  shields  together  and  awaited 
the  attack.     The  archers  opened  the  fight  with  a  cloud 


NORMAN    HORSEMEN. 

(From  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.) 


of  arrows.  The  thunder  of  blows  followed,  and  the 
lightning  of  clashing  sword  and  shield.  Twice  the 
Normans  charged  up  the  slope,  only  to  fall  back  from 
the  impenetrable  '  shield-wall.'     Then,  feigning  flight, 


HAROLD    TRYING    TO    PULL    THE    ARROW    FROM    HIS    EYE. 

(From  the  Bayeux  Tapestry. ) 

they  lured  the  English  from  their  strong  formation, 
and,  turning  on  them  fiercely,  won  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
The  king  and  his  house-carls    gallantly  defended  the 

*  One  of  the  twelve  '  paladins  '  in  the  romance  of  Charlemagne. 
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standards,  till  Harold,  his  eye  pierced  by  an  arrow,  sank 
beside  the  bodies  of  his  brothers  Gyrth  and  Leofwine, 
to  meet  death  at  the  hands  of  his  triumphant  foes, 
'  and,'  writes  the  English  chronicler,  '  the  Frenchmen 
held  the  place  of  slaughter,  as  God  granted  it  them  for 
our  sins.' 

The  Norman  victory  was  largely  due  to  the  duke's 


WILLIAM    THE    CONQUEOR    AND    HIS    KNIGHTS. 

(From  the  Baycux  Tapestry.) 

indomitable  will.  When  his  men  wavered  on  the 
rumour  of  his  death,  he  raised  his  helmet,  with  the  cry  : 
'  I  live,  and  by  God's  help  I  will  conquer,'  and  this 
resolute  trust  in  his  cause  inspired  others  with  equal 
confidence. 

After  the  battle  William  secured  Dover,  received  the 
submission  of  Winchester,  and  marched  by  Canterbury 
on .  London,  where  the  Witan  had  already  chosen  as 
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king  Edgar  /Etheling,  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside. 
Edwin  and  Morkere,  who  had  left  Harold  unsupported 
at  Hastings,  still  hesitated  to  fight,  and  when  the 
Normans,  after  burning  Southwark,  crossed  the  Thames 
at  Wallingford  and  reached  Berkhampstead,  ravaging 
as  they  went,  the  Londoners,  led  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  the  boy-king,  submitted  to  the  Conqueror. 
On  Christmas  Day  William  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  while  the  assembled 
English  hailed  him  as  king  with  a  great  shout.  It 
seemed  an  unlucky  omen  that  the  Norman  soldiers 
without,  alarmed  at  the  clamour,  set  fire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  and  the  ceremony  ended  in  angry 
tumult. 

But  though  the  Norman  duke  had  been  elected  king 
of  the  English,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remained 
unsubdued,  and  even  in  the  conquered  districts  the 
spirit  of  revolt  was  abroad.  Eor  more  than  three  years 
after  the  coronation  William's  full  powers  were  taxed 
by  the  difficulty  of  holding  the  prize  which  his  sword 
had  won.  In  1067,  whilst  he  was  in  Normandy,  the 
English  rebelled  against  his  regents — his  half-brother, 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  Earl  of  Kent,  and  William 
Fitz-Osbern,  Earl  of  Hereford.  In  1068  Exeter  was 
taken,  and  the  West  was  subdued  ;  the  sons  of  Harold 
were  driven  back  from  the  Somersetshire  coast  to  Ire- 
land ;  a  Northern  rising  was  suppressed,  and  the  Great 
North  Road  was  guarded  by  a  chain  of  castles  ;  while 
Edwin  and  Morkere  submitted,  and  Edgar  /Etheling 
withdrew7  to  Scotland.  In  1069  a  second  Northern 
revolt  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  Danish 
fleet  in  the  Humber.  At  once  the  North  rose  again 
under  Edgar  iEtheling,  and  the  flame  of  rebellion 
spread  through  the  western  and  south-western  shires. 

1.  4 
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Leaving  the  Earl  of  Hereford  to  deal  with  the  Western 
insurgents,  King  William  bought  off  the  Danes,  regained 
York,  and  crushed  the  North  by  harrying  the  country 
up  to  the  river  Tees.  Then,  by  a  wonderful  march 
over  snow-clad  moors,  he  swooped  down  on  Chester, 
and  stamped  out  the  last  embers  of  revolt.  The  Eng- 
lish patriots  made  a  final  stand  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  under 
Hereward,  and  Edwin  and  Morkere  escaped  from  the 
Court  to  join  them.  But  Edwin  was  slain  by  his  own 
men,  and  Morkere  only  reached  Ely  to  be  banished  by 
William  on  the  capture  of  the  '  Camp  of  Refuge '  in 
107 1.  The  conquest  of  England  was  crowned  in  1072 
by  the  submission  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots.  William's 
hands  were  freed  for  the  task  of  bringing  order  out  of 
the  chaos  of  a  disorganized  Church,  an  ambitious 
baronage,  and  a  dispirited  people. 

His  first  care  was  for  the  Church.  In  England  the 
spiritual  fervour  of  Dunstan's  day  had  waxed  faint,  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline  had  been  relaxed  in  the  Danish 
wars,  while  the  effects  of  Cnut's  reforms  had  died  out 
under  his  weak  successors.  But  on  the  Continent  the 
eleventh  century  was  marked  by  a  religious  revival, 
which  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  monastic  revival 
of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
which  was  generally  observed  by  the  monks  of  the 
West,  was  revived  and  developed  in  the  Burgundian 
abbey  of  Cluny.  The  Cluniac  monks  held  lofty 
theories  of  the  sacredness  and  dignity  of  the  spiritual 
power.  They  sought  to  purify  the  Church  by  freeing 
it  from  secular  interests.  Hence  they  waged  unceasing 
war  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which  entangled 
them  in  secular  cares,  and  against  simony,  the  practice 
of  buying  and  selling  spiritual  services  and  offices. 
Their  teaching  had  a  profound  influence.     Cluny  be- 
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came  the  starting-point  of  a  widespread  movement  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  which  led  to  a  reform  of  the 
Papacy;  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years — from  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century — men  trained  in  the  Cluniac  traditions  guided 
the  destinies  of  the  Western  Church. 

William  the  Conqueror  had  done  much  to  further 
the  reform  movement  in  his  duchy,  and  when  he 
turned  to  the  re-organization  of  the  English  Church, 
it  was  to  Normandy  that  he  looked  for  help.  In  1070 
Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  deprived  of 
his  see  for  holding  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  with 
the  archbishopric,  for  acting  as  archbishop  during  the 
lifetime  of  Robert  of  Jumieges,  and  for  seeking  his  pall 
from  the  anti-Pope.  In  his  place  William  appointed 
Lanfranc,  Abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen,  the  great 
teacher  who,  as  prior  of  Bee,  had  made  that  remote 
Norman  abbey  one  of  the  most  famous  centres  of 
learning  in  Western  Christendom. 

The  English  bishops  and  abbots  were  gradually 
replaced  by  Normans,  the  bishops'  sees  were  removed 
from  country  villages  to  towns,  and  many  of  the 
massive  Norman  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  of  which 
portions  still  remain,  were  built,  among  them  '  Battle 
Abbey,'  on  the  hill  of  Senlac.  Special  church  councils 
were  held  by  the  archbishop,  and  ecclesiastical  cases, 
which  had  formerly  been  heard  in  the  local  courts  of 
shire  and  hundred,  where  bishop  and  ealdorman  de- 
clared the  custom  law,  were  henceforth  tried  by  the 
bishops  in  their  own  courts,  by  ecclesiastical  or  '  canon  ' 
law. 

Though  these  changes  tended  to  bring  England  into 
harmony  with  the  new  theories  of  church  government, 
and  to  weaken  the  former  intimate  connection  between 
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Church  and  State,  the  Conqueror  had  no  intention  of 
giving  up  the  substantial  authority  over  ecclesiastical 
matters  which  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  In  1073, 
Alexander  II.,  the  Pope  who  had  blessed  the  conquest 
of  England,  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  VII.,  the  famous 
Hildebrand,  a  monk  of  Cluny,  whose  attempts  to  realize 
the  Cluniac  ideal,  and  to  make  the  spiritual  power 
supreme  over  all  temporal  powers,  brought  about  the 
great  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire. 
When,  however,  he  demanded  from  the  English  king 
not  only  tribute,  the  old  '  Peter's  pence,'  but  fealty,  as 
from  vassal  to  lord,  William  firmly  refused.  The 
tribute  which  former  English  kings  had  paid  he  would 
render,  but  fealty  was  a  new  claim  which  he  would 
never  recognize.  His  determination  to  be  master  in 
his  own  kingdom  was  further  marked  in  the  three  rules 
or  '  customs '  which  defined  his  position  as  head  of  the 
English  Church.  No  Pope  might  be  acknowledged  in 
his  dominions  without  his  permission,  nor  might  Papal 
letters  be  received  before  he  had  seen  them.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  might  not  decree  or  forbid 
anything  in  an  ecclesiastical  council  unless  the  king 
had  approved  it  and  ordained  it  beforehand.  No 
bishop  might  excommunicate  or  punish  the  king's 
barons  or  servants  without  the  royal  consent.  Thus 
the  English  Church  retained  its  national  character, 
even  while  the  Norman  Conquest  drew  it  into  closer 
union  with  the  Churches  of  the  Continent,  with  all 
that  such  union  implied — law  and  order  and  good 
government,  a  share  in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
life  of  Western  Christendom,  citizenship  of  the  world 
instead  of  insularity,  vigorous  and  even  stormy  progress 
instead  of  dull  stagnation. 

The  Conqueror's  subjugation  of  the  revolted  English 
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proved  his  courage  and  military  ability.  In  his  reform 
of  the  English  Church  he  revealed  the  organizing 
power  of  his  race,  and  the  sincere,  if  somewhat  formal, 
piety  of  his  age.  His  policy  towards  the  arrogant 
Norman  nobles  gave  evidence  of  statesmanlike  prudence 
and  foresight.  Local  disunion  had  wrought  the  down- 
fall of  the  West-Saxon  dynasty.  The  lesson  was  not 
lost  upon  the  Conqueror,  who  had  seen  the  results  of 
baronial  ambition  in  Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles, 
their  duke's  equals  by  birth,  who  had  shed  their  blood 
in  his  cause,  might  well  hope  to  share  with  him  the 
fruits  of  conquest.  But  William  was  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  his  position  as  the  heir  of  the  Confessor, 
elected  by  the  '  Witan.'  Those  who  had  fought  for 
Harold  were  treated  as  rebels  against  their  lawful  king, 
and  their  estates  were  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  while 
those  who  had  not  fought  had  to  '  redeem  '  their  lands 
by  a  money  payment.  Thus,  as  national  king,  William 
gathered  all  the  land  of  England  into  his  own  hands, 
and  as  Conqueror  he  redistributed  it  on  his  own  terms. 
The  estates  which  were  granted  to  Norman  lords  were 
scattered  through  several  counties,  to  avoid  dangerous 
accumulations  of  territorial  power,  and  were  held 
directly  of  the  king  by  military  service.  Nor  would 
William  consent  to  part  with  the  royal  rights  of 
supreme  justice  save  in  the  '  Palatine  '  earldoms  which 
guarded  the  frontiers — Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Kent,  and 
the  bishopric  of  Durham — while  the  castles  which  he 
built  to  overawe  the  English  were  garrisoned  with 
royal  troops,  and  the  government  of  the  shires  was 
entrusted  to  royal  sheriffs. 

The  discontent  of  the  Normans  soon  found  vent  in 
organized  revolt.  In  1075  Ralph  Guader,  the  English- 
Breton  Earl  of  Norfolk,  married  the  sister  of  Roger, 
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the  Norman  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  at  the  marriage 
feast  a  rising  was  planned  with  Waltheof,  the  English 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  son  of  Siward  of  Northumbria. 
But,  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicle, 

'  There  was  that  bride-ale 
To  many  men's  bale.' 

Waltheof  betrayed  the  plot  to  the  king.  Lanfranc 
thundered  excommunication  against  the  rebels.  The 
sheriffs  of  Hereford  and  Worcester,  and  the  English 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  Wulfstan,  led  out  the  '  fyrd,'  and 
prevented  Roger's  army  from  crossing  the  Severn, 
while  Odo  of  Bayeux  defeated  Ralph  Guader  in  the 
East.  Roger  was  imprisoned  for  life,  Ralph  fled. over- 
sea, and  Waltheof,  the  least  guilty  of  the  three,  was 
executed,  probably  as  an  Englishman  under  the  English 
law,  which  punished  treason  with  death. 

The  suppression  of  the  rising  by  bishops,  sheriffs,  and 
'  fyrd,'  showed  the  wisdom  of  following  the  example  of 
Edgar  and  Cnut,  in  relying  on  the  Church  as  a  check 
to  the  great  nobles,  and  maintaining  the  Old-English 
institutions  as  a  balance  to  baronial  power.  Through- 
out his  reign  William  pursued  this  policy.  The  West- 
Saxon  laws  were  confirmed,  the  local  courts  were 
retained,  the  Anglo-Saxon  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken 
from  all  freemen,  and  with  it  was  combined  an  oath  of 
homage  from  all  landholders  in  a  great  meeting  at 
Salisbury  in  1086.  Yet,  with  all  this  seeming  con- 
tinuity, the  English  people  smarted  under  a  bitter 
sense  of  change.  The  sheriff  who  called  out  the  '  fyrd  ' 
and  presided  over  the  shire-court,  the  lord  who  lived  in 
the  manor-house,  the  abbot  in  the  monastery,  the  great 
baron  in  the  frowning  castle  which  English  labour  had 
helped  to  build,  were  strangers  and  foreigners.  The 
English    freeman,    whose    independent    holding    now 
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formed  part  of  a  Norman  manor;  the  English  monk, 
who  could  not  understand  the  language  of  his  Norman 
superiors,  were  restless  and  discontented,  and  their 
misery  still  echoes  in  the  words  of  the  Peterborough 
chronicler:  'The  king  and  the  head-men  loved 
covetousness  much  and  overmuch.  .  .  .  They  recked 
not  how  sinfully  .  .   .  the  sheriffs  got  money  from  poor 
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men.'  In  1084  William  revived  the  Danegeld  which 
the  Confessor  had  abolished,  and  in  order  to  make  this 
tax  yield  as  much  as  possible  he  caused  the  great 
Domesday  Survey  to  be  taken  in  1086,  and  its  results 
to  be  recorded  in  Domesday  Book.  In  every  shire 
throughout  England  committees  of  Normans  and 
Englishmen,  under  the  sheriff,  inquired  into  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  land,  the  names  of  the  landholders,  the 
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number  of  their  tenants,  the  area  under  cultivation, 
the  pastures,  mills,  and  fish-ponds,  the  amount  formerly 
paid  as  Danegeld,  and  the  possibility  of  extorting  more 
in  the  future.  '  There  was  not  one  hide  nor  one  yard 
of  land  .  .  .  not  an  ox  nor  a  cow  nor  a  pig  that  was 
not  set  down.'  Equally  unpopular  were  William's 
Forest  Laws.  A  mighty  hunter,  who  could  draw  a  bow 
while  galloping  on  horseback  which  no  other  man 
could  bend,  he  '  loved  the  high  deer  as  if  he  were  their 
father,'  made  blinding  the  penalty  for  killing  them, 
and  swept  away  churches  and  villages  to  form  his 
royal  hunting-ground  of  the  New  Forest.  '  His  great 
men  complained,  and  the  poor  men  murmured  .  .  . 
but  he  recked  naught  of  them  all.' 

The  latter  half  of  the  Conqueror's  reign  was  occupied 
with  wars  in  Brittany  and  Wales,  and  revolts  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  in  1078  the  barons  and  the  King  of 
France  supported  William's  eldest  son  Robert  in  an 
attempt  to  wrest  the  duchy  from  his  father.  The  year 
1087,  which  opened  with  pestilence,  storm,  and  famine, 
closed  with  the  death  of  '  William,  England's  king.' 
As  he  watched  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Mantes, 
which  he  had  destroyed  to  punish  the  French  king  for 
an  idle  jest,  his  horse  swerved,  and  he  received  a  fatal 
injury.  He  died  at  Rouen  on  September  9,  1087,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  abbey-church  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Caen.  When  his  body  was  about  to  be  lowered  into 
the  earth,  a  knight  stepped  forward  and  cried  aloud  : 
'  The  ground  on  which  you  stand  was  the  place  of  my 
father's  house.  I  forbid  the  body  of  the  spoiler  to  be 
buried  in  my  inheritance.'  William  had,  indeed,  seized 
the  land  to  build  his  church,  and  payment  had  to  be 
made  for  the  grave  before  the  knight  would  suffer  the 
king  to  be  laid  to  rest.     '  He  who  had  ruled  over  so 
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many  cities  and  towns  and  villages  lacked  a  free  spot 
of  earth  that  was  his  own  for  his  burial.' 

Thus  passed  away  the  Conqueror  of  England,  a  great 
king,  a  strong,  self-contained  man,  '  beyond  measure 
stern  to  those  who  gainsaid  his  will,  but  mild  to  good 
men  who  loved  God.'  Long  after  his  death  his  people 
talked  of  his  tall,  bulky  figure,  his  fierce  expression  and 
haughty  manner,  and  recalled  with  half-unwilling 
admiration  the  strict  justice  of  the  king  who  dared  to 
'  put  earls  in  bonds  and  thegns  in  prison,'  and  the 
'  good  peace  which  he  made  in  the  land,  so  that  a  man 
might  go  unharmed  through  the  kingdom  with  his 
bosom  full  of  gold.' 


SAINT  ANSELM,  THE  LAST  OF 
THE  FATHERS. 

(1034-uog.) 

It  is  significant  of  the  change  wrought  in  the  English 
Church  by  the  Norman  Conquest  that  for  nearly  a 
century  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings  the  greatest 
English  Churchmen  were  not  Englishmen.  Lanfranc 
and  St.  Anselm,  the  successors  on  the  throne  of 
Canterbury  of  those  island  saints  Dunstan  and  M\{  heah, 
were  men  of  Italian  birth,  Norman  training,  and 
European  fame,  who  brought  to  the  country  of  their 
adoption  the  quickened  energy  and  the  wide  culture 
born  of  a  varied  experience. 

If  Lanfranc  represents  the  practical  benefits  which  a 
closer  union  with  the  Churches  of  the  Continent  con- 
ferred on  England,  the  benefits  of  strong  government, 
orderly  rule,  and  regulated  industry,  St.  Anselm  re- 
presents that  spiritual  influence  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  ennobled  and  gave  meaning  to  the  drudgery  of 
material  labour.  His  was  one  of  those  saintly 
characters  which  were  the  best  fruits  of  mediaeval 
and  monastic  Christianity.  As  a  thinker  and  teacher 
he  bore  witness  to  the  educating  and  civilizing  power 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  yet  it  was  during  his  archi- 
episcopate  that  the  first  signs  of  strife  between  Church 
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and  State  appeared  in  England,  and  thus  the  story  of 
his  life  illustrates  with  peculiar  vividness  the  good  and 
the  evil  of  the  wonderful  ecclesiastical  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages — its  religious  charm,  its  intellectual  force, 
its  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  arrogance.  Born  at 
Aosta,  an  ancient  Roman  town  nestling  beneath  the 
great  range  of  Alps  which  divides  Italy  from  Switzer- 
land, Anselm  early  felt  the  influences  of  the  classic  past, 
and  of  a  grand  and  rugged  nature.  To  his  childish 
fancy  heaven  rested  on  the  snowy  mountain-peaks,  and 
in  his  dreams  he  wandered  up  to  the  palace  of  God,  and 
sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  His  studious,  fervent  nature 
led  him,  while  still  a  boy,  to  desire  the  monastic  voca- 
tion ;  but  his  ardour  cooled  as  life,  with  all  the  attrac- 
tions it  had  to  offer  for  the  son  of  noble  and  wealthy 
parents,  opened  before  him,  and  after  his  mother's 
death  he  seems  to  have  given  himself  up  unreservedly 
to  worldly  pleasures.  The  love  of  serious  things  and 
the  passion  for  knowledge  natural  to  a  mind  of  great 
power  reasserted  themselves,  however,  when  his  father's 
severity  drove  him  from  home  to  seek  his  fortune 
beyond  the  Alps.  He  had  heard  of  the  fame  of 
Lanfranc,  and  after  three  years  of  wandering  he  settled 
down  in  the  Abbey  of  Bee,  to  study  and  teach  day  and 
night  under  the  direction  of  the  great  master. 

When  his  father  died,  a  threefold  choice  lay  before 
him  :  the  life  of  an  Italian  noble,  administering  his 
hereditary  estates  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  the  life  of  a 
hermit,  and  the  life  of  a  monk.  It  was  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  of  compromise  which  always  distinguished 
Anselm  that  he  chose  the  middle  course,  a  life  in  the 
world  though  out  of  the  world,  active  yet  sheltered — the 
life  of  the  monastery. 

In    1063,    when    Lanfranc    became    Abbot    of    St. 
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Stephen's  at  Caen,  Anselm  succeeded  him  as  prior  of 
Bee.  In  1078  he  was  appointed  abbot  on  the  death  of 
the  aged  founder  Herlouin,  and  he  held  the  abbacy 
till,  in  1093,  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Anselm's  best  years  were  thus  spent  at  Bee,  and  the 
record  of  his  life  there  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  his 
disciple,  the  English  monk  Eadmer.  The  daily  routine 
of  a  great  religious  house  gave  scope  for  ability  of  all 
kinds.  The  monasteries  of  that  early  period  served  as 
inns  for  travellers,  schools  for  the  young,  hospitals  and 
workhouses  for  the  sick  and  poor,  libraries  for  the 
preservation  of  manuscripts.  The  monks  worked  hard 
themselves,  and  taught  others  to  work.  They  felled 
woods,  drained  and  cultivated  waste  lands,  tended 
flocks  and  herds,  and  performed  all  the  household  work 
of  the  community,  which  was  in  itself  almost  a  little 
world.  They  were  cooks,  butlers,  tailors,  carpenters, 
wheelwrights,  farmers,  gardeners,  doctors,  sick-nurses, 
musicians,  authors,  schoolmasters,  lawyers,  architects, 
and  builders,  according  to  their  several  gifts,  and  as  the 
claims  of  their  religious  duties  gave  opportunity.  To 
the  abbot,  who  presided  over  the  whole  society,  and  to 
the  prior,  his  immediate  assistant,  fell  a  specially  heavy 
share  of  administrative  work  :  the  organization  of  all 
departments,  the  responsibility  for  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  brethren,  the  representation 
of  the  interests  of  the  monastery  in  the  outside  world. 
Anselm  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task.  As  prior,  he 
gave  his  whole  time  and  thoughts  to  the  service  of  God 
and  his  fellow-men.  Often,  after  a  hard  day  spent  in 
counselling  and  exhorting  those  who  came  to  him  for 
advice,  he  would  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
correcting  manuscripts,  or  in  meditating,  with  tears  of 
longing,   on  the    blessedness    of  the  future    life.     The 
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jealousies  of  his  brother-monks  he  subdued  by  a  gentle- 
ness which  won  over  the  most  obstinate.  Tenderness 
was  indeed  a  marked  feature  of  his  character.  Young 
men  confided  their  secrets  to  him  as  to  '  the  sweetest  of 
mothers.'  He  loved  children,  and  reproved  an  abbot 
who  tried  to  flog  his  little  scholars  into  goodness. 
Trees,  he  said,  would  not  thrive  if  they  were  tied  up 
and  restrained  from  the  freedom  of  their  natural 
growth  ;  the  goldsmith  would  not  fashion  delicate 
images  by  rough  strokes  of  the  hammer ;  even  so 
children  would  best  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  virtue  and 
show  the  beauty  of  holiness  if  they  were  treated  with 
fatherly  kindness.  The  later  story  of  the  hunted  hare 
which  sought  and  found  refuge  under  the  archbishop's 
horse,  and  the  tales  of  his  personal  care  of  the  sick 
and  infirm  in  the  abbey  hospital,  bear  witness  to  his 
sympathy  with  every  kind  of  weakness  and  suffering. 

With  this  simplicity  of  nature  he  combined  great 
intellectual  gifts.  While  still  prior  he  set  himself  to 
explain  '  obscure  and  hitherto  unsolved  questions 
touching  the  Divinity  of  God  and  our  faith,'  and 
throughout  his  life  he  occupied  himself  with  writing 
Latin  treatises  on  difficult  points  in  religion  and 
philosophy,  which  won  him  a  leading  place  among  the 
deepest  thinkers  of  the  age,  so  that  he  has  been  called 
'  the  last  of  the  Fathers '  of  the  Church,  and  '  the  first 
of  the  Schoolmen,'  or  later  teachers  of  philosophy  and 
theology. 

When,  most  unwillingly,  Anselm  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  abbot  at  Bee,  he  gave  up  much  of  the  practical 
work  of  the  monastery,  and  devoted  himself  to  con- 
templation and  to  the  education  and  discipline  of  the 
monks.  He  now  visited  the  possessions  of  Bee  in 
England,   where    he  won  many  friends   by   his   genial 
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manners  and  the  ready  tact  with  which  he  adapted  his 
conversation  to  his  hearers,  warning  and  teaching  by 
means  of  pithy  homely  anecdotes  and  illustrations. 
Even  the  mighty  Conqueror  became  as  another  man  in 
Anselm's  presence,  and  when  he  lay  dying  at  Rouen  it 
was  to  the  Abbot  of  Bee  that  his  thoughts  turned  in  his 
extremity. 

With  the  Conqueror's  death  the  hopes  of  the  great 
feudal  nobles  revived,  but  in  England,  William  Rufus, 
with  the  help  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish people,  firmly  repressed  the  spirit  of  revolt.  At 
first  the  rule  of  Rufus  promised  well,  but  when  in  1089 
Lanfranc  died,  the  king  showed  himself  in  his  true 
colours  as  one  who  '  feared  God  but  little,  man  not  at 
all.'  Personally  brave,  and  scrupulous  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  formal  rules  of  chivalrous  honour,  he  had 
inherited  something  of  his  father's  shrewd  business 
instincts,  as  well  as  his  military  capacity,  but  he  lacked 
just  those  qualities  wherein  had  lain  the  Conqueror's 
strength — the  kingly  dignity,  the  steadfast  will,  the 
unerring  judgment.  Hard,  grasping,  ambitious,  of  a 
bitter,  mocking  spirit,  there  were  few  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  the  Red  King.  He  alienated  the  nobles  by 
his  severity,  the  clergy  by  his  oppression  of  the  Church, 
the  people  by  his  ruthless  avarice,  all  men,  in  that  age 
of  superstitious  piety,  by  his  daring  irreverence  and 
contempt  for  holy  things.  He  scrupled  not  to  seize 
the  treasures  of  the  Church,  and  to  retain  vacant 
benefices  in  his  own  hands  that  he  might  enjoy  their 
revenues,  for  '  he  would  be  the  heir  of  every  man, 
hallowed  and  lay.'  On  Lanfranc's  death,  even  the 
mother-church  of  Canterbury  was  left  vacant,  '  widowed 
of  her  pastor,'  for  nearly  four  years.  At  the  Christmas 
Council  of  Gloucester  in  1092  the  king  was  asked  to 
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allow  prayers  to  be  offered  in  all  the  churches  that  God 
would  lead  him  to  appoint  a  worthy  archbishop. 
'  Whatever  the  Church  may  pray  for,'  sneered  Rufus, 
'  nothing  shall  prevent  me  from  doing  what  I  choose.' 
'By  the  Holy  Face  of  Lucca,'  he  cried,  when  Anselm, 
then  in  England,  was  suggested  as  Lanfranc's  successor, 
'  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  shall  be  archbishop  at 
present,  save  myself!'  But  his  mood  changed  when  in 
1093  a  dangerous  illness  overwhelmed  him  with  the 
fear  of  death.  Anselm  was  summoned  to  the  royal 
sick-bed,  and,  with  full  and  solemn  promises  of  amend- 
ment of  life,  the  king  nominated  him  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. 

Vainly  did  Anselm,  now  nearly  sixty,  and  reluctant 
to  accept  fresh   responsibility,   plead   his  age,   his  in- 
capacity for  secular  business,  the  ties  that  bound  him 
to  Normandy.    The  bishops  overruled  all  his  objections, 
the  sick  king  urged  him  with  tears  to  yield.     When  he 
still  resisted,  the  pastoral  staff  was  held  by  force  against 
his  clenched  hand,  and  he  was  almost  carried  into  the 
church,  murmuring,  amid  the  cries  of  '  Long  live  the 
bishop,'   and   the  chanting  of  the   Te  Dciun,   '  Ye  do 
nought,   ye  do   nought.'      To  the  bishops   he  gave  a 
characteristic  warning.     The  plough  of  the  Church,  he 
said,  had  been  drawn  in  England  by  two  strong  oxen 
— the  king,  representing  secular  justice  and  sovereignty, 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  representing  Divine 
doctrine  and  governance.     Now. to  a  wild  young  bull 
they  would    yoke  a  weak    old    sheep,   and   the  result 
would  be  failure  and  disappointment.     The  prophecy 
was  soon  fulfilled.     Anselm  did  homage  in  the  autumn 
of  1093,  and  was  consecrated   in    December.      Before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  and  the  king  were  at  variance. 
Rufus  had   recovered,  only  to  be  more  reckless  than 
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before   his  illness.     'By  the  Holy  Face  of  Lucca,'   he 
swore,  '  God  shall  never  have  me  good  for  the  evil  that 
He  has  wrought  me  !'    He  would  be  supreme  in  Church 
and  State  ;  but  he  merely  valued  power  for  selfish  ends, 
whereas  Anselm  thought  that  power  was  entrusted  to 
kings  for  the  good  of  their  people,  and  that  the  com- 
mands of  earthly  princes  might   be  disobeyed  if  they 
were  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of  which  the  Church 
was  the  interpreter.     Disputes  were  inevitable.     Rufus 
was  dissatisfied  at  the  amount  contributed  by  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  war  in  Normandy,  and  gave  vent  to  his 
anger  when  Anselm  asked  to  fetch  his  '  pall,'  the  white 
woollen   stole  which  the  Pope  granted  to  archbishops 
as  a  sign  of  their  office,  from  Urban  II.      Urban  was 
acknowledged  as  Pope  by  France  and  Normandy,  but 
the  Emperor  supported  the  rival  Pope  Clement,  and 
the  English  king  had  not  yet  made  his  choice.      Rufus 
refused,  in  accordance  with  his  father's  '  customs,1  to 
allow  the  archbishop  to  accept  a  Pope  whom  he  had 
not   himself  recognized,   though   Anselm   had  declared 
openly  before  his  consecration  that,  as  Abbot  of  Bee, 
he  was   already  bound    to   Urban.      The    matter  was 
referred  to  a  Great  Council  at   Rockingham.     All  the 
bishops,  save  Gundulf  of  Rochester,  sided  with  Rufus, 
but  the  lay  nobles  and  the  people  took  Anselm's  part. 
The    king,    after    trying    to    win    over    Urban    II.    by 
acknowledging    him   as   Pope,   at   last   consented   to   a 
reconciliation,   and  Anselm   agreed    to    take    the    pall, 
which  a  Papal   Legate  had  brought  to  England,  from 
the  altar  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

But  the  hope  of  peace  was  vain.  The  king  grumbled 
at  the  archbishop's  offering  towards  the  expenses  in 
Normandy,  and  at  the  ill-equipment  of  the  troops  he 
provided   for  the  Welsh  war.     Summoned  before  the 
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king's  court,  Anselm  resolved  to  go  to  Rome  and  take 
counsel  of  the  Pope.  After  three  refusals  from  Rums 
he  threatened  to  go  without  leave.  This  was  contrary 
to  custom,  and  now  bishops  and  barons  alike  were  on 
the  king's  side.  Rufus  bade  Anselm  either  promise 
never  again  to  appeal  to  the  Pope,  or  leave  the  realm. 


..<*' 


SEAL    OF    ST.    ANSELM. 

He  chose  the  latter  course,  and  after  blessing  the  king, 
he  embarked  at  Dover,  where,  as  a  last  insult,  a  king's 
officer  searched  his  baggage  lest  he  should  be  carrying 
off  treasure.  Travelling  by  Cluny  and  Lyons,  he 
crossed  Mont  Cenis  to  Rome  in  1098.  Urban  received 
him  with  great  honour  as  '  the  Pope  of  another  world,' 
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but  did  little  practically  to  advance  his  cause.  In  iogg 
Anselm  was  present  at  the  great  Lateran  Council  which 
condemned,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  all  lay  '  in- 
vestiture ' — that  is,  the  grant  and  reception  of  the 
symbols  of  ecclesiastical  office  from  lay  hands — and 
also  all  homage  of  ecclesiastics  to  laymen  for  Church 
honours.  Shortly  after  this  he  withdrew  to  Lyons, 
where,  says  Eadmer,  in  the  following  year,  noo,  a 
beautiful  youth  appeared  in  the  night  to  one  of  the 
archbishop's  clerks,  and  bade  him  tell  his  master  that 
the  quarrel  with  the  Red  King  was  at  an  end.  Some 
days  after  came  the  news  that  Rufus  had  fallen,  shot 
to  death  by  an  arrow  while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest. 
The  tender-hearted  Anselm  shed  tears  over  his  enemy's 
tragic  fate,  though  to  him  the  accession  of  William's 
brother  Henry  meant  restoration  to  home  and  country. 

One  of  Henry's  first  actions  was  to  recall  Anselm, 
'  the  noble  exile,  with  whom  all  religion  was  also 
banished,'  and  to  restore  him  to  all  his  honours.  It 
was  Anselm  who  married  Matilda,  niece  of  Edgar 
yEtheling,  to  Henry  in  October,  noo;  it  was  he  who 
held  the  nobles  firm  to  their  allegiance  to  the  king 
when  Robert  of  Normandy  landed  in  England  in  1102. 

Yet  on  ecclesiastical  questions  king  and  archbishop 
could  not  agree.  Henry  claimed  the  right,  exercised 
by  his  father  and  brother,  of  receiving  homage  from  all 
English  prelates  for  the  temporal  possessions  of  their 
sees,  which  they  held  as  barons,  and  also  of  conferring 
on  them  the  '  spiritualities,'  the  ecclesiastical  dignities 
and  powers  of  the  office,  by  the  grant  of  the  pastoral 
staff  and  ring.  But  after  the  Lateran  decree  of  1099 
Anselm  felt  himself  bound  to  resist  this  claim,  and  a 
long  struggle  followed,  which  was  really  only  part  of 
the  great  struggle  over  the  same  question  which  was 
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going  on  at  the  time  between  Pope  and  Emperor.  To 
Henry,  according  to  Eadmer,  to  lose  homage  and  in- 
vestiture seemed  like  losing  half  his  kingdom  ;  but  he 
feared  to  offend  Anselm,  lest  he  should  make  Robert 
King  of  England.  Urban  II.  was  now  dead,  and  the 
new  Pope,  Paschal  II.,  supported  the  archbishop,  but 
the  English  bishops  and  nobles  held  to  the  king. 

Long  and  wearisome  negotiations  ensued.  Embassies 
and  letters  passed  between  England  and  Rome,  and  at 
length,  in  1103,  Anselm  himself  went  to  the  Papal  Court 
to  try  and  settle  matters.  The  Pope,  however,  refused 
to  sanction  the  '  customs '  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  archbishop  was  given  to  understand  that  under 
the  circumstances  Henry  did  not  desire  his  presence  in 
England.  Once  more  he  retired  to  Lyons ;  but  though 
the  king  seized  the  revenues  of  the  archbishopric,  there 
was  no  open  breach,  and  the  queen  and  Bishop  Gundulf 
of  Rochester  stood  by  Anselm  throughout.  In  1106, 
the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Tenchebrai,  he  returned  to 
England,  and  in  the  following  year,  1107,  after  a  three 
days'  debate  in  the  Great  Council,  a  wise  compromise 
was  effected.  The  king  entirely  gave  up  his  claim  to 
invest  with  bishopric  or  abbacy  by  staff  and  ring  ;  the 
archbishop,  with  the  Pope's  sanction,  gave  up  his  claim 
to  refuse  consecration  to  prelates-elect  who  had  done 
homage  to  the  king.  The  king,  that  is,  retained  the 
right  of  conferring  the  '  temporalities,'  but  surrendered 
the  grant  of  '  spiritualities '  to  the  Church.  It  was 
in  essentials  much  the  same  agreement  as  was  come 
to  fifteen  years  later,  in  11 22,  at  Worms,  between 
Paschal  II.  and  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 

Thus  the  first  great  contest  between  Church  and 
State  in  England  ended  in  a  partial  victory  for  both 
sides,  thanks  to  the  gentle  firmness  of  Anselm  and  the 
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calm  good  sense  of  Henry  I.  The  struggle  was  destined 
to  be  revived  again  and  again  in  different  ages  and  in 
different  forms,  for  it  was,  in  truth,  a  struggle  between 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  supreme 
power  in  the  Church.  In  the  feudal  twelfth  century 
the  questions  at  issue  were,  naturally  enough,  the  feudal 
questions  of  homage  and  of  the  grant  of  lands  and 
authority.  If  the  prelates  were  exempted  from  homage 
for  the  estates  they  held  of  the  Crown,  the  king  would 
not  be  in  any  real  sense  supreme  feudal  lord  in  England, 
and  the  tie  between  Church  and  State  would  be 
weakened.  In  the  matter  of  homage,  then,  the  king 
was  quite  right  in  clinging  to  his  father's  '  customs.' 
This  point  won,  however,  he  was  wise  in  yielding  the 
further  point  of  investiture,  in  which  no  question  of 
landholding  or  feudal  service  was  involved,  and  in 
which  the  intrusion  of  laymen  might  well  seem  an 
insult  to  the  spiritual  dignity  of  the  Church. 

Anselm  lived  less  than  two  years  after  the  settlement. 
His  last  days  were  peacefully  spent  in  good  works,  in 
meditation,  and  in  study.  While  his  frail  body  wasted 
away,  his  mind  retained  all  its  vigour.  As  he  lay  on 
his  death-bed  on  the  Palm  Sunday  of  nog,  he  desired, 
if  it  were  God's  will,  to  live  to  solve  a  question  on  the 
origin  of  the  soul  with  which  he  was  engaged.  But 
this  was  not  to  be.  He  '  left  the  world  for  his  Lord's 
Easter  Court  '  three  days  later,,  on  the  Wednesday 
before  Easter,  '  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  pontificate, 
and  the  seventy-sixth  of  his  life.'  He  was  buried  near 
Lanfranc  at  Canterbury,  but  his  body  was  afterwards 
moved  to  a  chapel  beneath  the  south-eastern  tower  of 
the  cathedral.  Miracles  were  imputed  to  him,  though 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  formally t  canonized  till 
the  fifteenth  century. 
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Eadmer  records  how,  at  the  hour  of  Anselm's  death, 
a  Canterbury  monk  saw  in  a  vision  St.  Dunstan  and  a 
company  of  fair  white-robed  attendants,  waiting  in  the 
archbishop's  death-chamber  to  lead  his  soul  to  heaven. 

It  was  a  pretty  fancy  which  linked  the  great  English 
saint  with  his  worthy  successor,  'Anselm,  than  whom 
none  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  right,  none  in  this 
time  so  thoroughly  learned,  none  so  perfectly  spiritual, 
the  father  of  his  country,  the  mirror  of  the  world.'* 

From  Eadmer's  ''Life  of  Anselm.'' 

Another  time  he  (Anselm)  saw  a  boy  playing  with  a 
little  bird  in  the  road.  The  bird's  leg  was  tied  with  a 
string,  and  when  this  was  slackened,  it  tried  to  fly  away, 
desiring  to  escape.  But  the  boy,  holding  the  string  in 
his  hand,  pulled  the  bird  back  every  time,  thinking  this 
immense  fun. 

The  Father  (Anselm),  seeing  this,  had  pity  on  the 
bird,  and  breathed  a  wish  that  the  string  might  break 
and  restore  it  to  liberty.  And  lo  !  the  string  breaks, 
the  bird  flies  away,  the  boy  weeps,  the  Father  rejoices. 
Calling  us,  he  then  said :  '  Did  you  notice  the  boy's 
game  ?  .  .  .  In  like  manner  the  devil  plays  with  many 
men,  whom  he  nets  in  his  snares,  and  leads  into  diverse 
sins  according  to  his  will  .  .  .  when  they  fly  away  they 
are  drawn  back  into  the  same  vices  .  .  .  nor  can  they 
be  freed  unless  by  a  great  effort,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God,  the  string  of  evil  habit  is  broken.' 

*   William  of  Malmesbury. 


ROBERT  OF  BELESME,  THE  CRUEL 
TYRANT. 

In  the  stirring  days  of  the  early  twelfth  century,  days 
of  reckless  crime  and  unbridled  passions,  there  lived 
one  man  so  unequalled  in  wickedness  that  he  was  re- 
membered as  '  Robert  the  Devil,'  while  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb,  and  '  the  wonders  of  Robert  of  Belesme  ' 
became  a  common  saying. 

Robert,  lord  of  Montgomery  and  Belesme,  Count  of 
Ponthieu,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  lord  of  Arundel  and 
Tickhill,  was  an  excellent  example  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
baron  at  his  worst,  an  example  of  the  hideousness  of 
power  untempered  by  justice  or  mercy,  of  authority 
unchecked  by  sense  of  responsibility. 

Yet  the  life  which  closed  in  disgrace  and  misery 
opened  with  bright  hopes.  Tall  and  strong,  a  brave, 
skilful  soldier,  quick-witted  and  ready  of  speech,  a 
favourite  with  the  Conqueror,  who  knighted  him  with 
his  own  hand,  Robert  seemed  born  to  wealth  and 
honour.  His  father,  Roger  of  Montgomery,  was  re- 
warded for  his  share  in  the  Conquest  of  England  by  a 
grant  of  the  border-earldom  of  Shrewsbury,  with  the 
lordship  of  Arundel  in  Sussex.  His  mother,  Mabel  of 
Belesme,  was  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  of  Normandy  ; 
his  wife  was  the  only  child  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu. 

But  the  sons  of  the  House  of  Belesme  inherited  with 
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their  vast  possessions  a  temper  so  cruel  and  treacherous 
that  it  might  make  '  even  demons  to  shudder.'  Robert's 
mother  was  murdered  by  some  of  the  many  men  she 
had  wronged.  His  wife  fled  from  the  husband  who 
left  her  to  pine  in  a  dungeon.  In  the  revolt  of  the 
Conqueror's  discontented  heir  in  1078,  Robert  himself 
sided  with  the  rebels  against  his  king  and  benefactor. 
Nine  years  later,  when  the  news  of  William's  death 
spread  through  Normandy,  the  lord  of  Belesme  turned 
the  ducal  garrisons  out  of  his  Norman  castles,  and 
prepared  to  plunder  and  ravage  at  will.  But,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  nobles  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  he  did  not  wish  Normandy  to  be  separated 
from  England,  and  he  supported  the  claim  of  Robert  to 
the  English  throne  ;  for  Robert,  brave,  generous,  and 
eloquent,  but  too  easy-going  and  weak-willed  to  be  a 
ruler  of  men,  would  have  made  a  king  after  the  barons' 
own  heart,  while  they  feared  the  resolute,  ambitious 
William  Rufus,  who  had  been  crowned  King  of  England 
on  his  father's  death.  Early  in  1088  '  there  was  a  great 
stir  '  in  England,  because  '  the  richest  Frenchmen  in 
the  land  would  betray  their  lord  the  king,  and  would 
have  to  king  his  brother  Robert.'  The  leader  of  the 
revolt  was  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  released  from  the 
prison  in  which  the  Conqueror  had  kept  him.  Duke 
Robert  sent  over  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  son  of  Godwine's 
old  enemy,  and  Robert  of  Belesme,  and  they,  with 
Belesme's  two  brothers,  made  Rochester  their  head- 
quarters. Meanwhile  the  North  rose  under  William, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  the  East  under  Roger  Bigod,  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  West  under  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of 
Coutances.  Roger  of  Montgomery,  Belesme's  father, 
sent  his  troops  to  help  the  rebels,  and  the  Welsh  joined 
the  rising.    The  West-country  was  harried,  and  the  city 
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of  Bath  was  burnt.  But  old  Bishop  Wulfstan  saved 
the  town  and  castle  of  Worcester  for  the  king,  and 
Rufus  himself  won  over  Roger  of  Montgomery  to  his 
side,  and,  supported  by  the  English  '  fyrd,'  took  Bishop 
Odo's  mound-fort  of  Tonbridge,  besieged  the  Bishop 
in  his  castle  of  Pevensey,  and  forced  him  to  surrender, 
while  the  English  beat  off  the  fleet  which  Robert  of 
Normandy  had  sent  to  the  help  of  the  rebels.  The 
revolt  now  centred  in  the  city  of  Rochester.  When 
Odo  in  person  commanded  the  garrison  to  surrender, 
the  besieged  soldiers  sallied  forth  and  made  him  a 
willing  prisoner.  But  Normans  and  English  flocked  to 
the  help  of  the  king.  The  city  was  blockaded  by  two 
wooden  towers.  Famine  and  pestilence. did  their  work, 
and  soon  the  trumpets  were  sounding  merrily,  as  Odo 
of  Bayeux,  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  Robert  of  Belesme 
and  his  brothers  marched  out  amidst  the  jeers  of  the 
royal  troops,  who  cried  for  '  halters,  halters,  for  the 
traitor  bishop  and  his  accomplices  !' 

Belesme  now  deserted  Duke  Robert,  and  became  a 
partisan  of  the  English  king  and  his  brother  Henry. 
In  the  autumn  of  1088,  when  he  landed  with  Henry  in 
Normandy,  they  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  order 
of  the  duke.  Thereupon,  Robert  of  Belesme's  father, 
Roger  of  Shrewsbury,  crossed  the  sea  to  avenge  his 
son.  In  the  war  which  followed,  fortune  was  turning 
in  the  duke's  favour,  when,  weary  of  strife,  he  gave  up 
the  cause  and  released  the  prisoners. 

The  next  ten  years  (1088-1098)  were  spent  by  Robert 
of  Belesme  in  Normandy  amidst  scenes  of  anarchy  and 
bloodshed,  in  which  he  gave  full  rein  to  his  savage 
nature.  The  indolence  of  Duke  Robert  and  the 
ambition  of  William  Rufus,  who  sought  to  win  the 
duchy  for  himself,  gave  the  nobles  their  opportunity. 
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The  land  was  filled  with  castles,  and  every  castle  was 
a  den  of  thieves  and  robbers,  who  lived  by  plundering 
the  surrounding  country.  Petty  private  wars  amongst 
these  turbulent  barons  were  carried  on  under  the 
shadow  of  the  greater  wars  between  the  duke  and  the 
English  king,  or  between  Normandy  and  France. 

The  struggle  between  Duke  Robert  and  Rufus  was 
ended  in  iogi  by  the  Treaty  of  Caen,  only  to  be 
renewed  in  1094.  But  in  1096  Robert  went  on  Crusade 
and  pledged  the  duchy  to  William,  who  soon  found 
himself  engaged  in  war  with  the  King  of  France  and 
with  the  Count  of  Maine,  Helie  de  la  Fleche.  In  this 
last  struggle  Robert  of  Belesme  played  a  leading  part, 
for  Helie's  dominions  lay  temptingly  near  to  the  lands 
of  Belesme.  Strengthened  by  the  king's  support, 
Robert  overran  Maine,  building  new  fortresses  and 
repairing  old  ones.  From  these  strongholds  he  and 
his  followers  '  waged  atrocious  war.'  Horrible  tales 
are  told  of  this  period  of  his  career — tales  of  burning 
and  plunder,  of  poisoning  and  blinding,  of  cruelty  to 
women  and  children,  of  the  cold-blooded  torture  and 
starvation  of  hundreds  of  persons,  for  whom  Robert 
would  refuse  ransom  rather  than  be  balked  of  the 
sight  of  their  suffering. 

Yet,  for  a  while,  Fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  the 
wicked  lord  of  Belesme.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
Hugh,  who  had  succeeded  Roger  of  Montgomery, 
Rufus  conferred  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  on  Robert 
on  payment  of  a  'relief  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
while  he  was  further  strengthened  by  the  grant  of  the 
Yorkshire  lordship  of  Tickhill,  or  Blyth.  When,  in 
1 100,  the  Red  King  was  slain,  and  Henry,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  Conqueror,  seized  the  English  throne,  the  new 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  foremost  among  those  who 
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advised  Robert  of  Normandy  to  assert  his  claims  by  force 
of  arms,  and  in  the  summer  of  iioi,  when  the  duke  in- 
vaded England,  Robert  of  Belesme  was  found  among 
his  adherents.  The  support  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
English  people  gave  Henry  an  army,  and  negotiation 
between  the  brothers  ended  in  a  general  reconciliation. 

But  though  immediate  punishment  did  not  fall  on 
the  faithless  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Henry  was  only 
biding  his  time  in  order  to  strike  the  more  surely. 
Spies  were  set  to  watch  Robert's  actions,  and  at 
Easter,  1102,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Great 
Council,  to  answer  no  less  than  forty-five  charges. 

Robert,  not  unnaturally,  hesitated  to  obey.  He  fled 
to  his  western  strongholds,  and  met  a  second  summons 
with  open  defiance.  Both  sides  now  prepared  for  a 
trial  of  strength.  Robert  held  Arundel  in  Sussex, 
Tickhill  in  Yorkshire,  Bridgenorth  and  Shrewsbury  in 
Shropshire,  and  his  castle  of  Careghova  on  the  Welsh 
border.  On  the  Continent,  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law  had  added  the  county  of  Ponthieu  to  his  posses- 
sions. His  brothers,  Roger  of  Poitou  and  Arnulf  of 
Pembroke,  supported  him.  The  Welsh  brought  him 
troops,  while  Ireland  and  even  Norway  were  appealed 
to  for  help.  Henry,  meanwhile,  stirred  up  Duke  Robert 
to  attack  the  Belesme  estates  in  Normandy,  and  him- 
self called  out  the  '  fyrd '  and  besieged  Arundel.  Two 
wooden  towers  were  built  to  watch  the  castle,  and  soon 
the  garrison,  after  vainly  seeking  help  from  their  lord, 
submitted,  with  his  consent,  to  the  king.  The  surrender 
of  Tickhill  followed,  and  Henry  was  free  to  turn  to  the 
western  centres  of  revolt.  The  earl  himself  was  at 
Shrewsbury,  the  Welsh  hovered  near,  and  three  chosen 
captains  held  Bridgenorth,  the  fortified  town  on  the 
cliff  above  the  Severn,  where  EthelfUed,   Lady  of  the 
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Mercians,  had  raised  her  '  burh.'      Earl  Robert,  with 
the   engineering    skill   for   which   he   was   famous,   had 
strengthened  the  natural  defences  of  the  place  by  the 
square   tower  of  which   the   ruins   still    command   the 
river.     When  the  English  forces  gathered  against  the 
fortress    in    the    autumn    of   1102,    the    great    men    in 
the  army,  fearing  lest  the  fate  which  threatened  Robert 
of  Belesme  should  overtake  them  all  in   turn,  urged 
Henry  to  come  to  terms  with   the  rebels.     Then,  as 
they  spoke  together,  a  shout  went  up  from  a  body  of 
soldiers    on    a    neighbouring    hill.      '  Trust    not    those 
traitors,    lord    king,'    they    cried;    'we    stand    by    you 
faithfully.      Make   no   peace   with    the   traitor  till   you 
have  him   alive  or  dead!'     This  counsel   of  the  rank 
and  file  prevailed.     The  siege  was  pressed,  the  Welsh 
were  bribed  to  desert  Robert,  the  rebel  leaders  and  the 
townsmen  of  Bridgenorth  were  induced  by  threats  and 
promises  to  surrender.     The  mercenary  soldiers  in  the 
town  still  held  out,  but  they  were  overpowered,  and 
the   royal    troops,    bearing   the    king's    standard,    took 
triumphant  possession  of  the  stronghold.     Henry  now 
marched  on  Shrewsbury  with  his  whole  army.     Robert 
of  Belesme  groaned  aloud  in  despair  when  he  heard 
that   Bridgenorth   had  been  taken,   and  that   no   help 
from  the  Irish  or  the  Norwegians  was  to  be  expected. 
Further  resistance  seemed  hopeless,  and  ambassadors 
from   the  earl   met   the   king   to  ask  for  peace.      But 
Henry   insisted    on    Robert's    unconditional   surrender. 
Utterly    humiliated,    the    haughty   leader    came    forth, 
handed  the  keys  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  king,  and  con- 
fessed himself  a  traitor.     He  was  suffered  to  depart 
unharmed  with   his  horses  and  arms,  but  his  English 
estates  and  those  of  his  brothers  were  forfeited.     '  All 
England  rejoiced  at  the  banishment  of  the  cruel  tyrant, 
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saying  :  "  Rejoice,  King  Henry,  and  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord  God,  for  you  began  to  rule  indeed  when  you 
conquered  Robert  of  Belesme  and  drove  him  from 
your  realm."  ' 

The  exiled  earl  returned  to  Normandy,  to  find  that, 
in  his  distress,  all  his  old  enemies  sided  with  Duke 
Robert  against  him.  A  savage  struggle  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  duke,  and  the  restoration  of  Robert  of 
Belesme  to  his  former  possessions.  But  this  restora- 
tion added  to  the  confusion  in  the  duchy,  and  offended 
Henry  of  England,  to  whom  the  Normans  were  begin- 
ning to  look  for  help.  By  1105  the  duke  was  at  war 
with  his  brother,  and  Belesme  was  sent  to  England  to 
arrange  a  reconciliation.  In  1106,  at  the  Battle  of 
Tenchebrai,  Duke  Robert  was  taken  prisoner  and  con- 
signed to  lifelong  captivity.  Robert  of  Belesme,  who 
commanded  a  division  of  the  duke's  army  in  the  battle, 
saved  himself  by  flight ;  but  Henry  could  afford  to  be 
merciful,  and  the  arch-rebel  was  pardoned,  though  the 
unlicensed  castles  which  he  had  built  in  Normandy 
were  destroyed.  But  his  cup  of  iniquity  was  almost 
full.  In  the  quarrels  with  France  and  Anjou,  in  which 
Henry  soon  found  himself  involved,  Robert  played  the 
traitor  for  the  last  time,  and  joined  the  party  of  William 
'  Clito,'  Duke  Robert's  son.  Henry's  patience  was  at 
an  end.  In  1112,  when  Robert  of  Belesme  ventured 
into  his  presence  as  ambassador  from  the  French  king, 
he  was  seized,  tried  on  an  old  charge,  and  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.  In  the  Dorsetshire  castle 
of  Wareham  he  dragged  out  the  remainder  of  his  days, 
with  none  to  pity  or  regret  his  fall.  '  He  who  had 
tormented  others  in  prison  perished  by  the  slow  agony 
of  a  perpetual  prison  .  .  .  and  no  man  knew  of  the 
day  of  his  death.' 
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HENRY    IT.,    PLANTAGENET. 
(1133— 1189.) 

It  is  recorded  by  the  chronicler  Roger  of  Hoveden 
that  in  the  year  1135  Henry  I.,  King  of  England, 
summoned  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons  throughout 
his  dominions  to  swear  fealty  to  his  destined  successors 
— his  daughter  Matilda,  Countess  of  Anjou,  widow  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  and  her  baby  son,  '  Henry 
Fitz-Empress.' 

The  child  thus  early  introduced  to  the  cares  of  State 
was  born  to  a  goodly  heritage.  Through  his  mother 
he  was  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  and  the  county  of  Maine.  His  father, 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  was  Count  of  Anjou  and  Touraine. 
The  blood  of  the  West-Saxon  kings,  of  the  Norman 
Wickings,  and  of  the  'demon-race'  of  the  Angevin 
counts,  mingled  in  the  veins  of  the  little  Henry,  a  boy 
of  passionate  temper,  adventurous  spirit,  and  imperious 
will.  His  early  years  were  passed  amidst  stirring 
scenes.  When,  in  December,  1135,  Henry  I.  died,  his 
nephew,  Stephen  of  Blois,  found  little  difficulty  in 
seizing  the  English  throne ;  for  vows  of  fealty  sat 
lightly  on  the  nobles,  and  the  haughty  Matilda  and 
her  foreign  husband  were  unpopular  with  the  people. 
Normandy,  too,  unwilling  to  be  ruled  from  Anjou,  was 
divided  in  its  allegiance. 
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But  Stephen  alienated  his  subjects  by  his  im- 
prudence, and  ruined  his  own  cause  by  imprisoning 
the  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  and  thus  turning 
the  Church,  his  faithful  ally,  into  his  bitter  foe.  In 
1 139  the  six-year-old  Henry  saw  his  mother  set  sail 
for  England  with  her  half-brother,  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  to  press  her  claims  by  force  of  arms.  In 
1141  he  followed  her,  and  while  England  was  torn  by 
civil  war,  the  boy  who  lived  to  give  her  such  '  good 
peace '  as  never  was  before,  was  learning  knightly 
accomplishments  in  his  Uncle  Robert's  stronghold  of 
Bristol,  and  longing,  doubtless,  for  the  day  when  he 
should  be  old  enough. to  strike  a  blow  for  the  recovery 
of  his  inheritance.  When  he  was  about  thirteen  he 
returned  to  Normandy,  where  his  father  was  rapidly 
winning  back  the  duchy. 

In  1 147  he  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  into 
England,  and  two  years  later  he  was  knighted  at 
Carlisle  by  his  great-uncle,  David,  King  of  Scots. 
Meanwhile,  Robert  of  Gloucester  had  died,  and  Matilda 
had  abandoned  the  struggle  for  the  English  crown  ; 
but  Normandy  had  submitted  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
and  in  1151  the  Norman  nobles  did  homage  to  Henry 
as  their  duke.  Soon  afterwards,  by  his  father's  death, 
he  became  Count  of  Anjou,  and  in  1152  his  marriage 
with  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Aquitaine,  the  divorced  wife 
of  the  French  king,  Louis  VII.,  extended  his  power  to 
the  Pyrenees.  Strengthened  by  this  alliance,  Henry 
invaded  England  in  1153,  and  was  eagerly  welcomed 
by  his  mother's  partisans.  The  war  was  renewed,  but 
the  death  of  Stephen's  eldest  son.  Eustace,  removed  one 
obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Stephen's  brother,  pitying  the   miserable   condition  of 
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the  people,  did  their   utmost  to   mediate  between   the 
combatants.     By  the  end  of  1 153  the  Treaty  of  Walling- 
ford  was  drawn  up,  by  which  Henry  promised  to  leave 
Stephen    in    possession  of   the    throne   till    his  death, 
while  Stephen  adopted  Henry  as  his  heir.     Order  was 
to  be   restored  to  the  kingdom  by  the  destruction  of 
unlicensed  castles,  the  disbanding   of  the  armies,  and 
the  restoration  of  agriculture  and  commerce.    The  king 
was  to  resume  the  alienated  crown-lands  and  the  royal 
rights  which  the  barons  had  usurped,  the  clergy  were 
to  have  peace  and  freedom  from  excessive  taxation,  and 
the  office  of  sheriff  was  to  be  revived  and  regulated. 
Well  might  the  English  chronicler  declare  that  all  men 
loved  Henry,  'for  that   he  did  good  justice  and  made 
peace.'     The  reforms  were  begun  at  once  ;  but  Henry 
returned  to  Anjou  early  in  11 54,  and  was  still  absent 
when,   towards  the   close  of  the  year,   Stephen  died. 
The  last  entry  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  tells  how, 
when  the  young  Count  of  Anjou   'to    England  came, 
then  was  he  received  with  mickle  '  (great)  '  worship,  and 
blessed  to  king  in  London.' 

Thus  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  Henry  was  one  of  the 
mightiest  princes  of  Western  Europe,  lord  of  England 
and  of  more  than  half  France,  '  King  of  the  English, 
Duke  of  the  Normans,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  Duke  of 
Aquitaine.'  But  the  very  extent  of  his  dominions  made 
it  more  difficult  to  govern  them,  and  necessitated  a 
more  elaborate  system  of  administration. 

In  England  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  undo 
the  results  of  Stephen's  reign  by  carrying  out  the 
Treaty  of  Wallingford.  The  royal  lands  which  had 
been  alienated  by  Stephen  were  resumed  ;  those  '  dens 
of  thieves,'  the  unlicensed  castles  which  had  sprung 
up  during   the   civil    war,  were   destroyed ;    the   older 
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fortresses  were  surrendered  to  the  king  or  reduced  by 
force ;    the    mercenary    troops    were    disbanded,    and 
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'  vanished  like  ghosts.'  '  The  rapacious  wolves,'  wrote 
a  contemporary  chronicler,  '  lied,  or  were  changed  into 
sheep  .  .  .  the  swords  were  beaten  into  ploughshares, 
and  the  spears  into  pruning-hooks.' 

The  work  of  restoration  was  completed.  It  remained 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  anarchy  of  the  past 
nineteen  years.  The  chief  royal  rights  which  the 
feudatories  had  usurped  in  the  civil  war  were  military, 
financial,  and  judicial.  They  had  built  and  garrisoned 
castles,  coined  money,  and  held  courts  '  in  royal 
fashion.'  Their  military  and  financial  power  had  been 
checked  by  the  Wallingford  reforms.  Henry  now 
resolved  to  check  their  judicial  power,  and  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  '  King's  Court '  {Curia  Regis)  till 
there  was  but  one  system  of  law  and  justice  throughout 
his  kingdom. 

He  began  by  making  the  special  Church  courts 
subordinate  to  the  King's  Court,  and  though  the 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  justice,  by  the  'Constitu- 
tions of  Clarendon'  in  1164,  led  to  a  serious  quarrel 
with  Thomas  Becket,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
he  turned  undeterred  to  the  regulation  of  baronial 
justice.  The  feudatories  had  their  own  courts  of 
justice,  in  which  they  tried  their  tenants  for  small 
offences,  and  received  the  fines  paid  by  wrongdoers. 
But  if  a  man  committed  a  great  crime,  he  was  tried  by 
the  royal  justices,  and  his  goods  were  forfeited  to  the 
king.  Under  Stephen  the  feudatories  had  encroached 
on  the  king's  judicial  rights.  Henry's  first  care,  then, 
was  to  reorganize  the  administration  of  the  king's 
criminal  jurisdiction.  He  sent  '  itinerant '  or  '  travelling ' 
justices  through  the  kingdom  to  hear  criminal  cases  in 
the  shire-courts,  and  in  1166  he  issued  the  'Assize'  or 
ordinance  of  Clarendon,  to  instruct  these  justices  and 
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the  sheriffs  in  their  work.  When  the  justices  came 
round,  the  full  shire-court  was  to  be  summoned  to  meet 
them,  and  twelve  men  from  every  '  hundred '  in  the  shire, 
with  four  from  every  'township'  or  village,  were  to 
'  present '  or  accuse  all  murderers,  thieves,  and  robbers 
in  their  district.  The  men  thus  accused  were  produced 
by  the  sheriff,  and  sent  to  the  ordeal  of  fire  or  water. 
This  kind  of  trial  was  really  an  appeal  to  God  to  show 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  After  a  solemn 
service  in  church,  the  accused  man  was  either  thrown 
into  cold  water,  or  made  to  plunge  his  arm  into  boiling 
water,  or  to  hold  red-hot  iron.  If,  in  the  first  case,  he 
floated,  it  was  said  that  the  pure  water  rejected  him, 
and  he  was  accounted  guilty.  If  the  hot  water  scalded 
him,  or  the  iron  scorched  him,  he  was  similarly  held  to 
be  guilty.  Persons  of  very  bad  character,  even  if  they 
passed  safely  through  the  ordeal,  were,  by  the  Assize 
of  Clarendon,  to  be  banished  from  England.  Thus  the 
presenters,  the  'jury'  of  presentment  as  they  are  often 
called,  because  they  took  an  oath  (jur amentum),  were 
simply  accusers,  while  the  king's  justices  merely  gave 
sentence  according  to  law.  The  trial  consisted  in  an 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God.  But  the  system  of 
'  presentment '  was  very  good,  for  it  brought  the  '  king's 
justice '  into  the  country  villages,  made  neighbours 
responsible  for  one  another,  and  taught  the  English 
people,  as  Edgar  had  taught  them  long  before,  to  take 
a  share  in  the  work  of  government.  Moreover,  since 
the  Assize  of  Clarendon  provided  that  no  feudatory, 
however  powerful,  might  neglect  to  attend  the  full 
shire-court,  or  exclude  the  king's  sheriffs  from  his  fief, 
it  helped  to  check  the  tendency  of  the  great  nobles  to 
usurp  the  royal  rights  over  criminals.  The  old  system 
of    suretyship,    or   '  frankpledge,'    was   also   preserved, 
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whereby  every  man  was  compelled  to  have  '  pledges,' 
or  sureties,  who  would  answer  for  him  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  testify  to  his  character  if  necessary,  and  see  that 
he  did  not  escape  the  punishment  of  his  misdeeds,  while 
all  men  were  bound,  when  the  '  hue  and  cry  '  was  raised, 
to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  thieves  and  murderers. 

But  Henry  was  not  content  with  having  as  much 
power  as  his    ancestors.      He    tried  to  draw  into  his 
court  not  only  criminal  cases,  but  the  civil  cases  which 
had    usually  been  tried    in    the    lords'  courts.      These 
cases,  in  which  no  crime  had  been  committed,  but  in 
which  disputes,  generally  about   property,  had  arisen, 
were  decided  by  '  trial  by  battle,'  which  was  also  used 
in  criminal  cases,  and  was,  like  the  ordeal,  an   appeal 
to  God   to  declare  the  truth    by  letting  the  guilty  be 
defeated.      The    two    disputants    fought    with    special 
weapons  and  according  to  specified  rules,  and  the  one 
who   was    defeated    lost    his    cause.      But    men    were 
beginning  to  feel  that   this  was    a    clumsy   fashion    of 
settling   quarrels,   and   Henry   took    advantage   of  this 
feeling   to    introduce    a    new    way   of    deciding    such 
questions,  trial  by  '  recognition,'  or  '  jury.'     In  this,  as 
in  the  jury  of  presentment,    the  witness   of  a    man's 
neighbours  was  relied  on   to  prove  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  his   claim.      A    number   of  men    called    '  re- 
cognitors,'  because    they    '  recognized  '    the   truth,  or 
'jurors,'  because  they  were  sworn,  came  together  from 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  disputed  property  lay, 
and  declared  upon  oath  which  claimant  had  the  best 
right.     The    new    method   became    popular,   and   was 
used    in    many    different    ways.       It   strengthened    the 
king's  power  considerably,  for  it  could  only  be  used  in 
the    royal    courts,    by    the    king's    command    signified 
through  a  '  writ '  or  '  writing,'  drawn  up  by  the  king's 
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clerks.  In  1170  Henry  further  weakened  the  baronage 
by  holding  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  sheriffs, 
deposing  most  of  them,  and  appointing  in  their  stead 
men  who  would  carry  out  his  ideas. 

While  these  peaceful  reforms  were  being  effected  in 
England,  the  quarrel  with  Becket  had  widened  into 
a  European  controversy,  which  complicated  Henry's 
foreign  policy,  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  steadily 
pursuing  his  main  end,  the  consolidation  and  unifica- 
tion of  his  dominions. 

He  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  strength  and 
nervous  energy,  fiery-faced,  bull-necked  and  bandy- 
legged, with  a  muscular  but  clumsy  figure,  a  large  head, 
reddish  hair,  and  grey,  protruding  eyes — a  man  of  wide 
ambitions,  varied  talents,  and  practical  sagacity,  but 
hasty,  violent  and  self-willed.  His  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  had  brought  him  little  happiness, 
and  his  children  learnt  to  fear  rather  than  to  love  the 
father,  who,  in  spite  of  his  affection  for  them,  used 
them  for  political  ends,  and  married  them  with  scant 
regard  for  their  wishes,  to  suit  his  schemes  of  foreign 
alliance.  By  1170  his  two  elder  daughters,  Matilda 
and  Eleanor,  were  the  wives  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and 
the  King  of  Castile,  while  the  youngest,  Joanna,  was 
betrothed  to  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  the  future  of  three 
out  of  his  four  sons  was  already  mapped  out.  Henry  II. 
seems  to  have  aimed  at  ruling  his  vast  dominions  as 
overlord,  with  his  sons  as  provincial  governors.  Henry, 
the  eldest,  was  to  be  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
kingship,  and  to  govern  Normandy  and  Anjou  ; 
Richard  was  to  have  his  mother's  lands  of  Poitou  and 
Aquitaine;  and  Geoffrey  was  to  marry  the  heiress  of 
Brittany,  and  to  succeed  to  the  duchy.  As  early  as 
1 1 58    the    three-year-old     Henry    was     betrothed    to 
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Margaret,  the  baby  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of  France. 
Two  years  later  the  children  were  married,  and  the 
Vexin,  the  borderland  between  France  and  Normandy, 
was  settled  on  the  little  bride  as  her  dowry,  while  in 
1162  the  barons  of  England  did  homage  to  the  young 
Henry  as  joint-king  with  his  father.  Then  came  the 
quarrel  with  Becket,  and  the  young  king  was  not 
crowned  till  the  summer  of  1170. 

The  Archbishop's  murder,  followed  by  the  Papal 
absolution,  set  Henry  II.  free  to  resume  his  former 
plans.  Richard  was  enthroned  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
the  young  king  was  crowned  a  second  time  with  his 
wife,  and  John,  the  youngest  of  the  royal  children,  was 
betrothed  to  the  heiress  of  Maurienne  in  Savoy. 

But  Henry's  proposal  to  endow  the  little  bridegroom 
with  some  of  the  Angevin  lands  lighted  the  flame  of 
feudal  revolt.  The  barons  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
had  indeed  cause  for  discontent.  Their  power,  military, 
judicial,  and  political,  was  directly  threatened  by  Henry's 
policy.  He  had  placed  his  garrisons  in  their  castles  ; 
he  had  taken  '  scutage,'  or  a  money-tax,  instead  of 
military  service  from  their  tenants,  and  feudal  '  aids ' 
and  fines  from  themselves  ;  he  had  made  strict  inquiry 
into  the  amount  of  '  knight-service  '  due  from  them,  and 
had  resumed  crown-lands  which  they  had  usurped. 
They  saw  their  judicial  authority  weakened  by  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon,  and  their  official  dignity  lowered 
by  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs,  and  the  king's  employment  of 
'  new  men  '  as  ministers.  The  discontent  of  many  years 
now  took  shape  in  a  formidable  coalition.  It  included 
most  of  the  great  nobles,  English  and  Norman,  the 
Earls  of  Chester,  Leicester,  and  Norfolk,  the  descendants 
of  the  houses  of  Mowbray,  Eu,  and  Belesme,  the  barons 
of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine,  the  king's  sons  Henry,  Richard, 
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and  Geoffrey,  the  counts  of  Flanders,  Boulogne,  and 
Blois,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland.  Sup- 
ported by  Louis  of  France,  young  Henry  refused  to 
allow  John  a  provision,  demanded  from  his  father 
Normandy,  England,  or  Anjou,  where  he  and  his  wife 
might  reign  as  a  true  king  and  queen,  and  then,  early 
in  1 173,  fled  to  the  French  Court,  followed  by  Richard 
and  Geoffrey. 

The  war  began  in  Normandy.  The  rebels  had  some 
success,  but  Henry  captured  the  Earl  of  Chester,  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  a  truce  was  concluded.  In 
October,  1173,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  invaded  England 
with  a  force  of  Flemings,  and  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of 
Norfolk.  The  Justiciar  De  Lucy  and  the  Constable 
Humphrey  de  Bohun  marched  against  them,  and  the 
country  people  turned  out  in  force,  armed  with  '  forks 
and  flails,'  to  slay  the  hated  Flemish  '  weavers,'  who 
had  come,  they  said,  to  seize  the  English  wool.  The 
invaders  were  defeated  at  Fornham  in  Suffolk,  and  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Leicester  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  year  1174  began  with  a  Scottish  invasion  of  North- 
umberland, and  plunder-raids  in  the  East  of  England, 
where  the  rebels  ravaged  Northampton,  Norwich,  and 
Nottingham.  Meanwhile,  the  Count  of  Flanders  and 
the  young  king  were  threatening  England  with  invasion, 
and  the  elder  King  Henry,  who  had  been  reducing 
Poitou,  felt  that  his  presence  was  needed.  Crossing  to 
England,  he  hastened  to  Canterbury,  walked  barefooted 
to  the  tomb  of  Becket,  and  with  tears  and  prayers  sub- 
mitted to  be  scourged  by  the  monks.  A  week  later,  a 
messenger  from  the  North  brought  the  news  that  the 
Yorkshire  '  fyrd,'  under  the  sheriffs  Ralph  Glanvill  and 
Robert  de  Stuteville,  had  captured  William  the  Lion, 
King  of  Scots,  as  he  sported  with  his  knights  outside 
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the  castle  of  Alnwick.  '  Then  the  king  rejoiced  greatly, 
and  gave  thanks  to  God  and  the  blessed  martyr 
Thomas.'  The  revolt  was,  in  fact,  practically  at  an  end. 
When  Henry  marched  eastwards  the  rebel  leaders 
surrendered  their  castles.  Before  the  summer  was  over 
the  king  could  return  to  Normandy  and  raise  the  siege 
of  Rouen. 

In  September,  11 74,  peace  was  arranged  between 
Henry  and  his  sons,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Falaise,  some 
months  later,  William  the  Lion  was  set  at  liberty,  on 
condition  of  holding  his  dominions  as  a  vassal  of  the 
King  of  England. 

The  rebellion  of  1173-1174  was  'the  last  feudal  revolt 
of  the  great  nobles.'  The  Angevin  king  had  proved,  as 
his  Norman  and  West-Saxon  predecessors  proved  before 
him,  the  strength  that  lay  in  the  support  of  the  Church, 
the  English  people,  and  the  official  class.  Once  more 
the  '  fyrd,'  the  towns,  the  sheriffs,  and  the  Justiciar  had 
saved  the  monarchy. 

Henry  was  merciful  to  his  fallen  foes,  but  he  seized 
their  castles  in  England  and  Normandy,  and  extended 
his  policy  of  balancing  '  feudalism,'  or  the  rule  of  the 
landlords,  by  an  alternative  system.  In  1176  the 
Assize  of  Northampton  expanded  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon.  In  1181  the  Assize  of  Arms  reorganized 
the  '  fyrd,'  and  ordered  freemen  of  all  ranks  to  provide 
themselves  with  arms  in  proportion  to  their  wealth. 
In  1184  the  Assize  of  Woodstock  regulated  the  forest 
jurisdiction.  In  these  years,  too,  circuits  of  itinerant 
justices  visited  the  shires,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  fixed 
Central  Court  of  royal  justice  and  finance  maybe  traced. 
Henry,  a  born  man  of  business,  actively  superintended 
the  work  of  government,  and  often  administered  justice 
in   person.     The  writers  of  the  time  give    us   a  vivid 
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picture  of  the  restless  king,  always  on  his  feet  or  in  the 

saddle,  constantly  changing 
his  plans,  and  dragging  his 
weary  Court  and  household 
from  one  end  of  his  do- 
minions to  the  other.  They 
tell  how  he  would  scribble 
and  whisper  during  Mass, 
and  how  he  would  retire 
from  public  cares  to  study 
history  and  discuss  knotty 
questions  with  the  learned 
men  who  were  always  wel- 
come at  his  Court.  They 
praise  his  wit  and  eloquence, 
his  prudence  and  liberality, 
his  splendid  buildings,  his 
care  for  peace  and  justice. 
Soldier,  sportsman,  states- 
man, and  scholar,  Henrj' 
Fitz-Empress,  in  his  keen 
delight  in  life,  his  zeal  for 
knowledge,  and  the  mingled 
roughness  and  refinement  of 
his  nature,  was  a  typical  son 
of  his  age,  the  brilliant, 
cruel,  eager  twelfth  century. 
In  the  years  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  rising 
of  1 173- 1 174,  Henry's  power 
reached  its  height.  Scot- 
land was  his  vassal,  Ireland 
his    dependency,    Wales   his 

ally.     On  the  Continent,  he  commanded  the  Channel 
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coast  from  the  Somme  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  Toulouse 
had  owned  his  overlordship  since  1173.  A  provision  was 
found  for  John,  now  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  the  lordship  of  Ireland  ;  and  the 
young  King  of  France,  Philip  Augustus,  who  succeeded 
Louis  VII.  in  1180,  was  at  first  willing  enough  to  look 
to  England  for  protection  and  counsel. 

But  by  1 183  the  young  king  Henry  and  Geoffrey  of 
Brittany,  with  the  rebellious  nobles  of  Aquitaine,  were 
in  arms  against  their  father  and  their  brother  Richard, 
and  the  young  king's  sudden  death,  followed  in  1185 
by  the  death  of  Geoffrey,  raised  fresh  trouble,  for 
Philip  of  France  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
Vexin,  the  dowry  of  his  sister  Margaret,  and  the 
marriage  of  Richard  to  his  younger  sister  Alice,  to 
whom  he  had  been  long  betrothed,  and  claimed  the 
wardship  of  Geoffrey's  infant  son  Arthur ;  while 
Richard,  now  heir  to  the  English  throne,  refused  his 
father's  request  that  he  would  give  up  Aquitaine  to  his 
brother  John. 

Desultory  negotiations  and  fighting  occupied  the 
next  few  years,  checked  for  a  brief  space  in  1188,  when 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks 
reached  Europe,  and  Richard  Henry  and  Philip  took 
the  Cross.  But  even  the  danger  of  the  Holy  Land 
could  not  divert  Philip  from  his  ambitious  schemes. 
He  was  soon  again  at  war  with  Henry,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  Richard,  jealous,  apparently,  of 
his  father's  affection  for  John,  joined  his  enemies.  In 
January,  u8g,  Philip  and  Richard  invaded  Henry's 
territories.  Maine  was  overrun,  and  Henry,  almost 
deserted,  fled  from  his  birthplace,  Le  Mans,  to  the 
castle  of  Chinon  on  the  Loire.  Broken  in  health  and 
spirit,  he  consented  to  a  conference  with   Richard  and 
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the  French  king.  He  renewed  his  homage  to  Philip, 
and  promised  that  Richard  should  receive  the  fealty  of 
the  barons  of  his  father's  dominions,  and  should  marry 
Alice  on  his  return  from  the  Crusade.  '  Then,  when 
the  kings  spake  face  to  face,'  says  an  English  chronicler, 
'the  Lord  thundered  above  them,  and  all  men  wondered, 
for  the  sky  was  cloudless.'  Half  fainting,  Henry  gave 
Richard  the  kiss  of  peace,  accompanying  it  with  bitter 
words  of  hate,  and  withdrew — to  die. 

All  who  had  joined  Richard  were  to  remain  in  his 
service,  and  as  Henry  lay  on  his  sick-bed,  worn  out 
with  misery,  he  asked  to  have  the  names  of  these  men 
read  to  him.  First  on  the  list  was  the  name  of  his 
favourite  son  John,  for  whom  he  had  suffered  so  much. 
'  Is  it  true,'  cried  the  unhappy  father,  starting  up,  'that 
John,  my  heart,  whom  I  have  loved  more  than  all  my 
sons,  has  deserted  me  ?'  When  he  knew  that  it  was 
indeed  true,  he  fell  back,  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall.  '  Now  let  all  things  go  as  they  will,'  he  muttered 
with  a  groan  ;  '  I  care  no  more  for  myself  or  for  the 
world.'  Three  days  later,  murmuring,  '  Shame,  shame 
on  a  conquered  king!'  he  passed  away  at  Chinon.  His 
servants  fled,  after  plundering  the  castle,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  his  faithful  attendants,  Geoffrey  the 
Chancellor  and  William  the  Marshal,  could  prepare 
the  body  for  its  lying  in  state  in  the  church  of  the 
nunnery  of  Fontevrault.  As,  robed  and  crowned,  the 
dead  king  lay  on  the  bier,  Richard  strode  up  the  aisle, 
stood  without  speaking  by  his  father's  side,  and  then 
knelt  in  prayer.  '  But,'  says  the  chronicler,  alluding  to 
the  old  tradition  that  a  corpse  bleeds  in  the  presence  of 
its  murderer,  '  blood  flowed  without  ceasing  from  the 
nostrils  of  the  king  as  long  as  his  son  remained  in  the 
church.' 
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Before  the  high  altar  the  broken-hearted  king  was 
laid  to  rest,  '  veiled  among  the  veiled  women,'  as  an 
ancient  prophecy  had  foretold.  Ten  years  later, 
Richard,  on  his  death-bed  directed  that  his  body,  in 
token  of  penitence,  should  be  buried  at  his  father's 
feet. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  men  should  see  in  the 
sudden  and  tragic  fall  of  so  mighty  a  king  as  Henry  II. 
the  judgment  of  God  for  his  treatment  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  He  had  rebelled  against  his  spiritual 
father,  and  God  punished  him  through  the  rebellion  of 
his  own  sons.  More  truly,  his  misfortunes  were  traced 
to  the  wild  strain  in  the  Plantagenet  blood,  inherited, 
legend  said,  from  a  demon  ancestress,  and  to  the  evil 
influence  of  Queen  Eleanor. 

Yet,  though  Henry's  life  closed  in  apparent  failure, 
he  remains  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  kings. 
His  best  work  can  never  die,  for  it  has  been  wrought 
into  the  fabric  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  though 
the  fashion  of  government  may  change,  the  old  material 
subsists,  and  the  old  spirit  breathes  through  new  forms. 
Though  Henry  II.  was  no  Englishman,  he  had  the 
English  gift  for  adapting  the  institutions  of  the  past  to 
the  needs  of  the  present.  In  this  lay  his  great  merit. 
He  was  a  Conservative  reformer.  The  itinerant  justices 
and  the  jury  system  were  not  new,  but  they  were  new 
as  he  used  them.  The  shire-court  and  the  hundred- 
court  were  very  old,  but  their  powers  and  activities 
were  developed  under  the  new  system.  The  ideas  that 
all  men,  however  humble,  should  take  some  part  in 
maintaining  public  order,  and  that  king  and  people 
should  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  common  good,  dated 
back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  united  English 
kingdom ;    yet    in    these    ideas   lay  the    secret   of  the 
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strength  of  the  English  people,  and  in  giving  them 
new  life  and  a  wider  interpretation  Henry  Fitz- 
Empress  was  carrying  on  the  work  of  Alfred  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
work  of  Edward  I. 


SAINT  THOMAS  OF  CANTERBURY,  THE 

MARTYR. 

(rn8 — 1170.) 

Some  fifteen    years    before   Henry   Fitz-Empress   first 
saw    the    light    at    Le    Mans,    a  child   was    born    in   a 
London    home   who   was    destined    to    supplant    Arch- 
bishop Dunstan  as  the  favourite  saint  of  the  English 
Church,   and    by  the   tragedy   of  his   death   to   fill   all 
Christendom  with  the  fame  of  '  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, the  holy,  blissful  martyr.'     The  boy  was  called 
after  St.  Thomas,  on  whose  festival  (December  21)  he 
was  born  and  baptized.     His  parents  were  well-to-do 
London   citizens   of   Norman  origin,   who   had   retired 
from   business  to   live  in  comfort  in   Cheapside.      His 
father,    Gilbert,    surnamed    Becket,    had    been    one  of 
the  sheriffs  of  London.     His  mother,    Matilda,    some- 
times   called    Rose,   was    a    devout  woman,    of  whom 
we  read  that  she  was  accustomed  to  weigh  her  baby 
from  time  to  time  against  food,  clothing,  and  money, 
which  she  then   distributed  to   the   poor.     Later  fan- 
tastic legend  made    Gilbert   a  Crusading    knight,   and 
Matilda  the  daughter   of  a  Saracen  emir,  his  captor, 
and  told  how,  after  his  escape,  the  delicately-nurtured 
maiden  for  love  of  him  braved  untold  dangers,  and  won 
her  way  to  England,  repeating  her  only  word  of  English 
speech,  '  London,  London,'  until  she  found  him  again 

and  became  his  wife. 
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In  sober  fact,  the  little  Thomas  seems  to  have  had 
a  happy  home,  a  tender  mother,  and  a  good  upbringing. 
He  began  his  education  in  the  Priory  of  Merton,  in 
Surrey,  whence  he  passed  to  '  the  schools  of  London.' 
Here  he  would  doubtless  join  with  the  other  scholars 
in  the  public  recitations  and  competitions  in  verse- 
making  and  grammar  which  were  held  on  high  days 
and  holy  days.  On  Shrove  Tuesday  he  would  bring 
his  fighting-cock  to  school  for  the  yearly  cock-fight, 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  would  play  football  outside 
the  city,  while  the  grave  burghers  watched  the  sport. 

In  after-days,  when  Thomas  had  become  famous, 
wonderful  stories  were  told  of  his  youth — of  visions 
and  prophecies  and  favour  shown  to  him  by  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  whose  worship  he  was  specially  devoted.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  boy  of  singular  charm,  handsome, 
quick-witted,  and  sweet-tempered,  diligent  in  study, 
needing  only  to  read  his  lessons  through  to  remember 
them,  but  fond  of  field  sports,  of  horses,  dogs,  and 
hawks,  and  the  pleasures  of  country  life.  From 
London  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  studies  in  the 
famous  schools  of  Paris.  On  his  return,  troubles 
gathered  about  him.  His  mother  died,  his  father  was 
impoverished  by  the  constant  fires  which  broke  out 
among  the  wooden  London  houses,  and  Thomas  had 
to  earn  his  living.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  a 
certain  Osbern  Huit-deniers  (Eightpenny),  and  either 
under  him,  or  as  clerk  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  he 
gained  his  first  experience  of  practical  life,  during  those 
stormy  times  of  King  Stephen,  in  which  the  London 
citizens  played  a  leading  part. 

Somewhat  later,  Thomas  was  received  into  the 
household  of  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
an    excellent    school    of  manners   and   of    training   in 
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practical  wisdom.  He  studied  law  in  the  great  Italian 
law-school  of  Bologna,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  When  in  1154 
Henry  Fitz-Empress  became  King  of  England,  Theo- 
bald, who  had  done  much  to  help  him  to  the  throne, 
introduced  Thomas  to  his  notice,  and  Henry  'turned 
a  loving  heart '  to  the  archdeacon,  and  gave  him  the 
post  of  Chancellor. 

The  Chancellor  was  the  king's  chief  chaplain  and 
secretary,  and  keeper  of  the  royal  seal.  As  a  member 
of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice  and  finance,  the  King's 
Court  {Curia  Regis),  and  its  offshoot  the  Exchequer, 
much  important  work  fell  to  his  share.  He  had  to  draw 
up  and  seal  the  king's  writs,  to  seal  charters,  to  act  as 
itinerant  justice  in  the  shires,  and  to  help  the  king  to 
administer  justice  in  the  Central  Court.  The  revenues 
of  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  entrusted  to 
him,  and  twice  a  year  he,  with  the  other  great  officers 
of  state,  sat  at  the  '  chequered '  table  at  Westminster, 
whence  the  Exchequer  derived  its  name,  while  the 
sheriffs  came  up  from  the  counties  to  render  their 
accounts,  and  to  make  their  half-yearly  payments  into 
the  royal  Treasury. 

ThOmas  probably  helped  Henry  to  carry  out  the 
Treaty  of  Wallingford,  and  to  restore  order  to  England. 
He  and  the  king  became  fast  friends,  and  even  amidst 
the  pressure  of  public  cares  they  found  time  for  the 
outdoor  sports  which  they  both  loved,  and  for  much 
light-hearted  fun  and  gaiety.  They  '  played  together 
like  boys  of  the  same  age.'  Once,  as  they  rode  through 
the  streets  of  London,  Henry  snatched  the  Chancellor's 
fur-trimmed  scarlet  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  struggles,  threw  it  to  a  shivering  beggar, 
while  the  courtiers  shouted  with  laughter  at  this  un- 
l-  7 
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willing  act  of  charity.      Often  the  king  would  ride  into 
the  Chancellor's  hall  as   he  sat  at  dinner,  or,  bow  in 
hand,  would  look  in  from  his  hunting  and  drink  a  cup 
with  his  friend,  or,  vaulting  over  the  table,  would  seat 
himself  at  the  board  and  share  the  meal.    Thomas  was, 
indeed,  renowned  for  his  liberality  and  the  splendour 
of  his  household.     In  all  social  matters  the  Chancellor 
was  more  a  king  than  his  master.     He  kept  open  house 
for    rich    and    poor.       His    banqueting-hall    was    daily 
strewn  with  straw  and  hay  in  winter,  and  with  green 
boughs  or  rushes  in  summer,  that  the  guests  for  whom 
there  was  no  room  on  the  benches  might  not  soil  their 
fine  clothes  as  they  sat  on  the  floor.     His  table  groaned 
with    good   cheer,    and   glittered  with   gold   and   silver 
vessels.     The  sons  of  the  nobles  and  the  little  heir  to 
the  throne  were  entrusted  to  his  care  to  be  trained  in 
knightly  accomplishments.      He  could  take  the  field 
with    seven    hundred    knights    of  his    own    household. 
He  had  six  or  more  ships,  where  the  king  had  but  one. 
When    he  went  to  France  to  negotiate  the  marriage 
of  the  little  prince  Henry  with  Margaret,  the  French 
king's  daughter,  he  travelled  in  royal  state,  with  two 
hundred  mounted   knights,  squires,  clerks,  and  atten- 
dants, with  dogs  and  hawks,  a  string  of  horses,  each 
with  a  monkey  on  its  back  and  a  groom  in  attendance, 
and    a    train    of  waggons  laden   with    silks    and   furs, 
gold   and    silver,  costly  food,  and    barrels  of   English 
beer,    '  of    the    colour   of  wine,   but    of    a    pleasanter 
taste.'     Well  might  the  French  exclaim  :  '  If  this  is  the 
Chancellor,  wonderful  indeed  must  be  the  King  of  the 
English !' 

In  1 159,  when  France  and  England  went  to  war  over 
Queen  Eleanor's  rights  to  the  overlordship  of  the  County 
of  Toulouse,  Thomas  put  on  armour,  and  proved  him- 
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self  a  valiant  soldier,  storming  fortresses  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  in  the  Norman  campaign  of  the  same  year 
he  maintained  a  large  body  of  mercenaries  at  his  own 
cost. 

The  Chancellor  had  served  Henry  II.  so  well  in 
secular  business  that  he  determined  to  make  him  the 
instrument  of  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  when 
Theobald  died,  the  king  procured  the  election  of 
Thomas  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  though  he 
was  only  in  deacon's  orders.  In  vain  did  the  clergy 
protest  that  the  fighting,  sporting  Chancellor  would  be 
a  wolf  in  the  fold  ;  in  vain  did  Thomas  himself,  pointing 
to  his  gay  clothes,  rally  Henry  on  'the  holy  man  he 
was  minded  to  place  in  so  high  a  seat,'  and  warn  him 
that  if  he  became  archbishop  their  friendship  would 
turn  to  hatred.  Henry  persisted,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1 162  the  Chancellor  was  elected,  ordained  priest,  and 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  Henry  had  at  heart 
were  part  of  his  general  scheme  of  judicial  organization. 
He  was  resolved  to  be  supreme  in  Church  and  State, 
and  to  bring  all  special  courts,  whether  ecclesiastical 
or  baronial,  under  the  general  authority  of  the  King's 
Court.  The  power  of  the  Church  in  England  had 
increased  rapidly  during  the  troubled  reign  of  Stephen, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had  drawn  to  themselves  a 
vast  amount  of  business  since  the  Conqueror's  Ordi- 
nance had  separated  them  from  the  secular  courts.  In 
particular,  they  claimed  to  try  all  '  clerks,'  a  term  which 
included  all  men  in  the  service  of  the  Church — acolytes, 
choristers,  and  sacristans,  as  well  as  priests  and  deacons. 
Thus  large  numbers  of  persons  were  exempted  from  the 
royal  jurisdiction,  while,  since  the  Church  courts  could 
not  pronounce  sentence  of  death  or  mutilation,  many 
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• 
grave  offences  were  insufficiently  punished,  and  crime 

grew  apace  among  the  clergy. 

Henry,  then,  set  himself  to  check  ecclesiastical 
encroachment,  as  he  had  checked  baronial  aggression, 
and  looked  to  the  archbishop  for  support.  But  with 
his  consecration  Thomas  had  '  put  off  the  Chancellor,' 
and  had  become  '  a  new  man.'  He  renounced  worldly 
pleasures,  wore  a  hair-shirt  under  his  robes,  and  was 
earnest  in  penance,  prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving. 
Each  day  he  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  men,  and 
fed  more  than  a  hundred  at  his  table.  His  hospitality 
was  as  splendid  as  ever,  but  graver  and  more  stately. 
Knights  and  laymen  sat  apart  and  laughed  and  jested 
among  themselves,  while  the  clergy  and  learned  men 
gathered  about  the  archbishop,  as  he  sparingly  ate  of 
the  'fair  and  varied  dishes'  set  before  him,  or  listened 
to  the  words  of  a  holy  book  read  aloud  by  his  cross- 
bearer. 

With  this  zeal  for  righteousness  went  a  determination 
to  uphold  the  rights  of  the  Church  at  all  costs.  He 
resigned  the  chancellorship  and  busied  himself  with  the 
affairs  of  his  see,  offending  the  courtiers  by  recovering 
church  lands  which  had  been  alienated  to  laymen.  For 
a  while  his  friendship  with  the  king  stood  the  strain  of 
their  changed  relations,  but  in  1163  came  the  inevitable 
rupture.  The  first  serious  disagreement  was  on  a  con- 
stitutional question — the  payment  of  the  '  sheriff's  aid,' 
a  sort  of  rate  raised  locally  for  the  sheriffs  services, 
which  the  king  wished  to  have  paid,  like  a  royal  tax, 
straight  into  the  Exchequer.  Soon  afterwards  the 
archbishop  infringed  the  Conqueror's  '  customs '  by 
excommunicating  a  tenant- in-chief  of  the  Crown  with- 
out the  king's  leave. 

But  the  real  struggle  was  to  come  over  the  question 
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of  criminal  clerks.  Several  flagrant  cases  had  recently 
occurred,  when,  in  October,  1163,  Henry  brought  the 
subject  before  a  Great  Council  at  Westminster.  He 
took  his  stand  on  the  ancient  English  customs,  and 
demanded  that  after  a  clerk  had  been  convicted  of 
crime  in  an  ecclesiastical  court,  and  degraded  from  his 
office,  he  should  be  surrendered  to  the  king's  officers, 
and  punished  as  a  layman.  Such,  he  argued,  was  the 
old  custom,  and  it  would  be  a  new  kind  of  law  and 
holiness  to  allow  clerks  to  protect  themselves  by  the 
privileges  of  their  order  from  the  consequences  of 
crimes  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  and 
violated  the  king's  justice.  The  archbishop,  in  his 
reply,  showed  himself  a  true  disciple  of  Hildebrand. 
Clerks,  he  said,  by  virtue  of  ordination,  were  above 
earthly  kings,  and  under  the  King  of  Heaven  alone. 
It  was  unseemly  for  the  hands  which  had  performed 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  be  bound  like  those  of  a 
thief,  for  the  head  which  had  been  anointed  with  holy 
oil  to  droop  on  the  shameful  gallows.  Moreover,  the 
king's  '  customs '  were  contrary  to  the  Canon  Law,  or 
Law  of  the  Church,  which  was  observed  in  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Thus  the  archbishop  pleaded  for  the  liberties 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  king  for  the  peace  of  the  people, 
but  the  prelates  would  only  accept  the  customs  '  saving 
their  order,'  and  Henry  angrily  dismissed  the  assembly. 
Several  bishops,  however,  submitted  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  archbishop  promised  to  observe  the  customs. 
But  when,  in  a  Great  Council  held  at  Clarendon,  near 
Salisbury,  the  king  called  on  him  publicly  to  repeat  his 
consent,  he  complied  with  many  misgivings.  Henry 
then  appointed  a  committee  of  nobles  to  find  out,  or 
'recognize,'  the  'ancient  customs,  liberties,  and  dignities 
of  his  ancestors.'     After  nine  days'  deliberation,  they 
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produced  a  list  of  sixteen  articles,  known  as  the  '  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon.'  These  articles  repeated  the 
rule  against  unlicensed  excommunication  of  royal 
tenants-in-chief,  forbade  clergy  to  leave  the  realm 
without  the  king's  leave,  provided  for  the  election  of 
bishops  and  abbots  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  1107, 
regulated  questions  concerning  presentations  to  livings, 
churches  on  the  king's  fiefs,  and  the  trial  of  laymen  in 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  forbade  the  ordination- of  the 
sons  of  villeins  without  their  lord's  leave  They  checked 
appeals  to  Rome  by  decreeing  that  ecclesiastical  appeals 
should  go  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  then  to 
the  archbishop,  then  to  the  king,  and  no  further  without 
leave  from  the  king.  And,  most  important  of  all,  they 
declared  that  criminal  clerks  should  be  accused  in  the 
royal  court,  tried  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the 
presence  of  royal  officials,  and,  if  convicted,  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arm  after  degradation  from  their 
sacred  office. 

The  archbishop,  after  contesting  each  article,  gave 
an  unwilling  assent  to  the  Constitutions  as  a  whole, 
but  as  he  rode  away  from  the  Council  he  bitterly 
reproached  himself  for  his  weakness,  and  he  at  once 
sent  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  Pope.  An  opportunity 
for  atonement  soon  arose.  The  Constitutions  were 
issued  in  January,  1164.  In  October,  John,  the  king's 
Marshal,  who  had  a  claim  against  the  archbishop, 
appealed  to  the  king's  court,  and  Henry  summoned 
Thomas  before  the  Great  Council  at  Northampton. 
Instead  of  receiving  a  special  summons,  as  a  great 
baron,  he  was  cited  to  appear  by  the  sheriff,  and  this 
insult  was  evidently  only  the  prelude  to  his  complete 
disgrace.  He  was  fined  for  delay  in  obeying  the 
summons,    though     illness    had    detained    him.    '  Old 
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claims  against   him  were  revived,   and   finally  he  was 
called  on  to  render  a  full  account  of  the  revenues  of 
the  vacant  sees  and  baronies  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  his  keeping  as  Chancellor,  and  this  although  he  had 
been    released    from    all    secular    obligations    when    he 
became  archbishop.     The  bishops  vainly  tried  to  soften 
Henry  or  to  induce  Thomas  to  yield.     The  archbishop 
threatened  to  appeal  to  Rome  if  the  bishops  took  part 
in  his  trial,  and  ordered  them  to  excommunicate  any 
layman  who  should  dare  to  judge  him.     On  the  ap- 
pointed   day    of  trial,    after    celebrating    the    Mass    of 
St.  Stephen,  the  first   martyr,  he  entered  the  hall  of 
council,     bearing     his    archbishop's    cross,     '  like     the 
standard-bearer    of    the    Lord    in    the    Lord's    battle.' 
The  bishops,  irritated  by  his  attitude,   fell  away  from 
him.     The  Bishop  of  London  openly  called  him  a  fool. 
He   sat   alone,   save   for   two   faithful   disciples,   in   the 
great  hall,  while  the  king  deliberated  with  the  bishops 
and  barons   in   a   room   above.     The  archbishop  was 
bidden  to  withdraw  his  appeal  to  Rome  and  his  com- 
mands to  the  bishops  as  contrary  to  the  Constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  and  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
king's  court.      When   he  refused,  the  king   burst  into 
an  ungovernable  fit  of  fury.     It  was  decided  to  summon 
Thomas  before  the  Pope  for  perjury,  while  the  barons 
passed    sentence   on   him   for   contempt    of  the    king's 
jurisdiction. 

But  when  the  Justiciar  entered  the  hall  to  pro- 
nounce judgment,  the  archbishop  sprang  to  his  feet. 
1  Judgment !'  he  cried.  '  Neither  law  nor  reason  allows 
sons  to  judge  or  condemn  their  father!  I  refuse  the 
king's  judgment,  for,  under  God,  I  am  accountable  to 
the  lord  Pope  alone,  and  to  him  I  appeal.'  Then, 
grasping  his  cross,  he  strode  from  the  hall  amid  cries 
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of  '  Traitor,  traitor !'  As  he  rode  away,  the  poor  people 
thronged  about  him  to  ask  his  blessing.  That  night, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  accompanied  by  two  monks 
and  a  squire,  he  fled  from  Northampton,  and,  after  many 
adventures,  succeeded  in  reaching  Flanders,  whence 
he  passed  into  France  to  appeal  to  the  Pope,  then  at 
Sens.  The  king's  representatives  had  arrived  before 
him,  and  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  laid 
before  the  Pope,  and,  after  full  discussion,  all  but  six 
of  the  articles  were  condemned. 

The  archbishop's  quarrel  now  became  a  part  of 
European  politics.  His  cause  was  taken  up  by  the 
King  of  France,  and  by  all  the  enemies  of  England. 
To  the  Pope,  Alexander  III.,  the  breach  between  the 
English  king  and  primate  was  a  source  of  great 
embarrassment,  for  at  this  time  there  was  a  schism  in 
the  Papacy,  and  Henry  II.  had  allied  himself  with  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  supported  the 
anti-Pope.  Afraid  of  driving  the  King  of  England  into 
the  opposite  camp,  yet  fearing  to  offend  his  patron, 
Louis  VII.  of  France,  and  anxious  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  Alexander  halted  miserably  between 
two  opinions.  Meanwhile,  Henry  seized  the  arch- 
bishop's property,  and  banished  his  kinsfolk  and  de- 
pendents, and  Thomas  poured  forth  threats,  entreaties, 
and  excommunications  from  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  Pontigny  in  Burgundy.  For  six  years  the  weary 
quarrel  dragged  on.  Then,  in  1170,  the  crisis  came 
with  the  coronation  of  the  '  young  king  '  Henry  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  This  offended  both  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  whose  rights  were  infringed,  and 
the  King  of  France,  whose  daughter  had  not  been 
crowned  with  her  husband,  and  the  Pope  was  per- 
suaded  to   suspend   all    the   prelates  concerned  in  the 
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affair.  At  last  Henry  felt  himself  beaten,  and  in  July, 
1 1 70,  he  made  peace  with  Louis  VII.  and  with  Thomas, 
promising  to  restore  the  archbishop's  estates,  and  to 
allow  him  to  return  to  England.  Early  in  December 
Thomas  landed  at  Sandwich,  and  rode  to  Canterbury 
amidst  the  tears  and  blessings  of  the  people,  the 
chanting  of  the  clergy,  and  the  pealing  of  church  bells. 
On  Christmas  Day  he  preached  to  his  people,  '  in  right 


PARTING    OF    BECKET    AND    THE    TWO    KINGS. 

(From  a  Thirteenth-Century  MS. ) 

sweet  fashion,  of  the  glorious  birth  of  our  Lord,'  and 
warned  them  that  his  own  death  might  be  near. 

He  had  reason  for  misgiving,  for  he  had  refused  to 
absolve  the  bishops  whom  the  Pope  had  suspended 
and  excommunicated  for  their  part  in  young  Henry's 
coronation,  unless  they  would  abjure  their  errors,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  with  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Salisbury,  had  gone  to  complain  to  the  king  in 
Normandy.  '  What  lazy  wretches,'  cried  Henry  in 
a  burst  of  wrath,  '  have  I  nourished  and  brought  up, 
who  suffer  their  lord  to  be  thus  shamefully  mocked  by 
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a  low-born  clerk  !'  Four  knights — Hugh  de  Morville, 
William  de  Tracy,  Reginald  Fitz-Urse,  and  Richard 
le    Breton — determined    to    wipe    out    the    reproach. 


MURDER    OF    THOMAS    BECKET. 

(From  a  Norman-French  Psalter  of  the  Thirteenth  Century.) 


On  Christmas  Eve  they  crossed  to  England.  On 
December  29  they  reached  Canterbury,  and  entered 
the  archbishop's  presence.    After  an  unseemly  wrangle, 
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they  retired  to  arm  themselves.  The  archbishop's 
terrified  attendants  hurried  him  into  the  cathedral. 
With  shouts  of,  '  To  me,  men  of  the  king  !'  Reginald 
Fitz-Urse,  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  rushed  from 
the  cloisters  into  the  cathedral  transept,  followed  by  his 
accomplices.  '  Where  is  the  traitor,  Thomas  Becket  ?' 
cried  the  murderers.  '  Where  is  the  archbishop  ?' 
'  Here  am  I ;  no  traitor,  but  a  priest  of  God,'  said 
Thomas.  '  What  is  your  will  ?'  '  That  you  should 
die  !'  was  the  answer ;  and  they  tried  to  drag  him  from 
the  church.  He  resisted,  and  Reginald  Fitz-Urse  dealt 
the  first  blow.  The  protecting  arm  of  his  faithful 
disciple,  Edward  Grim,  was  struck  down,  and  the 
archbishop  commended  his  spirit  to  God  as  another 
blow  brought  him  to  his  knees.  '  For  the  Name  of 
Jesus  and  for  the  defence  of  the  Church,  I  am  ready  to 
die,'  he  murmured,  as  his  soul  took  flight.  '  Let  us  go 
hence,'  said  one  of  the  murderous  band  ;  '  this  man  will 
rise  no  more.' 

The  murder  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  Christen- 
dom. King  Henry  shut  himself  up  for  three  days,  and 
refused  to  eat  or  speak.  He  sent  a  humble  message  to 
the  angry  Pope,  and  withdrew  to  Ireland  till  the  fury 
of  the  storm  should  be  past.  In  May,  1172,  he  returned 
to  Normandy,  met  the  Papal  Legates,  made  full  sub- 
mission, and  received  absolution.  In  September  he 
publicly  repeated  his  submission  at  Avranches,  swearing 
on  the  Gospels  that  he  had  neither  commanded  nor 
desired  the  archbishop's  death,  but  admitting  that  his 
hasty  outburst  might  have  provoked  the  murder,  and 
promising  to  be  faithful  to  Pope  Alexander  III.,  to 
renounce  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  to  go  on 
Crusade,  and  to  maintain  two  hundred  knights  in  the 
Holy  Land  for  a  year. 
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Meantime,  the  fame  of  the  martyred  Thomas  was 
growing.  Miracles  were  wrought  by  his  blood,  which 
his  servants  had  preserved,  on  the  scene  of  his 
martyrdom  and  at  his  tomb.  He  was  canonized 
within  three  years  of  his  death,  and  the  name  of  the 
new  saint  went  out  into  all  lands.  Loving  hands 
recorded  the  story  of  his  life  and  death,  churches  were 
dedicated  to  him,  and  pilgrims  flocked  in  crowds  to 
his  shrine. 

When,  in  the  crisis  of  1174,  Henry  II.  publicly 
humiliated  himself  before  the  martyr's  tomb,  it  might 
well  seem  that  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  had  won  in 
death  the  victory  which  in  life  had  been  denied  to 
Thomas  the  archbishop. 


RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION,  THE 
CRUSADER. 

(u.57-1199.) 

While  the  rulers  of  Western  Europe  were  engaged  in 
petty  bickerings,  the  echoes  of  a  nobler  conflict  were 
borne  across  the  sea  from  the  outposts  of  Christendom 
in  the  far  East,  where  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
was  in  the  throes  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  the 
Turks  under  their  great  leader  Saladin.  In  the 
autumn  of  1187,  letters  from  Palestine  brought  the 
heavy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  the  Christians  near 
Tiberias,  the  capture  of  King  Guy  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  True  Cross,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Holy  City 
to  the  Mohammedans.  The  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  his 
black-sailed  ship  heralding  his  news  of  woe,  came  to 
Europe  to  plead  for  help,  and  soon  the  West  was 
arming  for  the  Third  Crusade. 

The  Holy  Land  had  been  conquered  by  the  Moham- 
medan Arabs  in  the  seventh  century,  but  intercourse 
with  the  West  continued,  and  a  constant  stream  of 
European  pilgrims  poured  into  Syria,  impelled  by  the 
desire  to  visit  the  sacred  scenes  of  Christ's  Life  and 
Death,  or  to  purify  by  penance  their  sin-stained  souls. 
Then,   towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,   the 

Turkish   tribes  of  Eastern  Asia  conquered  Syria  and 
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Asia  Minor.  Converts  to  Mohammedanism,  they  were 
full  of  religious  bigotry  and  zeal,  and  the  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem  suffered  much  at  their  hands.  In  the  year 
1095,  Pope  Urban  II.,  in  a  Church  Council  at  Clermont 
in  Auvergne,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  nations  of 
Europe,  torn  with  civil  strife,  to  turn  their  arms  against 
the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and  go  forth  to  rescue  the 
Sepulchre  of  the  Lord  from  the  infidel  Turks.  With 
cries  of  'God  wills  it'  (Deus  vidt),  his  hearers  sewed 
crosses  on  their  shoulders,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
the  '  Crusade,'  the  '  Holy  War.'  In  blind  faith,  hordes 
of  ignorant  men  and  weak  women  and  children  set  out 
for  Jerusalem,  under  the  guidance  of  the  French  monk 
Peter  the  Hermit,  and  the  German  knight  Walter  the 
Penniless,  only  to  perish  miserably  in  Asia  Minor  by 
the  hand  of  the  Turks.  They  were  followed  by  a  great 
army,  chiefly  from  Normandy,  France,  and  Italy,  led  by 
Godfrey,  son  of  the  elder  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  by 
Robert  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son,  by 
Stephen  of  Blois,  father  of  King  Stephen  of  England, 
by  Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  by  the  Norman 
princes  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  Bohemond  and 
Tancred.  With  them  went  Odo  of  Bayeux,  to  close 
his  troubled  life  on  the  journey,  and  many  another 
restless  spirit.  The  Crusaders  took  Nicsea,  the  capital 
of  Turkish  Asia  Minor,  and  Antioch,  the  key  of 
Northern  Syria,  and  finally,  in  1099,  captured  Jeru- 
salem, and  knelt  with  tears  of  joy  before  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  territory  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Desert,  was  established,  and  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne  was  chosen  to  rule  over  it. 

Europe  and  Asia  had  once  more  touched  hands,  and 
as  pilgrims  and  Crusaders  passed  to  and  fro  with  their 
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travellers'  tales  of  wonder  and  adventure,  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Western  nations  was  fired  by  the  romance 
and  mystery  of  the  East,  and  poems  and  legends  began 
to  be  woven  round  the  story  of  the  heroes  of  the  Cross. 
The  link  between  the  Angevin  house  and  the  Holy 
Land  was  peculiarly  close,  for  in  1128  Fulk  V.,  Count  of 
Anjou,  the  grandfather  of  Henry  II.,  had  surrendered  his 
hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Geoffrey,  and  married 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  third  King  of  Jerusalem, 
Baldwin  II.  It  was  to  help  his  widow  Melisenda  and 
her  two  young  sons  against  the  Turks  that  in  1147  a 
Second  Crusade  was  organized  under  the  Emperor 
Conrad  III.  and  Louis  VII.  of  France.  The  expedition, 
however,  was  a  disastrous  failure,  and  the  folly  and 
incapacity  of  Louis  did  much  to  alienate  Queen 
Eleanor,  who  accompanied  him,  and  helped  to  bring 
about  the  divorce  which  gave  Aquitaine  to  England. 

The  Eastern  life  and  climate  told  on  the  health  of 
the  European  conquerors  of  Syria,  and  less  than  forty 
years  after  the  Second  Crusade  the  two  sons  of  Fulk 
of  Anjou  were  dead,  and  his  grandson,  Baldwin  IV., 
was  dying  of  leprosy,  while  the  power  of  the  Turks  was 
reaching  its  height  under  the  great  Sultan,  '  King  of  all 
the  kings  of  the  East,'  Saladin,  '  Honour  of  the  Faith.' 
In  vain  did  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  journey  to 
England  with  the  royal  standard  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  entreat  Henry  II.  to 
fulfil  the  Crusading  vow  which  he  had  made  after 
Becket's  murder.  The  princes  of  Europe  gave  fair 
words,  but  little  substantial  help.  Baldwin  IV.  died 
before  the  Patriarch  returned,  and  was  followed  to  the 
grave  within  two  years  by  his  little  nephew  and 
successor,  Baldwin  V.,  son  of  his  sister  Sibylla. 
Sibylla,  now  heir  to  the  throne,  bestowed  the  crown  on 
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her  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan.  Ten  months  later  the 
fatal  battle  of  Hittin  or  Tiberias  had  been  fought,  the 
True  Cross  had  been  captured,  and  Guy  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  Saladin. 

Europe  was  at  last  stirred  to  action.  Richard  of 
Poitou  and  Aquitaine  was  the  first  to  take  the  Cross  ; 
his  example  was  followed  by  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
A  '  Saladin  tithe '  was  levied.  Mothers  urged  their  sons 
and  wives  their  husbands  to  the  '  Holy  War,'  while 
poets  lamented  the  '  Wood  of  the  Cross,'  the  sacred 
relic,  set  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  had  so 
often  led  the  Christian  hosts  to  victory. 

The  German  Crusaders  started  in  May,  1189,  but 
their  prospects  of  success  were  ruined  by  the  death  of 
the  Emperor,  who  was  drowned  a  year  later  in  Asia 
Minor.  Henry  II.  of  England  was  also  destined  to  die 
with  his  Crusading  vow  unfulfilled.  His  last  fight  was 
fought  against  the  foes  of  his  own  household,  and  the 
leadership  of  the  English  Crusaders  fell  to  the  new  king, 
Richard  I. 

In  the  spring  of  1190  the  French  and  English  forces 
embarked  at  Genoa  and  Marseilles  for  the  Holy  Land, 
while  the  English  fleet  came  round  by  Portugal,  and 
joined  the  king  at  Messina  in  Sicily.  A  great  fleet  it 
was,  and  a  goodly,  with  heavy  sailing-boats  called 
'dromonds  '  or  '  busses,'  for  transport,  and  light  battle- 
ships or  '  galleys,'  with  one  or  two  banks  of  oars  below 
the  deck  where  the  fighters  stood,  and  a  sharp  '  spur  ' 
or  '  beak  '  in  the  prow  to  pierce  the  sides  of  the  enemy's 
vessels.  When,  in  September,  1190,  Richard  himselt 
arrived  at  Messina  with  a  blare  of  trumpets,  his  ships 
gay  with  flags  and  glittering  with  arms,  the  Sicilians 
thought  that    they   beheld    a    king    indeed.      Richard, 
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they  said,  was  a  lion  ;  Philip  Augustus,  who  had 
reached  Messina  shortly  before  him,  was  a  lamb. 
They  were  still  more  impressed  when  the  English 
king  punished  their  quarrels  with  his  soldiers  by 
taking  Messina  '  quicker  than  a  priest  could  chant 
matins,'  and  making  terms  with  Tancred,  the  King 
of  Sicily,  who  was  trying  to  withhold  the  dowry  of 
the  late  king's  widow,  Richard's  sister  Joanna.  In 
the  spring  of  ngi  the  English  host  sailed  for  Syria, 
conquering  Cyprus  from  the  Greeks  by  the  way,  where 
Richard  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Berengaria  of 
Navarre,  who  had  joined  him  in  Sicily  with  the  old 
Queen  Eleanor. 

The  English  Crusaders  followed  the  French  to  Acre, 
the  famous  seaport,  which  had  been  unsuccessfully 
besieged  for  nearly  two  years  by  the  Christians  under 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  now  released  from  captivity.  On 
June  8,  1 191,  the  thunder  of  trumpets  and  the  shouts 
of  a  rejoicing  people  proclaimed  to  the  beleaguered 
Turks  the  arrival  of  the  King  of  England,  '  the  desire  of 
all  nations,'  '  the  most  skilful  warrior  among  Christian 
men.'  Richard  had,  indeed,  already  shown  himself  a 
born  war-leader,  whether  by  land  or  sea.  In  time  of 
storm,  the  great  wax  candle  on  the  king's  ship  had 
shone  out  as  a  beacon  to  the  fleet.  In  the  stress  of 
combat  it  was  ever  the  king's  voice  which  encouraged 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  fight  manfully.  Yet  at  first  it 
seemed  as  if  the  taking  of  Acre  were  a  task  too  hard 
for  even  Richard  to  accomplish.  Saladin  and  his  army 
occupied  the  country  round  Acre,  and  hemmed  the 
besiegers  in.  Pestilence  and  famine  demoralized  the 
Crusading  host.  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  him- 
self were  struck  down  by  sickness.  In  vain  did  the 
leaders    vie    with    each    other    in     building    the    great 
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'  machines,'  siege-towers,  battering-rams,  and  catapults 
or  stone-slings,  which  were  used  in  mediaeval  times  for 
siege  operations.  Philip  of  France  had  a  stone-sling, 
or  'petraria,'  called  the  'Bad  Neighbour,'  a  rival  to  the 
Turks'  '  Bad  Kinsman,'  within  the  city  ;  and  Richard 
had  a  similar  stone-caster,  or  'mangonel,'  which  is  said 
to  have  killed  twelve  men  with  one  stone.  One  of  these 
'  petrariae  '  was  called  'the  Stone-sling  of  God,'  and  a 
priest  always  sat  beside  it,  asking  alms  to  keep  it  in 
working  order.  There  were  '  rams,'  too — huge  wooden 
beams  covered  with  iron  plates,  often  terminating  in  an 
iron  ram's  head — which  were  driven  repeatedly  with 
great  force  against  the  walls.  To  protect  the  men  who 
worked  these  rams,  or  came  within  range  of  the  missiles 
of  the  besieged  garrison,  coverings  of  wicker-work  and 
hides  were  used,  called  'sows'  or  'tortoises,'  and  a 
chronicler  tells  how  both  Philip  of  France  and  Richard 
of  England  would  sit  beneath  such  a  shelter  and 
shoot  with  a  cross-bow  at  the  Turks  who  appeared 
on  the  walls  of  Acre.  Often  the  ram  and  the  stone- 
sling  would  be  placed  in  a  siege-tower,  or  '  castle ' — 
a  wooden  erection  on  wheels  several  stories  high, 
fitted  with  drawbridges  which  could  be  lowered  on  to 
the  wall  of  the  besieged  town,  and  filled  with  men-at- 
arms. 

King  Richard  built  a  tower,  or  '  belfry,'  of  this  kind, 
protected  with  hides,  ropes,  and  beams  against  the 
blows  of  the  besieged  and  their  deadly  '  Greek  fire  ' — 
a  mixture  of  sulphur,  pitch,  oil,  and  other  ingredients, 
which  when  lighted  could  only  be  extinguished  with 
sand  or  vinegar.  But  the  Turks  were  brave  and  stead- 
fast. They  burnt  Philip's  siege-engines ;  they  drove 
back  the  assailants  who  tore  down  the  walls,  animated 
by  Richard's  offer  of  four  gold  pieces  for  ever)-  stone  ; 
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they  met  the  besiegers'  mines  by  counter-mines  ;  they 
repelled  all  attacks  on  the  breaches  made  by  the  stone- 
casters,  until  at  length,  when  no  help  came,  their 
hearts  failed,  and  on  July  12,  1191,  they  surrendered, 
while  Saladin  undertook  to  restore  the  True  Cross,  to 
free  his  Christian  captives,  and  to  pay  the  Crusaders  a 
considerable  sum  of  money. 

Unfortunately,  the  Crusaders  marred  their  success 
by  quarrels  and  jealousies.  The  friendship  between 
Richard  and  Philip  Augustus  had  changed  to  an 
enmity,  which  was  deepened  by  Richard's  desertion  of 
Philip's  sister  Alice  for  Berengaria  of  Navarre.  There 
were  disputes,  too,  over  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  for 
Oueen  Sibylla  and  her  children  had  died  in  1190;  and 
while  Richard  supported  the  claims  of  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
Philip  favoured  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who 
married  Sibylla's  sister. 

Soon,  wearying  of  the  whole  expedition,  Philip 
pleaded  ill-health  as  an  excuse  for  returning  to  France, 
leaving  his  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Richard  now  marched  along  the  coast,  the 
fleet  accompanying  him  by  sea,  defeated  the  Turks  in 
the  battle  of  Arsuf,  fortified  the  port  of  Joppa,  and 
then  marched  on  Jerusalem.  But  winter  was  drawing 
on,  and  the  leaders  of  the  armies  counselled  retreat. 
Unwillingly  enough,  Richard  withdrew  to  Ramleh,  while 
his  followers  '  groaned  and  sighed  at  the  sudden 
frustration  of  their  hope  of  visiting  the  Lord's  Sepulchre.' 
Richard  now  set  to  work  to  restore  the  seaport  of 
Ascalon,  which  the  Turks  had  dismantled,  and  when 
spring  returned  he  made  another  effort  to  reach  the 
Holy  City,  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes,  which  he  saw  one 
summer  day  from  afar  as  he  pursued  the  Turks  among 
the  mountains. 
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Long    afterwards    the    story    was    told    that,    when 
Richard's 
would     have 
him      Jerusalem      in 
the  distance,   he   hid 


knights 
shown 


his 


eyes, 


and 


cried, 
'  Fair 


with  tears 
Sire  God,  I  pray 
Thee  that  I  may  not 
see  Thy  Holy  City, 
since  I  cannot  deliver 
it  from  the  hands  of 
Thy  enemies.'  He 
was,  indeed,  fated 
never  to  enter  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem. 
Once      more      the 
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advance  ended  in 
retreat,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  sum- 
mer Richard  was 
back  at  Acre.  He 
saved  Joppa  from 
falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  and 
then  made  terms 
with  S  a  l  a  d  i  n  and 
prepared  to  return 
.home. 

On     October    g, 
1192,  he  sailed  from 
Acre,  while  the  weep- 
ing people  lamented 
his  departure,  saying,  '  Oh  Jerusalem,  who  will   protect 
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thee  now  King  Richard  is  gone  ?'  In  the  early  dawn 
of  the  following  day,  as  the  Syrian  shore  faded  from 
his  sight,  Richard  was  heard  to  pray  aloud :  '  Oh, 
Holy  Land,  to  God  I  commend  thee.  May  God  grant 
me  life  to  bring  thee  succour  at  His  good  pleasure, 
for  I  hope  and  intend  to  come  again  to  thy  help.' 
That  hope  remained  unfulfilled.  On  his  way  home 
Richard  was  taken  prisoner  by  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Austria,  whom  he  had  offended  during  the  Crusade. 
Leopold  delivered  him  up  to  the  new  Emperor, 
Henry  VI.,  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  also  bore 
him  a  grudge  for  his  alliance  with  Tancred  of  Sicily, 
a  kingdom  claimed  by  Henry  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Till  1194  Richard  languished  in  captivity,  and  was  then 
only  released  on  condition  of  paying  an  enormous 
ransom,  and  of  doing  homage  to  the  Emperor  for  his 
kingdom.  Five  more  years  he  passed  in  his  Continental 
dominions,  struggling  against  Philip  of  France,  and 
then,  in  1199,  he  died  from  an  arrow- wound  whilst 
besieging  the  castle  of  Chalus  in  Aquitaine,  to  win  a 
treasure  which  its  lord  had  discovered  and  refused  m  to 
surrender.  With  characteristic  generosity,  Richard, 
as  he  lay  dying,  forgave  the  man  who  dealt  his  death- 
wound.  He  was  buried  at  his  father's  feet  at  Fonte- 
vrault,  where  his  effigy  may  still  be  seen,  robed  and 
crowned  as  a  king.  But  a  better  idea  of  Richard  as  he 
lived  and  fought  may  be  gathered  from  his  seal,  which 
shows  his  tall,  slender  figure  in  the  full  armour  of  the 
time,  a  hooded  tunic  or  '  hauberk  '  of  chain-mail,  the 
legs  cased  also  in  chain-mail,  a  cylindrical  helmet  with 
a  '  nasal,'  or  protection  for  the  nose,  a  shield  slung 
round  the  neck,  and  a  long  sword.  Small  wonder  that 
the  Turks  regarded  '  Melech  '  (king)  Richard  as  irre- 
sistible,   '  old  in    war,  excellent  in  counsel,'    and   that 
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Turkish  mothers  frightened  their  crying  children  into 
silence  by  telling  them  that  the  King  of  England  was 
coming.  The  fame  of  the  '  Lion-heart '  was  enshrined 
in  English  legend  and  song.  Strange  stories,  beautiful 
or  terrible,  were  told  of  his  adventures  in  the  Holy  Land 
and  during  his  captivity,  and  thus  their  Crusader  king 
became  to  the  English  people  the  central  figure  in  the 
romantic  history  of  the  '  Holy  War.' 


GIRALDUS    CAMBRENSIS,  THE   FATHER   OF 
ENGLISH  POPULAR  LITERATURE. 

Where  the  Bristol  Channel  opens  into  the  Irish  Sea, 
some  three  miles  from  Pembroke,  stood  in  mediaeval 
days  the  castle  of  Manorbeer,  commanding  from  its 
hill-top  a  wide  stretch  of  ocean,  and  set  amidst  woods 
and  orchards.  Beneath  its  walls,  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  four  little  brothers  might  have  been 
seen  playing  on  the  shore,  three  of  them  building  castles 
and  towns  in  the  sand,  but  the  youngest  so  intent  on 
raising  mimic  churches  and  monasteries  that  he  was 
nicknamed  '  the  bishop.'  These  children  were  the  sons 
of  the  Norman  knight,  William  de  Barri,  lord  of  Manor- 
beer,  whose  wife  was  descended  from  the  princes  of 
South  Wales.  The  little  '  bishop,'  Gerald,  inherited 
the  gallant  spirit  of  his  Norman  ancestors,  but  it  was 
to  the  Celtic  quickness  of  wit  and  imagination  of  his 
mother's  race  that  he  owed  the  literary  gift  which  has 
immortalized  the  name  of  '  Giraldus  Cambrensis,' 
Gerald  the  Welshman. 

Wales,  the  wild,  mountainous  district  beyond  the 
Severn,  in  which  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
Britain  had  found  shelter  from  the  storm  of  Saxon 
invasion,  had  always  cherished  its  independence  under 
its  native  chiefs,  though  its  princes  had  been  forced  to 
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yield  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  English  king.  But 
the  tribal  dissensions  of  the  Welsh  chiefs  were  in- 
tensified by  the  natural  division  between  the  mountain- 
ous north  and  the  fertile  south,  and  the  disunion  of 
Wales  gave  England  her  opportunity.  The  Norman 
lords  on  the  '  March,'  or  border,  steadily  advanced 
westward,  and  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  encouraged 
individual  conquest,  colonization,  and  intermarriage 
between  Welsh  and  English.  William  II.,  after  three 
unsuccessful  Welsh  wars,  fell  back  on  the  policy  of 
castle-building.  Henry  I.  checked  the  power  of  the 
March  lords,  Robert  of  Belesme  and  his  brother, 
Arnulf  of  Pembroke,  but  he  favoured  Norman  coloniza- 
tion in  South  Wales,  settled  a  body  of  Flemings  in 
Pembrokeshire,  '  Eittle  England  beyond  Wales,'  and 
began  the  policy  of  appointing  Norman  bishops  to 
Welsh  sees.  Henry  II.  won  formal  homage  from  the 
North  Welsh  princes,  and  entered  into  relations  with 
Rhys  ap  Griffith,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  who  acted 
as  royal  'justiciar,'  or  viceroy,  in  the  southern  district, 
and  gave  the  king  substantial  support  in  the  revolt  of 
1173-1174. 

When  in  11 72  Gerald  de  Barri  returned  to  South 
Wales  from  the  schools  of  Paris,  where  he  had  been 
educated,  he  found  his  mother's  kinsman,  Rhys  ap 
Griffith,  and  his  mother's  brother,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  supreme  in  Church  and  State.  The  young 
Gerald  was  appointed  in  1175  Archdeacon  of  Breck- 
nock, in  his  uncle's  diocese.  In  1176  the  bishop  died, 
and  Gerald  threw  himself  with  characteristic  energy 
into  a  scheme  for  making  St.  David's  independent  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  mother-church  or  metropolitical 
see  of  Wales.  Disappointed  at  the  failure  of  this  plan, 
and   at    Henry    II.'s   refusal   to   give    him   the  vacant 
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bishopric,  he  retired  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till 
1 1 80.  In  1 1 84  he  became  a  royal  chaplain.  He  was 
present  when  in  1185  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  urged 
Henry  II.  to  take  the  Cross,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
accompanied  the  king's  son  John  on  his  first  visit  to  his 
Irish  lordship. 

Gerald  was  a  good  guide  for  the  prince  on  this  ex- 
pedition, for  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  had  been  closely 
interwoven  with  those  of  his  own  family. 

Ireland  had  shared  neither  in  the  Saxon  conquest  of 
Britain  nor  in  the  eleventh-century  Norman  conquest. 
It  suffered  from  Wicking  inroads,  and  Scandinavian 
settlements  were  planted  along  the  coast  at  Dublin, 
Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick ;  but  the 
Danes  did  not,  as  in  England,  prove  a  consolidating 
and  unifying  force.  Ireland  remained  disunited,  divided 
amongst  petty  chieftains  or  tribal  kings,  constantly 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  owing  only  a  shadowy 
allegiance  to  a  nominal  overking.  Even  the  Irish 
Church,  once  renowned  for  ardour  and  sanctity,  had 
sunk  into  slothful  indifference,  and  lacked  organization 
and  discipline.  Some  efforts  had  already  been  made 
at  ecclesiastical  reform  when,  in  1166,  a  tribal  quarrel 
led  Dermot,  underking  of  Leinster,  to  journey  to 
Aquitaine,  and  appeal  for  help  to  Henry  II.  Henry, 
too  busy  to  interfere  in  person,  authorized  his  subjects 
to  follow  the  standard  of  the  Irish  chief,  and  Dermot 
met  with  a  ready  response  from  the  Norman  nobles  of 
Wales,  descendants  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  adventure  was  strong. 

Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  Gerald  de  Barri's  uncle,  crossed 
in  1 168  with  three  of  his  nephews,  one  of  them  Gerald's 
brother.  Somewhat  later  came  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald, 
Fitz- Stephen's  half-brother,  and,  later  still,  the  famous 
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'  Strongbow,'  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Striguil  and 
Pembroke,  with  a  large  force.  Waterford  and  Dublin 
were  taken.  Richard  de  Clare  was  married  to  Dermot's 
daughter  Eva,  and,  after  Dermot's  death,  posed  as  his 
heir  and  '  Earl  of  Leinster.'  All  seemed  going  well  for 
the  Norman  adventurers,  when  Henry  II.  suddenly 
forbade  their  further  interference  with  his  '  Irish 
subjects,'  and  in  the  autumn  of  1171  appeared  himself 
in  Ireland,  to  escape  the  storm  of  indignation  which 
followed  the  murder  of  Becket. 

The  Norman  adventurers  submitted.  Richard  de 
Clare  was  confirmed  in  the  Leinster  earldom,  and  by 
Christmas  all  the  Irish  chieftains,  except  Roderick 
O'Connor  of  Connaught,  had  taken  Henry,  King  of 
England,  for  lord  and  king  of  Ireland.  The  reform  of 
the  Church  followed.  An  ecclesiastical  Council  was 
held  at  Cashel,  and  order  seemed  about  to  be  restored 
to  the  distracted  country  when  news  from  Normandy 
forced  Henry  to  hurry  back  to  meet  the  Papal  Legates, 
and  early  in  1172  he  sailed  from  Ireland,  never  to 
return. 

Five  years  later  the  lordship  of  Ireland  was  bestowed 
on  John,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  heiress  of  great  estates  in 
Western  England  and  in  South  Wales,  and  in  1185 
John  was  knighted  by  his  father,  and  sent  as  governor 
to  his  new  dominions,  with  Gerald  de  Barri  in  at- 
tendance. 

To  Ireland  the  visit  was  productive  of  no  good,  for 
John  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
him.  He  alienated  the  Norman  nobles,  and  insulted 
the  native  chieftains  by  mocking  at  their  strange  dress 
and  pulling  their  long  beards,  and  in  a  few  months  he 
was  recalled.     But  to  Gerald  de  Barri  the  experience 
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bore  fruit  in  two  of  his  most  noteworthy  books,  his 
'  Description  of  Ireland  '  (Topogvaphia  Hibernice)  and 
his  'History  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland'  (Do  Expug- 
naiione  Hibernice).  Both  books  are  written  in  Latin, 
the  common  language  of  educated  men  at  the  time. 
The  '  Conquest  of  Ireland  '  gives  an  account  of  the 
adventures  of  the  Norman  knights,  who  had  been  the 
pioneers  of  King  Henry  in  the  subjection  of  the  Irish 
dominions.  The  '  Description  of  Ireland  '  is  in  three 
divisions.  The  first  treats  of  the  geography  of  Ireland, 
its  climate,  its  productions,  and  the  birds  and  beasts 
which  are  found  there.  The  second  relates  all  the 
Irish  marvels  and  traditions  which  Gerald  had  been 
able  to  collect.  The  third  traces  the  early  history  of 
Ireland,  and  describes  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Irish  people — their  barbarism,  their  ignorance  and 
idleness,  their  love  of  fighting  and  drinking,  their  taste 
for  music,  their  fickle  disposition,  '  constant  only  in 
inconstancy.' 

Gerald  was  well  pleased  with  his  own  work.  The 
two  first  parts  of  the  '  Description,'  he  tells  us,  were 
generally  praised  for  the  scholastic  elegance  of  their 
style.  Unwilling  to  '  hide  his  candle  under  a  bushel,' 
he  resolved  to  make  his  book  known  by  reading  it 
aloud  at  Oxford,  '  where  the  clergy  flourished  more 
than  elsewhere  in  England,  and  excelled  in  clerkly 
knowledge.' 

In  truth,  the  little  walled  town  by  the  river  Isis  was 
already  a  renowned  haunt  of  learning.  Gerald  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  an  audience.  He  gave  three  days 
to  the  reading  of  his  book,  a  day  to  each  part.  On  the 
first  day  he  entertained  at  his  own  expense  all  the  poor 
scholars  of  the  town  ;  on  the  second  day  the  doctors 
of  law,  theology,  and  medicine,  with  their  most  noted 
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pupils ;  and  on  the  third  day  the  rest  of  the  scholars, 
with  many  burgesses  and  knights. 

But  public  duties  soon  called  the  zealous  archdeacon 
from  his  studies.  In  1188,  while  all  Europe  was  ringing 
with  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  True  Cross,  and  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks,  Henry  II.  held  a 
Great  Council,  ordered  the  '  Saladin  tithe '  to  be  taken 
for  the  expenses  of  the  '  Holy  War,'  and  sent  Archbishop 
Baldwin  of  Canterbury,  with  Ralph  Glanvill,  the 
Justiciar,  to  preach  the  Crusade  in  Wales.  At  Radnor, 
where  they  met  Rhys  ap  Griffith  and  many  of  the 
leading  Welsh  nobles,  Gerald  de  Barri,  '  setting  an 
example  to  others,'  as  he  is  careful  to  explain,  was  the 
first  to  take  the  Cross,  and  he  then  accompanied  the 
archbishop  on  his  mission.  Baldwin's  preaching  seems 
to  have  had  little  effect ;  but  when  Gerald  spoke  to  the 
people  they  pressed  in  crowds  to  take  the  Cross,  and 
melted  into  tears  at  his  eloquence,  though,  as  he 
preached  in  Latin  and  French,  they  could  not  under- 
stand a  word.  Gerald  himself  has  preserved  an  account 
of  the  tour  in  his  '  Itinerary  of  Wales '  (Itinerarium 
Cambria).  But  the  book  which  Archbishop  Baldwin 
longed  to  see,  the  history  of  '  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  conquest  of  Saladin  and  the  Saracens,' 
was  destined  to  remain  unwritten.  The  Crusaders 
effected  neither  the  conquest  of  Saladin  nor  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem.  The  great  expedition,  begun 
with  such  high  hopes,  ended  in  disappointment  and 
disillusion.  Archbishop  Baldwin  and  Ralph  Glanvill 
reached  Palestine  only  to  die  before  the  walls  of  Acre, 
while  Gerald  de  Barri  obtained  absolution  from  his 
Crusading  vow,  and  after  a  few  more  years  of  public 
life,  turned  from  the  stormy  sea  of  Court  intrigue  to  the 
'  quiet  haven  '  of  studious  retirement.     He  withdrew  to 
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Lincoln,  attracted  by  the  presence  there  of  William  de 
Monte,  a  famous  theologian  and  a  friend  of  Gerald's 
student  days  at  Paris,  and  resolved  to  devote  his 
remaining  years  to  learning. 

But  these  good  resolutions  were  scattered  to  the 
winds  when,  in  1198,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  died, 
and  the  Chapter  nominated  Gerald  de  Barri  in  his 
stead.  Gerald's  favourite  dream  of  making  St.  David's 
the  mother-church  of  Wales  seemed  about  to  be 
realized.  But,  unfortunately,  Hubert  Walter,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  determined  to  appoint  an 
Englishman  to  the  vacant  see,  and  the  next  four  years 
were  spent  in  a  somewhat  undignified  struggle  between 
the  archbishop  and  the  bishop-elect,  in  the  course  of 
which  Gerald  made  three  journeys  to  Rome  to  appeal 
in  person  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  At  length,  finding 
that  even  his  friends  were  wearied  of  the  strife,  he 
resigned  his  claims  in  favour  of  the  archbishop's  candi- 
date, and  sought  that  '  sweet  quiet  '  which  he  had 
always  professed  to  love. 

During  the  tranquil  last  years  of  his  life  Gerald 
probably  finished  the  many  manuscripts  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  amongst  them  a  description  of  Wales, 
a  history  of  his  own  life,  and  a  treatise  on  '  The  Educa- 
tion of  Princes,'  which  contains  lively  pictures,  drawn 
by  no  friendly  hand,  of  Henry  II.  and  his  sons. 
Henry  II.,  the  wise  administrator,  appears  as  '  the  op- 
pressor of  the  nobles '  and  '  the  hammer  of  the  Church '; 
Richard  I.,  the  brave  soldier,  is  'full  of  tyrannical 
pride';  John  is  'a  tyrant  whelp,  sprung  from  tyrants, 
and  himself  the  most  tyrannical  of  all  tyrants.' 

If  private  grievances  had  something  to  do  with  these 
harsh  judgments,  '  Gerald  the  Welshman  '  might  not 
unnaturally  regard  the  English  kings  as  tyrants,  crush- 
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ing  the  independence  of  Wales  both  in  Church  and 
State.  In  spite  of  vanity  and  self-seeking,  a  touch  of 
patriotism  lifts  him  above  the  pettiness  of  merely 
personal  aims,  a  real  desire  for  the  national  unity  of 
the  Welsh  Church  redeems  his  long,  sordid  struggle 
for  preferment. 

Yet  Gerald  the  patriot  and  churchman  would  hardly 
be  remembered  were  it  not  for  the  keen  wit,  the  observ- 
ing eye,  and  the  ready  pen  of  Gerald  the  historian.  '  By 
his  excellent  writings  he  deserved  of  England  well,  of 
Wales  better,  and  of  Ireland  best  of  all.' 


WILLIAM    THE    MARSHAL,    THE     VERY 
PERFECT  KNIGHT. 

(1146  (?)— 1219.) 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  was  one  of  a  brilliant  group  of 

poets  and  men  of  letters  who  gathered  about  the  Court 

of  Henry  II.     There  were  the  historians  Richard  Fitz- 

Neal,   Roger  of  Hoveden,  and  William  of  Newburgh, 

who   wrote   the   chronicles   of  the    reigns   of   Stephen, 

Henry  II.,  and  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.     There  was  the 

witty  versifier,   Walter  Map,   who    satirized    the    vices 

and  follies  of  churchmen  and  courtiers.     There  was  the 

gifted  Welshman,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  worked 

up  the  legends  of  the  Celtic  king  Arthur,  and  sent  them 

forth  to  charm  the  world  in  his  '  History  of  the  Britons.' 

All  these  wrote  in  Latin  ;  but  there  were  courtly  French 

poets,  too,  who  sang  of  love  and  gallant  deeds  of  arms  : 

the  '  trouveres'  of  Normandy,  the  '  troubadours '  of  the 

South,    the    wandering    'jongleurs'    who    haunted  the 

castles  of  the  nobility,   the   household    minstrels  who 

were  attached  to  the  service  of  great  lords  or  ladies. 

To  such  a  poet  we  owe  the  history  of  '  the  wisest  and 

most  valiant  knight  of  his  time,'  William  the  Marshal, 

Earl    of    Striguil    and    of    Pembroke,    the    pattern    of 

mediaeval  chivalry  at  its  best. 

Born  in  the  evil  days  of  King  Stephen,  when  England 
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was  torn  by  civil  war,  William's  life  was  adventurous 
from  the  beginning.  His  father,  John  the  Marshal, 
supported  the  Empress  Matilda,  and  in  11 52  he  sent 
his  son  to  the  king  as  a  hostage  for  the  surrender  of 
the  town  of  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  which  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  royal  troops,  and  having  thus  gained 
time  to  strengthen  the  garrison,  refused  to  keep  his 
engagement.  The  life  of  the  boy-hostage  was  forfeited 
by  his  father's  faithlessness,  and  he  would  have  been 
put  to  death  had  not  his  innocence  and  merry  prattle 
touched  the  king's  heart.  'Oh,  what  a  fine  swing!' 
cried  little  William,  when  he  saw  the  stone-sling 
(perriere)  from  which  his  enemies  proposed  to  hurl  him 
into  the  besieged  town  ;  '  I  must  have  a  swing  in  it  !' 
'  Take  him  away,'  said  Stephen ;  '  he  chatters  too 
prettily  to  be  put  to  such  a  cruel  death,'  and  he  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  harmed.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn 
from  the  records  of  war  and  bloodshed  to  such  a  scene 
as  this,  or  to  the  picture  which  William's  poet- 
biographer  paints  of  the  kindly  king  playing  childish 
games  with  the  handsome  brown-haired  boy  amidst  the 
grass  and  flowers  of  the  Berkshire  meadows. 

Two  years  later,  in  1154,  Stephen  died,  and  Henry  II. 
became  King  of  England.  William  the  Marshal  was 
now  sent  bv  his  father  to  be  educated  in  the  household 
of  his  kinsman,  William  of  Tancarville,  Chamberlain  oi 
Normandy.  His  comrades  laughed  at  him  for  sleeping 
so  soundly- and  eating  so  heartily,  and  nicknamed  him 
'  the  glutton.'  But  the  Chamberlain  foresaw  that  the 
tall,  graceful  lad,  with  his  sweet  temper  and  winning 
manners,  was  destined  for  great  things.  After  serving 
for  several  years  as  a  simple  squire,  William  was 
dubbed  knight,  and  entered  the  noble  order  of  chivalry. 
As  we  turn  over  the  quaint  Norman-French  verses  of 
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his  biography,  a  strange  world  opens  up  before  us — a 
world  of  songs  and  dances,  of  music  and  laughter,  of 
tournaments,  or  mimic  battles  in  which  knights  fight 
and  take  prisoners,  and  win  booty  and  ransoms ;  a 
world  where  physical  courage  and  military  skill, 
liberality,  honour,  and  fidelity  to  feudal  vows,  are  the 
highest  virtues,  and  disloyalty,  treachery,  and  cowardice 
are  the  basest  vices.  While  the  Becket  quarrel  was 
disturbing  the  peace  of  nations,  William  the  Marshal 
was  riding  light-heartedly  from  tournament  to  tourna- 
ment, bearing  off  everywhere  the  palm  for  gallantry 
and  generosity,  and  living  mainly  on  his  spoils.  When 
in  1 170  the  young  king  Henry  was  crowned,  Henry  II. 
appointed  William  one  of  the  knights  of  his  son's 
retinue,  to  '  guard  and  teach  '  him,  and  it  was  from  his 
hand  that  the  young  king  received  knighthood.  In  the 
revolt  of  1173  William  supported  young  Henry  against 
his  father,  and  though  he  was  driven  from  his  master's 
side  by  the  calumnies  of  jealous  rivals,  he  returned 
when  in  11 83  war  broke  out  between  Richard  of  Poitou 
and  his  brothers ;  and  when  the  young  king  was 
suddenly  smitten  with  a  fatal  disease,  it  was  William 
the  Marshal  who  tended  his  death-bed,  and  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  his  Crusader's  cross,  begging  him  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  his  stead. 

With  the  death  of  the  young  king,  says  the  Marshal's 
biographer,  '  the  world  lost  its  light.'  The  rebellious 
son  and  quarrelsome  brother  had  made  many  friends 
by  his  careless  generosity  and  the  charm  of  his  manner. 
He  was  '  the  standard-bearer  of  chivalry  '  and  the  patron 
of  poets,  and  encouraged  not  only  the  mimic  warfare 
of  the  tournament,  but  also  the  gay  contests  of  wit  and 
verse-making  which  were  fashionable  among  the  nobles 
of  Southern   France,  and  in  which   Richard  of  Poitou 
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and  his  brother  Geoffrey  peculiarly  excelled.  One  such 
knightly  poet,  the  '  troubadour  '  Bertrand  de  Born,  the 
most  turbulent  of  the  young  king's  partisans,  persisted 
in  rebellion  after  his  master's  death.  Forced  at  last  to 
surrender,  he  was  twitted  by  Henry  II.  with  the  loss  of 
the  ready  wit  for  which  he  was  famous.  '  Sire,'  replied 
the  wily  troubadour,  '  I  lost  my  wit  on  the  day  that  you 
lost  your  son.'  Touched  by  his  fidelity,  Henry,  bursting 
into  tears,  granted  him  a  full  pardon,  and  restored  him 
to  favour. 

William  the  Marshal  fulfilled  his  vow  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  acquitted  himself 
valiantly.  On  his  return  he  entered  the  service  of 
Henry  II.,  and  proved  himself  as  loyal  to  the  old  king 
as  he  had  been  faithful  to  his  son.  In  1189,  when 
Richard  and  John  leagued  with  Philip  of  France  against 
their  father,  and  Henry  was  forced  to  flee  from  Le 
Mans,  William  guarded  his  retreat,  and  in  the  struggle 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Richard  of  Poitou.  '  By 
the  Feet  of  God,  Marshal,  do  not  kill  me  !'  he  cried. 
'  Nay,  may  the  devil  kill  you  ;  I  will  not,'  answered  the 
Marshal,  plunging  his  lance  into  the  body  of  Richard's 
horse.  During  the  last  sad  days  of  the  old  king's  life 
the  Marshal  lingered  near  him,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
few  faithful  friends  who  tended  the  neglected  corpse,  and 
made  preparations  for  the  funeral  at  Fontevrault. 

Richard  bore  no  malice  against  the  Marshal  for 
having  unhorsed  him.  He  sent  him  to  England  to 
prepare  for  his  coming,  and  confirmed  to  him  the  gift, 
promised  by  Henry  II.,  of  the  hand  of  the  wealthy 
heiress,  Eva  or  Isabel  de  Clare,  only  child  of  Richard 
'  Strongbow,'  Earl  of  Striguil  and  Pembroke.  In  right 
of  his  wife,  the  '  landless  '  Marshal  became  possessed  of 
great  estates  in   Wales,  in   Ireland,  and  in  Normandy, 
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and  some  years  later,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
he  inherited  also  his  father's  lands  and  the  office  of 
Marshal  of  England. 

When  Richard  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  en- 
trusted the  government  of  England  to  William  Long- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Chancellor  and  Justiciar. 
Longchamp's  pride  and  arrogance  soon  alienated  all 
classes,  and  William  the  Marshal  took  part  in  the 
opposition,  led  by  the  king's  brother  John,  which 
resulted  in  his  deposition,  and  in  the  appointment  to 
the  justiciarship  of  Walter  of  Coutances,  Archbishop 
of  Rouen.  During  Richard's  captivity  the  Marshal 
loyally  maintained  the  rights  of  the  absent  king  against 
the  intrigues  of  John  and  Philip  of  France.  But  on 
Richard's  death  William  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
John,  and  with  equal  fidelity  supported  his  claims  to 
the  Angevin  dominions  in  preference  to  those  of  Arthur, 
son  of  Geoffrey  of  Brittany.  John  was  crowned  Duke 
of  Normandy  in  April,  1199,  and  King  of  England  in 
the  following  month. 

No  king  so  thoroughly  unpopular  has  ever  ruled  over 
England.  It  is  true  that  the  accounts  of  him  which 
have  come  down  to  us  were  written  by  unfriendly 
hands  ;  it  is  true  also  that  he  was  placed  in  difficult 
circumstances,  with  an  empty  Exchequer,  a  disaffected 
baronage,  and  able  and  alert  foes  on  the  Continent. 
Yet  no  external  misfortune  can  account  for  the  universal 
detestation  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries, or  for  the  fact  that  he,  alone  of  all  his  race, 
lived  unloved  and  died  unpitied. 

Philip  of  France  lost  no  time  in  coming  forward  as 
the  champion  of  Arthur  of  Brittany.  By  thirteenth- 
century  rules  of  succession,  it  was  an  open  question 
whether  John  or  his  nephew  had  the  better  right ;  but 
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the  discontented  barons  of  Brittany,  Maine,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  and  Poitou  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
for  rebellion  afforded  by  Arthur's  claims.  After  some 
desultory  fighting,  Philip,  distracted  by  the  internal 
dissensions  of  his  kingdom,  consented  to  a  truce.  But 
John  could  never  take  the  chances  which  Fortune 
offered  him.  He  ruined  his  own  cause  by  oppressing 
his  Southern  vassals,  and  by  divorcing  his  wife,  Hawisa 
of  Gloucester,  and  marrying  Isabella  of  Angouleme,  the 
betrothed  bride  of  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  son  of  the  Count 
of  La  Marche.  In  1200  the  Poitevin  barons  solemnly 
appealed  against  him  to  their  overlord,  Philip  of  France, 
According  to  one  account,  when  two  years  later  Philip 
found  himself  ready  to  renew  the  war,  this  complaint 
served  as  a  pretext,  since  John,  failing  to  appear  in 
answer  to  a  summons  to  meet  the  charge  in  person, 
could  be  adjudged,  as  a  faithless  vassal,  to  forfeit  all 
the  lands  which  he  held  of  the  French  king.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Philip  invaded  Normandy  in  1202,  while 
Arthur  besieged  his  grandmother,  Queen  Eleanor,  in 
the  Castle  of  Mirebeau,  in  Poitou.  At  first  fortune 
favoured  the  English.  Eleanor  was  rescued,  and 
Arthur  was  taken  prisoner.  But  when,  in  the  following 
year,  he  mysteriously  disappeared,  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling  turned  against  John,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  murdered  his  nephew.  Castle  after  castle, 
town  after  town,  surrendered  to  Philip,  while  the 
English  king  made  scarcely  an  effort  to  save  them. 
At  length  Chateau-Gaillard,  the  splendid  fortress  which 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  had  built  on  the  Seine  to  guard 
Rouen,  was  taken,  and  Rouen  itself  capitulated.  By 
the  summer  of  1204  Philip  was  master  of  Normandy, 
Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine.  By  1208  Brittany  and 
Poitou  had  also  been  subdued,  in  spite  of  some  belated 
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efforts  on  the  part  of  John,  and 
only  the  lands  south  of  the  Loire 
were  left  to  the  English  Crown. 
Well  might  the  troubadours  lament 
King  Richard,  who,  in  defending 
the  fair  Southern  provinces,  'would 
have  laid  out  much  gold  and  much 
silver.' 

From  troubles  abroad  John 
turned  to  face  troubles  at  home. 
In  1205,  on  the  death  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  there  was  a 
disputed  election.  The  younger 
monks  of  Canterbury  secretly  ap- 
pointed their  sub-prior,  Reginald, 
and  sent  him  to  Rome.  John, 
discovering  what  they  had  done, 
nominated  his  Treasurer,  John  de 
Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  the 
vacant  see,  while  the  bishops  of 
the  Canterbury  province  com- 
plained that  their  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  election  had  been  disre- 
garded. All  three  parties  appealed 
to  the  Pope,  and  Innocent  III. 
solved  the  problem  by  setting  all 
the  claims  aside,  and  inducing  the 
Canterbury  monks  who  had  carried 
the  appeals  to  Rome  to  elect  the 
pious  and  learned  English  Car- 
dinal, Stephen  Langton.  John, 
indignant  at  this  assertion  of 
Papal  authority,  refused  to  recog- 
nize  the    new  ["primate,    and    in   1208    the    Pope    laid 
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England  under  an  interdict.  No  Sacraments  save 
baptism  and  extreme  unction  might  be  administered 
throughout  the  kingdom,  no  services  might  be  held,  the 
church  doors  were  closed,  the  church  bells  were  silent. 
John  retaliated  by  seizing  the  estates  of  the  clergy  ;  but 
in  1209  the  Pope  declared  the  king  himself  excom- 
municate, and  two  years  later  he  threatened  him  with 
deposition  at  the  hand  of  Philip  of  France.  John  had 
alienated  the  Church,  the  fidelity  of  the  baronage  was 
wavering,  the  Welsh  were  stirring  on  the  borders,  and 
Philip  was  preparing  to  invade  England.  Making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  he  submitted  to  the  Pope,  and 
purchased  absolution  by  accepting  Langton  as  arch- 
bishop, binding  himself  to  go  on  Crusade,  and  sur- 
rendering his  kingdom  to  Innocent  III.,  to  be  held  by 
fealty  and  homage  as  a  fief  of  the  Papal  see  on  payment 
of  a  yearly  tribute. 

But  reconciliation  with  the  Church  did  not  involve 
reconciliation  with  the  barons.  Taxed  beyond  endur- 
ance, summoned  for  military  service,  and  disbanded 
with  fresh  demands  for  money,  their  castles  seized  and 
their  children  taken  as  hostages  by  the  suspicious  king, 
it  was  small  wonder  that  when,  in  12 13,  John  bade 
them  follow  him  to  Poitou,  he  was  met  by  a  refusal. 
The  barons  had  other  work  on  hand  than  the  recovery 
of  the  king's  Continental  dominions.  On  August  25,  in 
a  Great  Council  held  in  London,  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Stephen  Langton  produced  the  charter  of  Henry  I. 
'  By  this,'  he  said  to  the  assembled  nobles,  '  you  may, 
if  you  will,  recover  your  long-lost  liberties.'  The  barons 
had  found  a  leader  and  a  rallying-cry.  The  death  of 
the  Justiciar,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  shortly  after  the 
Council,  removed  the  last  check  to  the  growing  dis-  / 
affection. 
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In  1214  John  made  a  final  attempt  to  recover  his 
lost  provinces.  While  he  led  an  army  to  Southern 
France,  he  supported  with  English  troops  the  alliance 
of  the  Emperor  Otto  IV.  with  the  Count  of  Flanders 
against  the  French  king.  But  in  the  battle  of  Bouvines 
the  combined  German,  Flemish,  and  English  troops 
were  defeated  by  the  French,  and  John  was  forced 
to  make  a  truce  with  Philip,  and  to  return  home, 
baffled  and  discomfited,  to  face  the  opposition  of  his 
subjects.  During  his  absence  the  barons,  '  standing 
like  a  wall  for  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  liberty 
of  the  Church  and  kingdom,'  had  met  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  and  had  sworn  that  if  the  king  delayed  to 
restore  their  laws  and  liberties,  they  would  make  war 
on  him  until  he  granted  them  a  charter.  John  tried  to 
detach  the  clergy  from  the  national  cause  by  offering 
them  freedom  of  election,  but  they  stood  firm,  while 
the  barons,  taking  up  arms,  encamped  at  Brackley,  in 
Northamptonshire.  It  is  now  that  William  the  Marshal 
comes  once  more  actively  upon  the  scene.  He  had, 
on  John's  accession,  been  invested  with  the  Earldom  of 
Striguil  and  Pembroke,  and  throughout  the  reign,  in 
spite  of  distrust  and  misconception,  he  had  remained 
true  to  his  allegiance.  He  had  taken  part  in  a  futile 
attempt  to  save  Chateau-Gaillard  ;  he  had  witnessed 
John's  charter  of  resignation  to  the  Pope,  and  now  he 
was  sent  from  Oxford  by  the  king  to  negotiate  with  the 
barons,  among  whom  was  his  own  eldest  son. 

When  John  heard  the  barons'  demands  he  refused 
them  absolutely,  crying  :  '  Why  do  they  not  ask  for 
my  kingdom  also  ?  Never  will  I  become  their  slave  !' 
Thereupon  the  barons,  under  Robert  Fitz- Walter,  '  the 
Marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  Holy  Church,' 
marched  on   London,  where  they  were  welcomed  by 
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the  citizens.  Their  numbers  grew  daily,  and  John, 
left  almost  alone,  was  forced  to  submit.  On  June  15, 
1215,  in  the  meadow  of  Runnymede,  between  Staines 
and  Windsor,  the  king  set  his  seal  to  the  Great  Charter 
of  Liberties. 

The  Great  Charter  was  more  important  as  a  declara- 
tion of  ancient  rights  and  a  rallying-point  for  future 
champions  of  national  freedom  than  as  an  immediate 
security  for  liberty.  It  somewhat  vaguely  granted 
freedom  to  the  Church ;  it  checked  certain  feudal 
abuses,  and  regulated  local  government  and  the  forest 
courts  ;  it  forbade  the  king  to  take  any  scutage,  or  aid, 
save  the  three  '  ordinary '  aids,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Great  Council,  duly  summoned ;  it  protected  the 
merchant  from  unjust  taxation,  and  the  freeman  from 
crushing  fines  ;  it  secured  to  all  freemen  the  right  to  a 
fair  and  speedy  trial ;  it  recognized  the  special  claims 
of  the  City  of  London,  of  the  Welsh,  and  of  the  King  of 
Scots,  and  it  sentenced  John's  foreign  mercenaries  to 
banishment.  It  is  a  long,  confused,  ill-arranged  docu- 
ment, but  its  true  significance  lies  in  the  very  fact  of 
this  confusion.  All  interests  are  represented  in  the 
Great  Charter,  because  all  classes  were  concerned  in 
winning  and  maintaining  it.  It  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  the  first  united  act  of  the  English  nation.  The 
barons,  once  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  were  now,  in 
alliance  with  the  Church,  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party.  Henceforward  no  English  king  would  be  able 
to  play  the  tyrant  without  having  to  reckon  with  a 
national  opposition. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Charter  was  entrusted  to  a 
committee  of  twenty-five — twenty-four  barons  and  the 
Mayor  of  London — who  were  empowered,  if  the  king 
should  prove  faithless,  to  '  distrain  '  or  seize  upon  his 
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castles  and  estates,  with  the  help  of  the  '  community  of 
the  land  '  (communitas  terra?),  that  national  force  which 
in  former  days  had  often  been  used  against  the  barons 
themselves. 

The  precaution  was  necessary.  John's  rage  at  his 
humiliation  knew  no  bounds.  He  gnashed  his  teeth, 
rolled  his  eyes,  and  gnawed  sticks  and  twigs  in  a  fury 
of  mortified  pride.  He  lost  no  time,  moreover,  in 
obtaining  a  Papal  Bull  annulling  the  Charter  and  for- 
bidding him  to  observe  it-  The  Pope  excommunicated 
the  barons  who  were  '  persecuting  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, a  Crusader,  and  the  vassal  of  the  Roman  Church,' 
and  suspended  Archbishop  Stephen  Langton,  while 
John's  mercenary  troops  ravaged  England  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  barons,  in  despair,  offered  the  English 
crown  to  Louis,  son  of  Philip  of  France,  who  had 
married  John's  niece.  In  May,  1216,  Louis  landed  in 
Kent,  and  entered  London.  Through  the  summer 
John,  supported  by  his  mercenaries  and  by  the  Marshal 
and  the  Justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  struggled  to  preserve 
his  kingdom  ;  but  in  the  autumn,  as  he  marched  from 
Lincoln  to  the  relief  of  Dover,  his  baggage,  with  all  his 
treasure,  was  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Wash.  Fevered 
with  disappointment  and  fatigue,  the  king  entered 
Newark,  only  to  die  on  October  19.  His  body,  by  his 
own  wish,  was  carried  to  Worcester  and  buried  beside 
St.  Wulfstan.  John's  death  altered  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  affairs.  The  guardianship  of  the  new  king, 
Henry  III.,  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  was,  by  common 
consent  of  the  barons,  confided  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, as  '  regent  of  the  king  and  kingdom  '  (rector  regis 
et  regni).  With  him  were  associated  the  Papal  Legate, 
Gualo,  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Peter  des  Roches. 
The  Great  Charter  was  reissued  with  some  alterations. 
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The  partisans  of  Louis  began  to  desert  him,  and  the 
royalists  rapidly  regained  the  castles   and  towns  they 

had  lost.  In  May,  1217,  the 
Regent,  Peter  des  Roches, 
and  John's  foreign  favourite, 
Fawkes  de  Breaute,  raised 
the  siege  of  Lincoln,  and, 
after  a  fierce  struggle  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  com- 
pletely routed  the  French, 
who  fled  as  quickly  'as  if  a 
marshal  lurked  in  every  bush.' 
Some  months  later  a  French 
fleet  laden  with  reinforce- 
ments under  Eustace  the 
Monk  was  defeated  off  Dover 
by  Hubert  de  Burgh  and 
the  sailors  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  The  Regent  marched 
on  London,  and  Louis  ac- 
cepted the  Treaty  of  Lam- 
beth, by  which  a  general 
pacification  was  effected. 
The  restoration  of  peace  was 
crowned,  in  November,  12 17, 
by  a  second  reissue  of  the 
Great  Charter,  supplemented 
by  a  Forest  Charter.  The 
Regent  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labours. 
In  the  spring  of  1219,  struck 
down  by  mortal  illness,  he 
was  conveyed  by  wafer  from  London  to  his  manor  of 
Caversham,  near  Reading,  desiring  to  die  at  home.     He 
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sent  for  the  little  king,  and  bade  him  farewell.  '  Sire,' 
said  the  old  man,  '  I  pray  God,  if  ever  I  have  done 
aught  pleasing  to  Him,  to  give  you  grace  to  grow  into 
a  good  man.  But  should  you  follow  the  wicked 
example  of  some  of  your  ancestors,  I  pray  God  not  to 
grant  you  a  long  life.'  'Amen,'  replied  the  child. 
Having  settled  his  worldly  affairs,  the  earl  was  received 
into  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed his  body.  He  bade  his  daughters  sing,  to 
cheer  his  sick-bed.  Maud,  the  wife  of  Hugh  Bigod, 
sang  simply  and  sweetly,  but  her  young  sister,  Joan, 
overcome  with  grief  and  timidity,  could  hardly  make 
herself  heard.  '  Do  not  be  shy,'  said  the  Marshal,  and 
he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  showed  her  how  she  ought  to 
sing.  On  May  14,  1219,  as  he  lay  in  the  arms  of  his 
eldest  son,  with  his  wife  and  friends  beside  him,  he 
folded  his  hands  in  adoration  of  the  cross,  and  God 
called  him  to  Himself. 

He  was  buried  with  much  pomp  in  the  Church  of 
the  Templars  in  London,  where  his  effigy  is  still  pre- 
served. 

'  Never,'  said  Philip  of  France,  when  he  heard  that 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  dead,  '  have  I  known  so 
loyal  a  man.'  '  Happy  is  he,'  comments  the  Marshal's 
biographer,  as  he  closes  his  poem,  '  of  whom  such 
testimony  can  be  borne  after  his  death.' 


SAINT  ROBERT   OF    LINCOLN,  THE    GREAT 
CLERK  GROSSETESTE. 

("75  (?)— 1253O 

The  thirteenth  century  was  throughout  Europe  an  age 

of  high  ideals  and  heroic  lives,  of  great  ambitions  and 

inspiring  hopes.    The  Crusades  had  opened  new  worlds 

of  thought   and  activity  to  the  Western  nations,  and 

influences  were  at  work  which  were  slowly  but  surely 

changing  the   rigid  aristocratic    feudal    system    into  a 

wider,  freer,  more  independent  and  democratic  order  of 

society.   Commercial  intercourse  with  the  East  brought 

wealth  to  the  towns  of  the  West,  and  with  wealth  came 

a  desire  for  political  power.     Introduction  to  Eastern 

beliefs    and    ways    of  thought    quickened    intellectual 

curiosity,    and    led    men    to    speculate    and  reason  for 

themselves.     A  new   spirit  was  abroad   in   politics,   in 

religion,    and    in    thought  —  a    passion    for    truth    and 

justice,  which  found   expression,  in   the   State,   in   the 

development  of  popular  liberties  and  national  feeling ; 

in  the  Church,  in  the  revival  of  religious  enthusiasm  ; 

in  the   Universities,  in  the  growth  of  free  inquiry  and 

scientific  method. 

In  England  this  new  spirit   was  embodied  in  three 

men,  close  friends,  and  fellow-workers  for  their  country's 

good  :   Robert  Grosseteste,  the   high-souled    Bishop  of 
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Lincoln  ;  Adam  de  Marisco,  the  self-denying  Franciscan 
friar ;  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
patriotic  national  leader. 

Robert  Grosseteste,  '  of  holy  memory,'  devoted  a 
long  life  and  great  powers  to 'the  cause  of  enlighten- 
ment and  reform  in  England.  Himself  sprung  from 
the  people,  the  son  probably  of  a  Suffolk  farmer, 
educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  a  Master  of  Arts 
and  a  Doctor  of  Theology,  his  sympathies  were  wide  and 
generous,  and  he  was  in  touch  with  the  best  tendencies 
of  his  time. 

As  '  Chancellor '  or  '  Master '  of  the  Oxford  schools, 
and  divinity  lecturer  to  the  Oxford  Franciscans,  he 
used  his  learning  in  the  service  of  education.  As  bishop 
of  the  vast  diocese  of  Lincoln,  which  stretched  from 
Thames  to  Humber,  he  was  a  leader  of  the  reforming 
party  in  the  Church.  As  a  patriot  and  far-seeing 
statesman,  he  guided  the  national  party  in  the  State. 

The  '  University  '  of  Oxford,  where  Grosseteste  re- 
ceived his  early  training,  and  where,  after  taking  his 
degree,  he  taught  and  lectured,  and  acted  as  '  Master ' 
or  '  Rector '  of  the  schools,  probably  owed  its  develop- 
ment out  of  the  older  Oxford  '  schools '  to  a  migration 
of  English  scholars,  who,  when  expelled  from  Paris  in 
consequence  of  the  Becket  controversy,  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isis,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
'  Masters'  University,'  an  organized  society  or  guild  of 
Masters  of  Arts,  qualified  to  teach  and  lecture.  To 
become  a  member  of  this  body  a  Master's  degree  was 
necessary,  and  such  a  degree  was  only  granted  after  a 
long  course  of  study,  including  the  '  Seven  Liberal  Arts,' 
the  'Trivium,'  or  threefold  course  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  logic,  and  the  'Quadrivium,'  or  fourfold  course  of 
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arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  After 
these  came  the  higher  studies,  or  '  Faculties,'  of  medicine, 
law,  and  theology,  in  which  Doctors'  degrees  were  con- 
ferred. There  were  as  yet  no  Colleges.  The  students 
lived  in  lodgings,  in  halls  or  '  hostels,'  or  in  the  monas- 
teries of  St.  Frideswyde  and  Osney,  and  attended 
lectures  in  the  public  schools. 

Grosseteste  studied  the  '  Faculties  '  as  well  as  the 
'  Arts,'  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  questions  of 
philosophy,  politics,  and  natural  science,  which  the 
recent  Latin  translations  of  the  works  of  the  great 
Greek  thinker  Aristotle  were  opening  up  to  the  Western 
world.  '  No  one,'  wrote  his  famous  pupil,  Roger  Bacon, 
in  after-days,  '  really  knew  the  sciences  except  the 
Lord  Robert,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  .  .  .  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  languages  to 
be  able  to  understand  the  saints  and  the  philosophers 
and  the  wise  men  of  antiquity.'  Grosseteste's  writings, 
of  which  many  have  been  preserved,  bear  witness  to 
the  wide  range  of  his  reading,  and  the  love  of  truth 
which  led  him  to  distrust  second-hand  knowledge,  to 
go  straight  to  original  sources,  and  to  '  drink  from  the 
fountain  head.'  Thus  he  learnt  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
then  most  rare  accomplishments,  that  he  might  read 
the  Bible  in  the  languages  in  which  it  was  written,  and 
in  his  scientific  studies  he  would  not  accept  conclusions 
till  he  had  tested  them  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment. So  profound  was  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  natural  science  that  the  '  grete  {great)  clerk  Gros- 
test '  was  by  later  generations  supposed  to  have  had 
supernatural  powers.  With  all  this  weight  of  learning, 
Grosseteste  was  no  mere  dry  pedant,  but  full  of  human 
love  and  sympathy,  and  quick  to  turn  his  theoretical 
knowledge  to  practical  account.    His  charm  of  manner, 
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his  love  of  music,  his  playful  humour  and  genial  hospi- 
tality, were  long  remembered  by  his  contemporaries. 
He  lectured  to  his  pupils  at  Oxford,  and  taught  them 
how  to  teach  others.  He  preached  in  Latin  to  the 
learned,  but  in  English  to  the  unlearned.  He  appealed 
to  courtly  tastes  by  composing  an  allegory  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  form  of  a  French  romance  of 
chivalry,  the  '  Chasteau  d'Amour,'  or  '  Castle  of  Love.' 
He  drew  up  a  treatise  on  '  The  Rule  of  a  Kingdom  and 
a  Tyranny,'  for  the  political  instruction  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  and  he  wrote  in  French  the  '  Rules  of  St. 
Robert,'  to  teach  the  widowed  Countess  of  Lincoln 
how  to  manage  her  household  and  estates. 

It  was  probably  this  interest  in  the  practical  side  of 
life  which  drew  Grosseteste  during  his  Oxford  days  into 
close  relations  with  the  Mendicant  Friars,  the  social 
reformers  of  the  time.  But  when  in  1235  he  became 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  was  called  on  to  take  a  more 
direct  part  in  public  affairs  and  to  carry  on  that  alliance 
of  the  Church  with  the  national  party  which  dated 
from  the  winning  of  the  Great  Charter.  There  was 
ample  scope  for  reforming  zeal,  both  in  Church  and 
State,  with  Henry  III.  on  the  English  throne,  and  the 
war  between  Pope  and  Emperor  raging  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Henry,  the  'waxen-hearted  king,'  vacillating 
and  fickle,  was  the  puppet  of  foreign  favourites.  The 
arrogant  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who  succeeded  Hono- 
rius  III.  in  1227,  was  exorbitant  in  his  demands  for 
money  from  England,  which  he  regarded  as  his  fief  in 
virtue  of  John's  submission.  After  the  death  of  William 
the  Marshal,  the  leadership  of  the  national  party  fell  to 
the  Justiciar  Hubert  de  Burgh,  supported  by  Archbishop 
Stephen  Langton.  Their  aim  was  to  keep  '  England 
for  the  English,'  and  to  defeat  the  policy  of  the  foreign 
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party,  which  was  represented  by  the  king's  guardian, 
Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  King  John's 
foreign  favourites  were  forced  to  surrender  their  castles. 
Fawkes  de  Breaute,  the  Norman  adventurer,  who  was 
'  more  than  a  king  in  England,'  and  sheriff  of  six 
counties,  was  banished,  and  in  1227  the  king  dismissed 
Peter  des  Roches,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
governing  for  himself. 

But  in  1228  Stephen  Langton  died,  just  as  the  Pope's 
extortions  were  provoking  popular  riots  in  England. 
The  king,  strongly  Papal  in  his  sympathies,  probably 
suspected  the  Justiciar  of  fostering  anti-papal  feeling. 
He  resented  also  his  cautious  foreign  policy.  In  1231 
Peter  des  Roches  returned,  and  regained  his  old  in- 
fluence, and  in  the  following  year  Hubert  de  Burgh  was 
charged  with  a  long  list  of  crimes,  dragged  from  the 
church  in  which  he  had  taken  sanctuary,  and  im- 
prisoned. '  Is  not  this,'  said  the  smith  who  was  bidden 
to  fetter  the  Justiciar,  '  that  most  faithful  and  high- 
minded  Hubert,  who  so  often  saved  England  from  the 
ravages  of  foreigners,  and  restored  England  to  the 
English  ?     I  will  die  rather  than  fetter  him.' 

The  triumph  of  Peter  des  Roches  was  short-lived. 
By  placing  foreigners  in  positions  of  trust  and  profit 
he  roused  the  distrust  of  the  English,  and  the  forces  of 
opposition  found  a  leader  in  Richard,  second  son  of 
William  the  Marshal,  who  by  his  elder  brother's  death 
had  become  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Earl  Marshal. 
When  the  king  met  the  demand  for  the  dismissal  of 
alien  counsellors  by  proclaiming  the  Earl  Marshal  a 
traitor,  and  refusing  him  trial  by  his  peers,  Richard 
took  up  arms  and  allied  with  the  Welsh.  Hubert  de 
Burgh  escaped  from  prison  and  joined  him,  and  civil 
war  broke  out.     But   Peter  des  Roches  organized  an 
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attack  on  the  Irish  estates  of  the  Earl  Marshal,  and 
when  he  hurried  over  to  defend  them  he  was  betrayed 
by  his  followers,  instigated  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  fell,  mortally  wounded,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Yet  even   before   his   death    his  cause   had    been  won, 
for  the  newly-consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Edmund  Rich,  threw  his  influence  on  the  national  side, 
and  forced  the  king  by  a  threat  of  excommunication  to 
dismiss  Peter  des  Roches  and  his  other  foreign  advisers. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  when  Grosseteste, 
the    friend    of    Richard     Marshal    and    the    pupil    of 
Edmund  Rich,  was  installed  as  bishop  in  the  beautiful 
cathedral  which  still  looks  down  from  its  hill  on   the 
ancient  Roman  city  of  Lincoln.     For  a  time  the  care 
of  his  diocese  was  all-engrossing.     The  Church  of  Eng- 
land needed  reform  from  within  as  well  as  from  with- 
out.     The    '  secular,'     or    non-monastic,    clergy    were 
ignorant   and   careless,  the  '  regular  '  clergy  or   monks 
were  proud  and  worldly.     Grosseteste  set    himself  to 
raise  the    standard   of   conduct   and    education   of   the 
secular    clergy,    and    to    rouse    the    monks    from    self- 
indulgence    and    indolence.       He    refused    to    appoint 
uneducated  men   or  boys  to  benefices ;   he   sternly  re- 
proved  a  deacon  who  appeared   before  him   in  scarlet 
and  jewels.     The  parish  clergy,  he  taught,  should  be 
sober  in  dress  and  habits,  true  shepherds  of  the  flock, 
living  and  working  amongst  their  people.     Hence,  he 
opposed  the  practice  of  granting  benefices  to  monas- 
teries or  other    non-resident   '  rectors,'  who    took  the 
tithes  and  put  in  an  underpaid  and  often  incompetent 
priest   to  do  the  work  as  '  vicar,'  and  insisted  that  in 
such  cases  properly  endowed  and  permanent  '  vicarages  ' 
should  be  established.     These  reforms,  which  Grosse- 
teste enforced  by  personally  visiting    all  parts  of  his 
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diocese,  met  with  much  resistance,  and  involved  him  in 
a  struggle  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln.  Yet 
even  those  who  thought  him  over-zealous  in  the  work 
of  internal  discipline  welcomed  his  fearless  defence  of 
the  external  rights  of  the  Church,  and  looked  to  him 
for  protection  against  royal  and  Papal  oppression.  A 
loyal  subject  and  a  devout  son  of  the  Papacy,  Grosse- 
teste  nevertheless  held  that  obedience  was  only  due  to 
the  king  when  his  commands  were  righteous,  and  to 
the  Pope  when  his  decrees  accorded  with  Apostolic 
teaching.  Thus,  he  did  not  scruple  to  withstand 
Henry  III.  when  he  exceeded  the  powers  of  the  secular 
courts  in  ecclesiastical  cases,  or  forced  his  own 
nominees  into  bishoprics  ;  and  when  Pope  and  king 
combined  to  plunder  the  English  Church  and  people, 
the  national  cause  had  no  more  ardent  supporter  than 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  hopes  which  the  fall  of  Peter  des  Roches  had 
raised  had  been  quickly  disappointed.  In  1236  the 
king  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Pro- 
vence, and  fell  under  the  sway  of  her  uncle,  William, 
bishop-elect  of  Valence,  in  Savoy.  Foreign  and  Papal 
influences  were  once  more  all-powerful  in  England. 
In  1240  the  Pope's  Legate,  Cardinal  Otho,  crowned  a 
long  course  of  extortion  by  demanding  the  presentation 
to  three  hundred  English  benefices  for  his  master.  In 
the  same  year  Archbishop  Edmund  Rich  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  queen's  uncle,  Boniface  of  Savoy,  and 
in  3242  the  king's  brother,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
whose  first  wife  had  been  Richard  Marshal's  sister,  and 
who  for  some  years  had  led  the  constitutional  opposi- 
tion, threw  in  his  lot  with  the  royal  party,  and  married 
a  sister  of  the  queen.  National  discontent  reached  its 
height  when  the  king,  after  an  inglorious  campaign  in 
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Gascony,  returned  to  England  with  a  fresh  swarm  of 
foreigners  in  his  train,  and  with  fresh  demands  for 
money  to  pay  his  war  expenses. 

Common  grievances  strengthened  the  sense  of 
national  unity.  In  1244  a  committee  of  twelve  repre- 
sentatives of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  including 
Grosseteste  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  was  formed  to  treat 
with  the  king,  and  when  Henry,  unwilling  to  grant 
their  demands  for  the  appointment  of  ministers  and 
the  reform  of  government,  urged  the  bishops  to  make  a 
separate  agreement,  Grosseteste  replied  in  the  memor- 
able words  :  '  We  may  not  be  divided  from  the  common 
counsel ;  for  it  is  written,  if  we  be  divided,  we  shall  all 
straightway  die.'  A  scheme  was  even  drawn  up  for 
restraining  the  king's  power  by  a  permanent  body  of  four 
councillors,  chosen  by  common  assent.  The  principle 
that  the  whole  nation,  the  '  community  of  the  realm,' 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  national  affairs  was  recognized, 
never  again  to  be  wholly  lost  sight  of.  But  for  the 
moment  ecclesiastical  grievances  outweighed  all  others. 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  who  succeeded  Gregory  IX.  in 
1243,  sent  over  an  envoy,  '  Master  Martin,'  whose 
demands  were  so  extortionate  that  the  clergy,  '  crushed 
between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,'  '  ground  between 
two  millstones,'  the  king  and  the  Pope,  were  reduced  to 
despair.  Even  the  king  refused  to  protect  the  rapacious 
Martin,  and  he  was  ignominiously  hunted  out  of  the 
country.  The  following  year,  1245,  in  the  Great 
Council  which  Innocent  IV.  held  at  Lyons,  to  depose 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  representatives  of  the  '  com- 
munity of  England  '  laid  a  statement  of  grievances 
before  the  Pope,  complaining  of  the  exactions  of -Master 
Martin,  and  of  the  appointment  of  foreigners  to  English 
benefices,  and  declaring  that  the  Italians  in   England 
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received  more  than  60,000  marks  (£40,000)  yearly,  and 
that  their  revenue  from  the  kingdom  exceeded  that  of 
the  king.  In  spite  of  remonstrances,  however,  Papal 
and  royal  exactions  continued,  and  the  constitutional 
opposition  dragged  on  somewhat  half-heartedly. 

Meanwhile,  Grosseteste  was  working  for  the  freedom 
of  Church  and  State,  denouncing  the  practice  of  Papal 
'  provisions,'  or  presentations  to  English  benefices, 
which  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  incomes  of 
foreign  clerks  in  England  amounted  to  more  than  three 
times  the  king's  annual  revenue,  refusing  to  appoint  the 
Pope's  nephew  to  an  English  canonry,  and  sharing  the 
attempts  of  the  Great  Council  to  bind  the  king  to  the 
observation  of  the  charters  and  the  reform  of  the  adminis- 
tration. He  retained,  moreover,  his  zeal  for  learning, 
busied  himself  with  translations  from  the  Greek,  and 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

To  this  period,  also,  belongs  his  friendship  with 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  wife.  It  was  to  Grosse- 
teste's  care  that  De  Montfort  entrusted  his  eldest  and 
youngest  sons,  Henry  and  Aymer,  during  his  absence 
from  England.  It  was  Grosseteste  who  supported  him 
when  he  was  tried  for  his  misgovernment  in  Gascony, 
and  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
lay  on  his  death-bed,  one  of  his  last  cares  was  to 
reconcile  the  Earl  of  Leicester  with  the  king. 

In  the  autumn  of  1253  Grosseteste  passed  to  rest, 
prophesying,  almost  with  his  latest  breath,  that  the 
Church  would  only  be  freed  from  its  '  Egyptian  bondage 
at  the  point  of  the  blood-stained  sword.' 

'  Thus,'  wrote  the  chronicler  Matthew  Paris,  '  de- 
parted from  the  exile  of  this  world  the  holy  Robert, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  an  open  rebuker  of  Pope  and  king, 
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the  corrector  of  bishops  and  the  reformer  of  monks,  the 
director  of  priests,  the  instructor  of  clerks,  the  sup- 
porter of  scholars,  the  preacher  to  the  people,  the 
unwearied  student  of  the  Scriptures,  the  hammer  and 
despiser  of  the  Romans.' 

On  the  night  of  his  death,  men  said,  wondrous 
melodies  were  heard  in  the  air,  like  the  sweet  and 
solemn  ringing  of  bells.  Miracles  were  soon  reported 
to  have  been  worked  at  his  tomb  in  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
and  though  the  Pope  refused  him  formal  canonization, 
he  was,  in  the  words  of  a  seventeenth-century  writer,* 
accounted  a  saint,  '  though  not  in  the  Pope's,  yet  in 
the  people's  calendar.' 

*  Thomas  Fuller. 


FRIAR  ADAM   MARSH,  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS 

DOCTOR. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  Robert  Grosseteste  a 
grave  was  opened  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  between  his 
tomb  and  the  southern  wall,  to  receive  the  body  of  his 
friend  and  disciple  Friar  Adam  de  Marisco,  '  God  so 
providing,'  says  the  chronicler,  '  that  as  they  were 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  in  their  deaths  they 
should  not  be  divided.'  Adam  de  Marisco,  or  Adam 
Marsh,  an  Oxford  student,  called  for  his  learning  '  the 
Illustrious  Doctor,'  entered  the  Franciscan  Order  soon 
after  its  establishment  in  England,  and  dedicated  his 
life  to  the  service  of  God  and  man  in  the  Oxford  convent 
of  the  Grey  Friars. 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  a  revival  of  religion  and 
a  new  ideal  of  the  religious  life,  which  took  practical 
form  in  the  two  great  Orders  of  Mendicant  Friars,  the 
'beggar  brothers'  (fratres),  the  Dominicans  and  the 
Franciscans,  who  emphasized  the  virtues  of  voluntary 
poverty  and  brotherly-kindness.  The  older  religious 
Orders  had  met  the  most  pressing  needs  of  their  age  ; 
they  had  softened  the  rudeness  of  secular  life,  and  had 
reclaimed  and  cultivated  the  waste  places  of  the  earth. 
But  they  had  failed  to  advance  with  the  times,  and 
had  become  corrupted  by  prosperity.  It  was  reserved 
for   the  Friars  to  direct   the  social   movement  of  the 
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thirteenth  century,  and  to  give  religion  a  new  popularity 
by  bringing  it  home  to  men's  hearts  and  lives. 

St.  Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  founded  a  preaching  Order 
to  win  men  by  argument  and  persuasion.     St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  an   Italian,  gave  up  home  and  friends  and 
wealth  for   Christ's  sake,  and  went   forth  in  absolute 
poverty  to  win  men  by  the  sheer  force  of  love.     The 
Dominicans,    Black    Friars,    or    Friars  Preachers,  ap- 
pealed to  the  reason  and  the  intellect  ;  the  Franciscans, 
Grey  Friars  or  Minorites,  touched  the  heart  and  stirred 
the    emotions.     The    Dominicans    were  preachers  and 
theologians ;  they  were  the  '  watch-dogs  of  the  Lord  ' 
(Domini   canes),    protectors    of   the    true    flock    against 
heretic  wolves.    The  Franciscans  were  social  reformers, 
missionaries   to   the   poor  and  degraded,  the  sick  and 
needy,  physicians  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul. 
Both  Orders  were  recognized  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century.     The  success  of  both 
was  great  and  immediate.     The  Dominicans  came  to 
England  in  1220,  and  settled  at  Canterbury,  in  London, 
and  at  Oxford.     Four  years  later,  in  1224,  nine  Fran- 
ciscans landed  at    Dover,    penniless,    barefooted,    and 
bareheaded,  and  clothed  in  gowns  of  the  coarsest  cloth. 
From  Dover  they  went  to  Canterbury,  London,  Oxford, 
and   other  towns,  begging   their   bread,   sheltering  in 
mud  huts  amongst  the  poorest  of  the  people,  minister- 
ing to  the  miserable  and  neglected,  preaching  in  simple 
language   the    Christian    charity    of  which    they    were 
living  examples.     Their  heroic  self-devotion  won  them 
many  followers.     In  little  more  than  thirty  years  there 
were    forty-nine    Franciscan    settlements    in    England. 
But  the  centre  of  their  influence  remained  the  convent 
which    they    had    built  at   Oxford,    and   the  school  in 
which  '  Master    Robert    Grosseteste '    lectured   to    the 
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brethren.  '  Here,'  says  their  historian,  '  the  Sweet 
Jesus  sowed  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  which  afterwards 
grew  greater  than  all  herbs.'  The  Oxford  school 
became  the  training-ground  of  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians, the  nucleus  of  a  widespread  educational  system, 
whence  popular  preachers  and  teachers  went  forth  to 
all  parts  of  the  known  world.  For  even  in  their  pursuit 
of  knowledge  the  Franciscans  sought  practical  and 
charitable  ends.  They  studied  natural  science  that 
they  might  the  better  exercise  the  art  of  healing. 
They  read  philosophy  and  theology  as  a  preparation 
for  missionary  work.  As  the  Barefoot  Friars  wandered 
through  the  country-side,  preaching  to  the  people  in 
the  English  tongue,  with  parables  and  stories  and  jests 
to  catch  their  attention,  they  carried  their  ideal  of 
humility,  poverty,  and  self-sacrifice  into  the  daily  life 
of  lonely  farm  and  outlying  hamlet,  crowded  street  and 
busy  workshop,  '  making  themselves  all  things  to  all 
men,  if  by  any  means  they  might  save  some.'  '  They 
went  forth,'  wrote  a  contemporary  chronicler,  '  by 
sevens  and  tens,  preaching  the  word  of  life  through 
the  towns  and  in  the  parish  churches,  and  even 
amongst  the  field  labourers  they  planted  the  roots  of 
virtue.' 

As  we  read  the  simple  record  of  the  labours  of  the 
English  Franciscans,  there  rises  out  of  the  dim  past 
some  faint  picture  of  the  homely  everyday  life  of  those 
bygone  times,  the  life  of  town  and  village,  of  manor- 
house  and  baronial  hall,  of  convent  and  University. 

England  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  an  agricultural 
country,  a  land  of  woods  and  forests,  of  wide  heaths, 
open  commons,  and  cultivated  fields,  lying  round  the 
villages  and  hamlets,  which,  with  their  mud  and  wattle 
cottages,   clustered  about  the   stone  or  half-timbered 
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manor-house  and  the  parish  church.  There  the 
peasants — '  villeins,'  or  men  of  the  village — lived  their 
humble,  toilsome  lives.  They  were  for  the  more  part 
regarded  by  law  as  unfree,  and  were  bound  to  perform 
certain  services  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  to  render 
him  certain  dues.  They  might  not  leave  their  holdings, 
or  marry  their  daughters,  or  have  their  sons  ordained, 
without  the  lord's  consent,  and  in  theory  all  their 
property  belonged  to  him,  and  he  could  turn  them  out 
of  house  and  home  at  will.  But  practically  they 
enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  liberty,  and  seem  as  yet  to 
have  been  moderately  contented  with  their  lot.  They 
had  their  portions  or  '  strips  '  in  the  two  or  three  great 
common  fields  which  lay  outside  the  village,  separated 
by  banks  of  turf,  and  village  ploughs  to  till  these  fields, 
with  yokes  of  oxen,  often  as  many  as  eight  to  a  plough, 
to  draw  them.  They  enjoyed  rights  over  the  waste 
land  beyond  the  village,  and  in  the  woodlands,  where 
they  gathered  fuel.  They  had  garden  plots  about  their 
little  homesteads,  and  kept  pigs  and  poultry,  while 
within  their  cottages  they  treasured  their  few  household 
goods  and  the  bow  and  arrows  with  which,  from  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  had  to  provide 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  realm.  On  highdays 
and  holidays  there  were  sports  and  merry-making, 
dancing  and  singing,  rough  games  and  drinking-bouts, 
while  from  time  to  time  wandering  jesters  and  mounte- 
banks would  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  daily  round. 
There  would  always  be  the  excitement,  too,  of  the  cases 
pending  in  the  lord's  manorial  court  or  '  hall-moot,'  in 
which  the  villeins  acted  as  '  presenters '  and  accusers  of 
small  offenders,  and  as  jurors  in  the  trials  of  unfree 
men  and  women,  and  not  unfrequently  the  blowing  of 
a  horn  would  summon  the  villagers  from  their  work  or 
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their  beds  to  join  the  'hue  and  cry'  after  a  fugitive 
thief  or  murderer. 

Interspersed  amidst  the  lowly  huts  of  the  peasants 
rose  the  more  substantial  homes  of  the  free  tenants  and 
the  yeomen,  the  lord's  mill  where  the  corn  of  the  village 
was  ground,   and  the    'rectory'   or   'vicarage'   of  the 
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parish  priest,  or,  perhaps,  hard  by  the  village  precincts 
would  lie  one  of  the  great  religious  houses  where,  side 
by  side  with  the  life  of  rustic  labour,  went  on  the  work 
of  thought  and  education,  as  the  monks,  in  grey-walled, 
peaceful  cloisters,  toiled  at  their  exquisite  illuminated 
service-books,  or  wrote  the  chronicles  and  annals  which 
have  preserved  for  us  the  memory  of  a  vanished  past. 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  greater  number  of 
these  chroniclers,  such  as  Matthew  Paris,  the  monk  of 
St.  Albans,  wrote  in  Latin,  two — Layamon,  in  the  early 
thirteenth  century,  and  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III. — wrote  in  English  verse.  Proverbs, 
romances,  and  popular  songs  and  poems,  were  also  now 
written  in  English,  for  the  English-speaking  people 
were  awakening  to  a  feeling  of  national  pride,  and 
beginning  to  desire  to  read  and  hear  of  the  noble  deeds 
of  Englishmen. 

It  was  in  the  towns,  however,  rather  than  in  the 
country,  that  the  spread  of  education  and  the  quicken- 
ing of  popular  intelligence  and  of  interest  in  public 
questions  was  most  marked.  The  English  towns  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  still  mainly 
country  towns,  markets  for  the  rural  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood — corn,  hay,  and  cattle — and  centres 
of  the  county  business,  where  the  shire-moots  were 
held.  The  export  trade  of  England  consisted  almost 
entirely  in  wool ;  there  were  few  manufactures,  and  the 
burgesses  seem  often  to  have  combined  farming  with 
trade,  and  to  have  kept  the  animals,  which  they  had  a 
right  to  turn  out  on  the  common  pasture,  in  yards 
attached  to  their  town  houses.  The  nobles  and  the 
country  gentry  produced  most  of  the  necessaries  of 
their  households  at  home,  and  bought  many  of  their 
luxuries  at  the  great  fairs  which  were  held  every  year 
in  various  parts  of  England.  Still,  English  trade  had 
been  growing  in  importance  under  the  Angevin  kings, 
and  English  towns  had  won  charters  and  privileges 
and  a  large  share  of  self-government  from  Henry  II. 
and  his  sons.  The  merchants  had  formed  merchant- 
guilds  to  manage  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  borough, 
and  the  handicraftsmen  or  artisans  had  banded  them- 
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selves  together  in  craft-guilds,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  particular  trades,  such  as  weaving,  leather-selling, 
or  baking.  Many  boroughs,  moreover,  had  won  the 
right  to  a  '  commune,'  or  organized  town  council  under 
a  mayor,  which  managed  all  municipal  affairs  and 
collected  the  town  taxes. 

Oxford,  which  won  charters  from  both  Henry  II. 
and  Henry  III.,  and  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  struggles  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  home 
of  the  University,  and  one  of  the  chief  settlements  of 
the  Franciscans,  summed  up  in  itself  the  main  elements 
in  the  life  of  an  English  mediaeval  town.  A  wall, 
rebuilt  and  guarded  with  bastions  and  battlements  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  towered  above  the  moat  or 
city  ditch,  and  at  each  point  of  the  compass  a  fortified 
gate  gave  access  to  the  city.  In  the  west,  the  grey 
Norman  castle  -  tower,  beside  the  still  more  ancient 
grassy  mound -fort,  looked  out  over  the  misty  river- 
meadows  to  the  stately  abbey  of  Osney.  To  the  south, 
the  modest  buildings  of  the  Grey  Friars  nestled  close 
within  the  wall,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Black  Friars 
lay  just  without  it.  Within  the  walls,  above  the  narrow, 
ill-paved  streets  and  the  low,  timber-framed  houses,  rose 
the  priory  of  St.  Frideswyde,  with  its  round-arched 
Norman  chapel,  the  city  church  of  St.  Martin,  where 
four  ways  met  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  University 
church  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  two  churches  of  St.  Michael 
beside  the  northern  and  southern  gates,  while  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  clustered  the  stone  houses  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  schools  in  which  lectures  were  given  to  the 
students.  Life  in  the  little  town  must  have  been 
stormy  and  exciting  enough ;  there  were  frequent 
£ghts,  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
had    to    interfere,    between    the    townsmen    and    the 
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'gownsmen,'  or  students,  and  between  the  students 
and  the  Jews.  The  Chancellor  and  proctors  and  the 
municipal  authorities  had  to  see,  also,  that  the  Assize 
of  Bread  and  Ale,  which  regulated  the  quality  and 
price  of  food,  was  observed.  There  were  strict  regula- 
tions for  keeping  order  in  the  town,  too,  and  for 
making  people  responsible  for  one  another,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  earliest  Colleges  for 
students — Merton,  University  and  Balliol — had  already 
been  founded. 

But  on  the  outskirts  of  this  well-ordered  little  com- 
munity, in  the  marshy  ground  by  the  river,  lay  the 
miserable  hovels  of  the  very  poor,  where,  among  out- 
casts and  beggars,  lepers  and  idiots,  the  Franciscans 
passed  to  and  fro  on  their  errands  of  mercy.  Amongst 
them  Adam  Marsh  was  a  prominent  figure.  He  was 
the  first  friar  who  lectured  on  theology  in  the  Oxford 
school,  and  as  the  intimate  friend  and  constant  corre- 
spondent of  the  great  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  took  an 
active  share  in  the  public  life  of  his  time.  He  was  sent 
on  missions  to  Rome  and  France  :  he  went  with  Grosse- 
teste  in  1245  to  the  Council  of  Lyons;  he  was  the 
adviser  of  the  king  and  queen  and  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Leicester,  yet  withal  he  was  a  scholar,  a 
theologian,  and  a  mathematician,  and  the  friend  and 
patron  of  all  who  were  in  distress  and  needed  his  help. 
His  letters  show  how  wide  were  his  sympathies,  how 
varied  were  his  interests,  and  how  full  were  his  days  of 
useful  work.  He  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to 
console  him  for  his  troubles  in  connection  with  Gas- 
cony,  or  to  tell  him  what  progress  his  children  are 
making  under  Grosseteste's  care.  He  reproves  the 
Countess  of  Leicester  for  her  hot  temper  and  love  of 
dress.      He    recommends    a    promising    novice    to    the 
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Abbess  of  Godstow,  near  Oxford.  He  takes  infinite 
pains  over  the  affairs  of  a  poor  friendless  woman,  or  of 
an  Oxford  tradesman  who  cannot  get  his  bills  paid. 
He  joins  in  the  political  speculations  and  reforming 
schemes  of  Grosseteste  and  Simon  de  Montfort ;  he 
sends  Grosseteste's  treatise  on  '  The  Rule  of  a  Kingdom 
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and  a  Tyranny '  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  discusses 
eagerly  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  how  it  may  be 
bettered. 

The  exact  date  of  the  death  of  Adam  Marsh  is 
uncertain,  but  he  probably  lived  to  see  the  beginning 
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of  the  realization  of  his  political  ideals  in  the  '  Mad 
Parliament'  of  1258,  when  Oxford  was  the  centre  of 
the  public  life  of  the  kingdom,  and  surged  with  the 
strife  of  parties,  and  when  the  Franciscans  became 
'  the  spokesmen  of  the  constitutional  movement,'  and 
composed,  in  all  likelihood,  the  political  songs,  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  in  support  of  the  baronial  cause, 
which  spread  the  principles  of  the  reforming  party 
amongst  the  English  people. 

Of  all  the  writings  which  won  Friar  Adam  in  his 
own  day  the  title  of  the  '  Illustrious'  or  'Marvellous' 
doctor,  only  his  letters  have  survived.  But  he  left  a 
lasting  record  in  the  famous  Franciscan  School  at 
Oxford,  which  he  did  so  much  to  establish  and 
organize.  It  was  Friar  Roger  Bacon,  a  student  in 
that  school,  the  most  gifted  mathematician  and  man 
of  science,  and  one  of  the  most  profound  philosophers 
of  mediaeval  England,  who  wrote  of  his  masters: 
'  Grosseteste  and  Adam  Marsh  rank  among  the  greatest 
clerks  of  the  world  ;  they  were  perfect  in  divine  and 
human  wisdom.' 


SIMON    DE    MONTFORT,    THE    PROTECTOR 
OF  THE  ENGLISH   PEOPLE. 

(Died  1265.) 

The  deaths  of  Grosseteste  and  of  Adam  Marsh  left 
Simon  de  Montfort  to  fight  the  battle  of  English 
freedom  alone.  The  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom 
all  Englishmen  agree  to  honour  as  the  champion  of 
their  national  liberties,  was  himself  of  foreign  origin. 
His  grandfather,  a  younger  son  of  the  Norman  house 
of  Montfort,  married  the  sister  and  coheiress  of  the 
last  Earl  of  Leicester  of  the  Beaumont  line  ;  his  father, 
the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  led  the  crusade 
against  the  heretics  of  Southern  France,  bore  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Leicester,  though  he  probably  never  visited 
England.  After  his  death  his  eldest  son  Amauri 
resigned  his  claims  on  the  English  earldom  in  favour 
of  his  brother  Simon,  who  succeeded  in  winning  the 
favour  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  confirmed  by  him  in  his 
father's  share  of  the  Leicester  estates  and  dignities. 

In  1238  Simon  married  the  English  king's  sister, 
Eleanor,  widow  of  the  younger  William  Marshal.  The 
marriage  gave  offence  to  the  baronage,  who  looked  on 
De  Montfort  as  a  foreign  intruder.  It  was  asserted 
that  Eleanor  had  taken  a  vow  of  perpetual  widowhood, 
and  could  not  lawfully  marry  again,  but  Simon  silenced 
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objections  by  going  to  Rome  and  obtaining  a  Papal 
dispensation.  He  was  now  formally  recognized  as  Earl 
of  Leicester  and  Hereditary  Steward  of  England,  but 
in  1239  a  quarrel  with  the  king  forced  him  to  withdraw 
to  France.  In  the  following  year,  after  reconciling 
himself  with  Henry  III.,  he  went  on  Crusade,  return- 
ing in. time  to  take  part  in  the  disastrous  campaign 
in  Gascony  in  1242  ;  and  in  1244  he  formed  one  of 
the  committee  of  twelve  commissioned  by  the  Great 
Council  to  treat  with  the  king. 

In  1248  Henry  III.  appointed  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
his  Lieutenant  or  viceroy  in  Gascony — a  thankless  office, 
for  the  province  was  discontented  and  rebellious,  the 
nobles  were  lawless  bandits,  the  towns  were  turbulent 
and  independent,  and  the  kings  of  France,  Navarre, 
Aragon,  and  Castile  were  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
England's  weakness.  For  four  years  De  Montfort 
laboured  to  restore  peace  to  the  country,  repressing 
insurrections  with  a  high  hand  and  with  scant  regard 
for  mercy  or  justice,  hurrying  over  to  England  to  plead 
for  supplies,  spending  his  own  money  in  the  cause  of 
order,  and  finally  compelled  to  stand  a  trial  in  the 
king's  court  on  a  charge  of  cruelty  and  injustice  in  his 
administration — a  charge,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  entirely 
without  foundation,  though  probably  exaggerated  by 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Although  Henry  III. 
supported  the  earl's  Gascon  accusers,  the  majority  of 
the  English  nobles  took  his  part,  and  he  was  acquitted. 
In  a  fit  of  anger  Henry  called  him  '  traitor.'  '  Were 
not  the  king  protected  by  his  royal  dignity,'  cried 
Simon,  '  it  would  have  been  an  evil  hour  for  him  in 
which  he  uttered  such  a  word!'  Withdrawing  from 
his  post  in  Gascony,  he  retired  to  France,  but  when 
fresh  Gascon  complications  arose  he  generously  came 
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to  the  king's  help,  moved,  it  is  said,  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  dying  Grosseteste,  '  his  confessor  and  dear 
friend.' 

His  affection  for  Henry  III.  had  now  given  place  to 
an  unconquerable  distrust,  and  he  returned  to  England 
in  1254  to  identify  himself  more  and  more  closely  with 
the  constitutional  opposition,  which  had  been  growing 
in  intensity  during  his  absence.  In  1253  the  king  had 
been  forced  to  swear  to  observe  the  Charters,  and  a 
solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  all  who  should  impugn  them.  In 
1254  and  1255  the  royal  demands  for  supplies  had  been 
met  by  counter-demands  for  redress  of  grievances. 
Meantime  Henry  had  incurred  fresh  obligations  by 
accepting  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  from  the  Pope  for  his 
younger  son  Edmund,  and  thus  involving  himself  in 
the  quarrel  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy. 

Famine,  pestilence,  and  disturbances  on  the  Welsh  and 
Scotch  marches  added  to  the  general  discontent,  which 
reached  its  height  in  1257,  when  the  king  demanded 
a  ruinous  sum  from  his  subjects  to  defray  his  debt  to 
the  Pope,  Alexander  IV.,  who  succeeded  Innocent  IV. 
in  1254,  and  was  trying  to  wrest  the  Sicilian  crown 
from  the  descendants  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
'The  ears  of  the  clergy  tingled'  at  Henry's  rapacity, 
and  they  accompanied  their  grant  of  money  with  a 
list  of  grievances.  The  barons  appeared  in  arms  in 
the  Council,  and  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  king's 
foreign  favourites  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  reform.  The  days  of  the  Great  Charter  seemed  to 
have  returned.  In  the  '  Mad  Parliament,'  which  met 
at  Oxford  in  June,  1258,  the  barons  presented  a 
'  petition  '  containing  a  long  list  of  grievances,  and  a 
committee  of  twenty-four,  twelve  from  the  king's  party 
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and  twelve  from  '  the  community  of  the  barons,'  pro- 
ceeded to  draw  up  the  '  Provisions  of  Oxford,'  a  scheme 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  and  the  restriction 
of  the  power  of  the  king. 

The  barons  petitioned  against  the  way  in  which  both 
the  old  feudal  dues  and  the  new  administrative  system 
of  Henry  II.  were  used  for  purposes  of  extortion.     The 
rights  of  marriage  and  wardship  were  abused,  the  local 
courts  were  held  too  frequently  and  fines  were  exacted 
for  non-attendance,  the  justices  and  sheriffs  took  bribes 
for  executing  the  law.      The    remedy  was   sought    in 
the  appointment  of  responsible  ministers,  alike  in  the 
central  administration    and   in    local  government.      A 
permanent    Council  of  fifteen,  elected   by  four  repre- 
sentatives of  the  committee    of  twenty-four,   was,   by 
the  '  Provisions  of  Oxford,'  appointed   to  govern   the 
kingdom  and  to  supervise  the  king,  who  was  bound  to 
consult  it  in  all  important  matters.     The  great  officers 
of  State,  Justiciar,  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  and  the 
sheriffs,  were  alike  to  give  an  annual  account  of  their 
offices.     The  sheriffs  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  well- 
to-do  country  gentry,  to  be  paid  by  the  king,  and  to  be 
forbidden  to  take  gifts  or  bribes.     Three  times  a  year  a 
body  of  twelve,  representing  the  baronage,  was  to  meet 
the  Council  of  fifteen  in  a  '  Parliament,'  to  discuss  '  the 
common  needs '   on   behalf  of  '  the  community  of  the 
land.'      The  reform  of  the   Church  was   entrusted  to 
the  original  committee  of  twenty-four,  and  a  new  com- 
mittee of  twenty-four  barons  and  bishops  was  chosen 
to  consider  the  question  of  granting  an  aid  to  the  king. 
The  aliens  were  forced  to  surrender  their  castles,  and 
fled  from  the  country  after  a  slight  show  of  resistance. 
Hugh  Bigod,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  was 
appointed  Justiciar.     The  king  and    his  son  Edward 
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swore  to  observe  the  Provisions,  and  the  City  of  London 
signified  its  adhesion  to  the  popular  cause. 

In  all  these  exciting  scenes  Simon  de  Montfort  played 
an  active  part.  He  was  a  member  of  both  the  com- 
mittees of  twenty-four  and  of  the  Council  of  fifteen.  It 
was  he  who  cut  short  the  refusal  of  the  king's  half- 
brother,  William  de  Valence,  to  surrender  his  fortresses, 
with  the  curt  words  :  '  Your  castles  or  your  life.'  He 
was  one  of  the  messengers  sent  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Londoners  to  the  Provisions;  and  the  king's  dread 
of  his  influence  is  shown  by  the  story  that  when,  in  the 
summer  of  1258,  De  Montfort  offered  him  shelter  from 
a  heavy  storm,  Henry  exclaimed  :  '  Thunder  and  light- 
ning I  fear  beyond  measure,  but  I  fear  thee  more  than 
all  the  thunder  and  lightning  in  the  world !' 

But  the  barons,  who  had  won  their  victory  by  loyal 
co-operation,  drifted  apart  when  the  immediate  necessity 
for  united  action  was  over.  In  1259  so  fierce  a  quarrel 
broke  out  between  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Leicester 
that  De  Montfort  withdrew  to  France,  saying  :  '  I  care 
not  to  live  with  men  so  false  and  fickle.'  It  is  probable 
that  Gloucester  cared  less  for  principles  than  for  power, 
and  that  his  main  object  was  to  secure  the  ascendancy 
of  the  nobles  in  the  government,  whereas  Leicester, 
whose  thoughts  had  been  turned  to  the  theoretical  side 
of  politics  by  his  intercourse  with  Grosseteste  and  Adam 
Marsh,  was  constant  throughout  to  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional freedom. 

During  De  Montfort's  absence  the  reforms  promised 
in  1258  dragged  slowly  on,  until  at  the  close  of  the  year 
a  protest,  supported  by  the  young  prince  Edward,  led 
to  the  issue  of  the  ordinances  called  the  '  Provisions  of 
Westminster,'  which  remedied  most  of  the  abuses  com- 
plained of  in  the  Petition  of  the  Barons.     On  the  day 
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when  these  '  Provisions  '  were  published  the  heralds 
proclaimed  in  London  that  peace  had  been  concluded 
with  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  finally  ceded 
to  the  French  king  the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine, 
Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Poitou.  The  Earl  of  Leicester 
was  present  with  his  wife  at  the  solemn  confirmation  of 
the  treaty  in  December,  1259. 

But  peace  abroad  meant  renewed  strife  at  home. 
The  history  of  the  next  three  years  is  a  tangled  tale  of 
intrigue  and  party  changes,  of  faithlessness  and  divided 
counsel.  In  1261  the  king  announced  that  the  Pope 
had  absolved  him  from  his  oath  to  observe  the  Pro- 
visions, and  appointed  a  Justiciar  and  sheriffs  from  his 
own  adherents.  The  danger  reunited  the  baronial  party 
for  a  brief  space;  but  the  king  won  over  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  persuaded  him  to  refer  the  questions  at 
issue  to  arbitration.  De  Montfort,  indignant  at  this 
'  apostasy,'  left  England,  declaring  that  he  would  rather 
die  a  landless  man  than  perjure  himself  and  depart  from 
truth. 

He  returned  in  the  spring  of  1263,  to  find  Gloucester 
dead,  and  his  son,  the  young  Earl,  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
heart  and  soul  on  the  constitutional  side.  The  king's 
refusal  to  recognize  the  Provisions  was  the  signal  for 
civil  war.  After  ravaging  the  West,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  advanced  on  Dover.  The  king,  shut  up  in 
the  Tower  amidst  the  unfriendly  Londoners,  who 
attacked  and  insulted  the  queen  when  she  tried  to  join 
her  son  at  Windsor,  opened  negotiations.  De  Montfort 
entered  London,  the  prince  Edward  submitted,  and  the 
victory  of  the  constitutional  cause  seemed  complete. 

But  divisions  amongst  the  barons  again  prevented 
them  from  pressing  home  their  advantage,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  both  parties  agreed  to  submit  to  the 
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arbitration  of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  His  award — the 
'  Mise  of  Amiens' — was  issued  in  January,  1264.  It 
annulled  the  Provisions,  decreed  that  all  castles  were 
to  be  restored  to  the  king,  and  empowered  him  to 
appoint  to  all  offices  of  State  and  to  employ  aliens. 
The  work  of  1258  was  undone  at  a  stroke. 

The  '  Mise  of  Amiens'  rekindled  the  flames  of  civil 
war.  There  was  no  thought  of  abiding  by  its  decisions. 
De  Montfort  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Welsh  and 
with  London,  and  fortified  the  Midland  strongholds  of 
Northampton,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham.  At  first 
fortune  favoured  the  royalists.  Northampton  was 
betrayed  into  the  king's  hands,  Leicester  was  sacked, 
and  Nottingham  surrendered.  Meanwhile  De  Mont- 
fort, after  failing  to  take  Rochester  Castle,  fell  back  on 
London.  Henry  relieved  Rochester,  took  Tonbridge, 
and  marched  along  the  south  coast  to  support  the 
Cinque  Ports.  Early  in  May  he  reached  Lewes — a 
picturesque  little  town  nestling  between  the  river  Ouse 
and  the  South  Downs.  De  Montfort  followed  with  all 
speed,  and,  after  some  futile  negotiations,  swooped  down 
upon  the  royal  army  from  the  rolling  slopes  of  the 
Downs  on  the  morning  of  May  14.  Leaving  his  banner 
on  the  hill  attached  to  his  chariot,  Simon  disposed  his 
men  in  four  bodies  or  '  battles.'  The  right  wing  was 
led  by  his  sons,  in  the  centre  was  Gilbert  of  Gloucester, 
and  on  the  left  wing  were  the  Londoners.  Simon 
himself  was  in  the  rear  with  the  reserve. 

Commending  themselves  to  God,  the  baronial  forces 
marched  down  the  hill.  The  royalists  formed  up 
hurriedly  to  meet  them,  with  the  king  on  the  left  under 
the  dragon  standard,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the 
centre,  and  the  prince  Edward  on  the  right.  Burning 
to  avenge  the  insults  offered  by  the  Londoners  to  his 
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mother,  Edward  broke  their  ranks  in  a  furious  charge, 
and  pursued  them  for  three  miles.  On  his  way  back 
he  saw  De  Montfort's  banner  and  chariot,  and,  thinking 
to  find  the  earl,  who  had  only  recently  recovered  from 
a  broken  leg,  he  paused,  with  cries  of,  '  Come  out, 
Simon,  thou  devil  !'  to  destroy  the  chariot,  and  slaughter 
the  men  left  to  guard  it.  He  returned  from  his  rash 
charge  to  find  the  battle  lost,  the  king  blockaded  in 
Lewes  Priory,  and  Richard  of  Cornwall,  who  had  held 
out  for  some  time  in  a  windmill,  a  prisoner.  Edward 
succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through  to  his  father,  only 
to  join  with  him  at  nightfall  in  suing  for  peace. 

By  the  '  M ise  of  Lewes  '  the  king  agreed  to  submit 
the  Provisions  to  arbitration,  to  call  only  Englishmen 
to  his  Council,  to  moderate  his  expenses,  to  pardon  the 
Earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester,  and  to  give  his  son 
Edward  and  his  nephew  Henry  as  hostages.  De  Mont- 
fort  proceeded  to  appoint  wardens  of  the  castles,  and 
'  guardians  of  the  peace '  to  keep  order  in  the  counties, 
and  to  summon  four  knights  from  each  shire  to  attend 
the  Parliament,  which  met  in  London  in  June. 

In  this  Parliament  a  new  scheme  of  government  was 
drawn  up.  Three  '  electors  '  were  to  choose  nine  '  coun- 
cillors,' of  whom  three  were  to  be  in  constant  attendance 
on  the  king,  and  to  act  as  the  real  governing  body  of 
the  realm,  by  whose  advice  all  official  appointments 
were  made.  Electors,  councillors,  and  all  royal  officials 
were  to  be  Englishmen,  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  their 
trust.  The  Charters  were  confirmed,  and  a  general 
amnesty  was  declared. 

Once  more,  as  in  1215  and  in  1258,  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  monarchy  had  been  curbed  by  the  baronial 
leaders  of  a  national  opposition.  But  in  1258  a  blood- 
less  revolution    had  resulted    in    a   somewhat    clumsy 
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system  of  committee  government.  In  1264,  a  victory, 
won  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  left  De  Montfort  the 
practical  master  of  England — king  in  all  but  name — for 
the  three  electors  with  whom  rested  the  choice  of  the 
administrative  Council  of  nine  were  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  his  devoted  adherents,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  The  opportunity  had  come 
for  Simon  to  realize  those  dreams  of  '  the  ideal  govern- 
ment of  souls  and  bodies  '  in  which  he  had  indulged 
with  Grosseteste  and  Adam  Marsh.  A  Latin  poem, 
written  probably  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Lewes  by  a 
warm  partisan  of  the  E^arl  of  Leicester,  embodies  that 
constitutional  theory  of  a  monarchy  limited  by  law 
which  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  is  found  opposed  to 
the  theory  of  absolutism — the  doctrine  of  a  king  above 
the  law. 

Henry  III.  had  thought,  as  his  father  had  thought 
before  him,  that  the  king's  will  was  law.  But  the  Law 
says,  '  By  rne  kings  reign.'  True  liberty  is  bounded  by 
law,  and  the  true  king  is  he  who  dares  not  do  evil ;  for 
the  king  is  not  set  over  his  subjects  that  he  may  live  for 
himself,  but  that  he  may  cherish  and  protect  his  people. 
The  poet  seeks  a  remedy  for  the  disorder  of  the  kingdom 
in  a  responsible  ministry,  acting  by  the  advice  of  the 
'community';  and  it  is  the  justification  of  Simon  de 
Montfort  that  to  him  the  '  community '  meant  some- 
thing wider  than  his  own  order,  the  baronage.  He 
rested  his  government  on  the  support  of  that  great 
middle  class  which  was  just  rising  into  prominence,  and 
thus  deservedly  won  the  proud  title  of  '  Protector  of  the 
English  people'  (Protector  gcntis  Anglice). 

In  1264,  when  the  queen  threatened  invasion  from 
France,  it  was  a  national  army  that  gathered  from  the 
English  shires  to  defend  the  coast.      When  the  Papal 
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Legate  excommunicated  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and 
Gloucester,  the  majority  of  the  English  clergy  stood 
by  them.  In  1265  De  Montfort  signalized  his  alliance 
with  the  country  gentry  and  the  trading  classes  by 
summoning  to  Parliament  both  knights  of  the  shire  and 
representatives  of  cities  and  boroughs. 

But  the  forces  which  were  against  Simon  were 
stronger  than  those  which  were  with  him.  His  sons 
were  arrogant  and  unpopular,  the  barons  were  jealous 
of  his  power,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  discontented 
and  vacillating,  the  Marcher  lords  were  restless,  and 
the  aliens  were  beginning  to  return.  In  May,  1265, 
the  prince  Edward  escaped  from  Hereford  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition.  He  won  over 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  by  promising  to  observe  the 
ancient  laws  and  not  to  admit  aliens  to  power,  and  the 
Marchers  joined  him.  De  Montfort  tried  to  strengthen 
himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  Welsh,  but  Edward 
seized  the  towns  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  and 
hemmed  the  earl  in  beyond  the  Severn  by  breaking 
the  bridges,  guarding  the  line  of  the  river,  and  destroy- 
ing De  Montfort's  ships  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  When 
Simon's  son  and  namesake  marched  to  his  father's 
relief  he  was  surprised  at  Kenilworth  by  Edward,  and 
utterly  routed. 

On  Sunday,  August  2,  1265,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  at 
last  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Severn  below  Worcester. 
Two  days  later  he  reached  Evesham,  where  he  hoped 
that  his  son's  reinforcements  would  join  him.  The 
royalist  forces  advanced  in  three  bodies  from  separate 
points,  and  converged  on  the  town,  which  lies  in  a  loop 
of  the  river  Avon.  '  God  have  mercy  on  our  souls,' 
said  De  Montfort  when  he  saw  the  approaching  armies, 
'for  our  bodies  are  our  foes!'     His  son  Henry  urged 
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him  to  escape.     He  was  too  old,  he  replied,  to  begin 

to   fly  from   battle.       His   followers,   when  he  in   turn 

begged    them    to    save  themselves,   were   equally  firm. 

'Come,  then,'  said  the  old  earl,  'let  us  die  like  men.' 

As  Edward's  troops  drew  near,  De  Montfort  exclaimed  : 

• '  By  the  arm  of  St.  James,  they  come  on  well !     They 

learnt  that  from  me.'    Gathering  his  forces,  he  attacked 

tBe  rpyalists  with  the  courage  of  despair.     In  the  fierce 

hand-to-hand  fight   that  followed,   his  son  Henry  fell. 

'  Now  is  it  time  for  me  to  die,'  cried  Simon,  throwing 

himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray.     Not  deigning  to 

reply  to  the  shouts  of  'Yield,  traitor,  yield!'  he  sank 

mortally  wounded,  and  breathed   out   his  spirit   in  the 

words    '  Dieu    merci,'    fulfilling    thus    the    prophecy  of 

Grosseteste    that    Henry   de    Montfort   and    his   father 

should    die    in    one    day    for    the    cause    of   truth    and 

justice. 

After  Simon's  death  the  battle  became  a  mere 
massacre,  and  even  the  earl's  dead  body  is  said  to  have 
been  horribly  mutilated  by  his  savage  foes.  But  his 
friends  told  how,  on  the  Sunday  before  the  battle,  a 
boy  brought  to  be  healed  at  the  tomb  of  Grosseteste, 
waking  from  a  trance,  bade  his  parents  return  home, 
for  the  bishop  had  gone  to  Evesham,  '  to  help  his 
brother  Simon,  who  was  to  die  there.' 

'Suck  mas  the  murder  of  Evesham,  fur  battle  none  it  was.'* 

'  Thus,'  wrote  a  contemporary  historian,  '  ended  his 
labours  the  illustrious  Earl  Simon,  who  spent  not  only 
his  goods,  but  his  life,  in  delivering  the  poor  from 
oppression  and  in  establishing  justice  and  liberty.' 
Like  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  with  whom  his 
followers   delighted    to    compare    him,    De    Montfort 

*  Robert  of  Gloucester. 
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triumphed  in  defeat.  The  pride,  the  ambition  and 
the  overbearing  temper  which  had  marred  his  fair  fame 
in  life  were  forgotten  in  the  memory  of  his  tragic 
death  and  of  his  strength  and  steadfastness.  His  name 
passed  into  popular  song  and  tradition.  Services  were 
written  and  hymns  composed  in  honour  of  '  Sir  Simon, 
the  Righteous.'  Miracles  were  performed  at  his  tomb 
and  on  the  scene  of  his  '  martyrdom,'  and  as  early  as 
1266  it  was  found  necessary  to  forbid  the  English* 
people  to  honour  Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  a  saint. 

SONG  AGAINST  RICHARD  OF  CORNWALL. 

Sitteth  all  still  and  herkneth  to  me : 
The  King  of  Alemaigne,*  by  my  loyalty, 
Thirty  thousand  pound  asked  he 
For  to  make  the  peace  in  the  country, 
And  so  he  did  more. 

Richard,  though  thou  be  ever  trichard  (a  deceiver) 

Trichen  shalt  thou  never  more. 

The  King  of  Alemaigne  weened  do  full  well, 
He  seized  the  mill  for  a  castle, 
With  their  sharp  swords  they  ground  the  steel, 
He  weened  that  the  sails  were  mangonel 
To  help  Windsor. 
Richard,  etc. 

The  King  of  Alemaigne  gathered  his  host, 
Made  him  a  castle  of  a  mill  post, 
Went  with  his  pride  and  his  mickle  (great)  boast, 
Brought  from  Alemaigne  many  sorry  ghost 
To  store  Windsor. 
Richard,  etc. 


*  Germany.     Richard  was  King  of  the  Romans  and  Emperor-elect. 


EDWARD  L,  THE  HAMMER  OF  THE  SCOTS. 

(1239— x307-) 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  throughout  England  when,  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  1239,  an  heir  to  the  Crown 
was  born  at  Westminster.  Great  was  the  dissatisfac- 
tion when  Henry  III.  seized  the  opportunity  to  wring 
substantial  offerings  from  his  subjects.  '  God  gave  us 
this  child,'  said  the  people,  '  but  the  king  sells  him 
to  us.' 

The  baby  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Edward,  in 
honour  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  His  uncles — Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester — were 
his  godfathers,  and  his  childish  playmates  were  his 
cousins — Henry  of  Cornwall,  his  fellow-hostage  after 
Lewes,  and  Henry  de  Montfort,  who  fell  fighting 
against  him  at  Evesham.  He  grew  up  tall  and  slight, 
rosy-cheeked  and  yellow-haired,  a  keen  sportsman, 
skilful  in  feats  of  arms,  honourable  and  generous,  if 
somewhat  proud  and  headstrong.  In  1252  the  king 
gave  him  the  lordship  of  Gascony,  and  two  years  later, 
on  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Castile,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  Lord  of  Ireland  and  of  Wales. 

When  the  constitutional  struggle  began,  Edward's 
unwilling  oath   to  keep  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  was 
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loyally  observed  in  his  support  of  the  protest  of  1259, 
and  he  even  seems  to  have  incurred  his  father's  anger 
by  siding  with  De  Montfort  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  But  in  the  civil  war  of  1263  the 
prince  was  found  in  the  royalist  ranks,  and  in  1264  he 
took  the  town  of  Gloucester,  joined  with  his  father  in 
dispersing  the  rebellious  University  of  Oxford,  and 
captured  Northampton,  after  a  siege  in  which  the 
expelled  Oxford  students  took  an  active  part  with  their 
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bows  and  arrows.  His  rashness  at  Lewes  was  expiated 
by  a  long  period  of  captivity;  but  in  1265  he  escaped 
by  tiring  out  his  attendants'  horses  under  pretext  of 
trying  their  paces,  and  then  galloping  off  on  his  own 
fleet  steed.  He  at  once  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
royalists,  and  showed  his  political  genius  by  his  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  the  constitutional  party,  which  won 
him  the  support  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  less 
extreme  members  of  the  opposition.  His  military 
genius  was  proved  by  the  brilliant  campaign  in  which 
he  cut  off  De  Montfort's  reinforcements,  and  caught 
him  in  the  death-trap  of  Evesham.  After  the  battle 
1.  12 
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of  Evesham  a  general  sentence  of  forfeiture  drove  the 
baronial  party  to  continue  their  resistance.  For  six 
months  they  held  out  in  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  then 
accepted  the  somewhat  severe  terms  of  the  '  Dictum 
de  Kenilworth.'  Edward  crushed  a  final  revolt  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  the  Treaty  of  Shrewsbury  restored  peace 
with  the  Welsh,  and  in  1267  most  of  the  Provisions  of 
Westminster  were  re-enacted  in  the  Statute  of  Marl- 
borough. 

In  1268  Edward  took  the  Cross,  and  in  1270  he 
joined  Louis  IX.  of  France  and  the  French  Crusaders 
in  Northern  Africa.  When  Louis  died  at  Tunis,  and 
the  French  abandoned  the  expedition,  Edward,  vowing 
to  keep  his  oath  unto  death,  sailed  for  the  Holy  Land. 
Reaching  Acre  in  1271,  he  won  such  success  against 
the  Saracens  that  the  Sultan  sent  an  assassin  to  murder 
him.  Wounded  by  his  assailant's  poisoned  dagger, 
Edward  calmly  submitted  to  have  the  infected  flesh 
cut  from  his  arm.  '  Lady,'  said  the  attendants  to  his 
weeping  wife,  '  it  is  better  that  you  should  shed  tears 
than  that  all  England  should  lament.' 

In  August,  1272,  Edward  left  Acre  to  return  to  his 
dying  father,  but  in  Sicily  he  heard  of  Henry  III.'s 
death  and  of  his  own  peaceful  proclamation  as  King 
Edward  I.  After  lingering  for  nearly  two  years  to 
settle  affairs  in  Gascony,  he  landed  in  England  on 
August  6,  1274,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  ten 
days  later. 

Edward  I.,  like  Henry  II.,  came  to  the  throne  to 
find  himself  confronted  with  many  difficult  problems. 
But  the  state  of  England  had  altered  greatly  since  the 
twelfth  century,  when  national  freedom  was  chiefly 
threatened  by  the  power  of  the  great  nobles,  men  like 
Robert  of  Belesme  and  the  rebels  of  1173,  who  forgot 
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their  feudal  duties  and  remem- 
bered only  their  feudal  privi- 
leges. The  winning  of  the 
Great  Charter  marked  the 
change  of  the  great  feudatories 
into  constitutional  leaders,  and 
made  the  power  of  the  king, 
now  in  its  turn  a  danger  to 
national  liberty,  theoretically 
subject  to  law.  The  Barons' 
War  showed  that  in  practice 
the  king  could  only  be  restrained 
by  ministers  responsible  to  the 
'community.'  If  in  1258  the 
'  community '  was  somewhat 
narrowly  interpreted,  in  1264 
Simon  de  Montfort  gave  it  a 
wider  meaning,  and  Edward  I. 
was  the  pupil  of  De  Montfort  in 
politics  as  well  as  in  the  art  of 
war.  In  1265  he  had  identified 
himself  with  the  constitutional 
programme,  '  England  for  the 
English  '  and  '  Confirmation  of 
the  Charters.'  In  1274  the 
leadership  of  the  national  party 
in  England  passed  to  England's 
king. 

Immediately  on  his  accession 
Edward  applied  himself  to  the  brass  to  sir  john  d'aber- 
pressing    questions    of     Welsh     NOUN  (died  I277)  IN  STOKE 
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conquest     and    home     reform,     ing  armour  of  the  period. 
With  Wales  he  had  been  early 

connected  by  his  father's  grant  on  his  marriage.     The 
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Welsh  national  feeling  had  been  carefully  fostered  by 
the  princes  of  North  Wales,  or  Gwynedd,  who  ruled 
over  the  mountainous  districts  of  Merioneth  and  Car- 
narvon, and  the  corn-lands  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

In  John's  reign  Llywelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  Prince  of 
Gwynedd,  supported  the  baronial  cause,  and  was  granted 
substantial  privileges  by  the  Great  Charter.  When,  in 
1254,  the  Welsh  lordship  was  conferred  on  Edward, 
Llywelyn's  grandson  and  namesake,  Llywelyn  ap 
Gruffyd,  was  ruling  the  '  Principality  ' — that  is,  Anglesey, 
Carnarvon,  and  Merioneth,  as  opposed  to  Edward's 
lands  in  Cardigan  and  Carmarthen,  and  the  '  Four 
Cantreds,'  Denbigh  and  Flint,  and  to  the  March 
lands  of  Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  Brecon,  and  the  Border, 
where  the  Marcher  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Gloucester,  and 
Hereford,  and  the  great  house  of  Mortimer,  held  sway. 

Edward's  advisers  soon  provoked  a  revolt  by  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  English  law  and  local  government  into 
his  Welsh  dominions.  Llywelyn  swept  down  from  his 
mountain  fastnesses  upon  the  '  Four  Cantreds,'  and 
Edward  found  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  so  mobile 
and  persistent  a  foe.  The  Barons'  War  gave  Llywelyn 
a  further  opportunity,  which  he  was  quick  to  seize  by 
allying  himself  with  De  Montfort's  party,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Shrewsbury  recognized  him  as  prince  of  all  Wales, 
under  the  overlordship  of  England. 

But  Llywelyn  continued  to  pose  as  a  national  leader. 
He  refused  the  homage  due  to  Edward  I.  ;  and  when 
Edward  captured  Eleanor  de  Montfort,  his  betrothed 
bride,  he  declared  war.  In  1277  Edward  led  an  ex- 
pedition into  Wales.  The  English  fleet  sailed  along 
the  coast,  and  cut  off  the  Welsh  corn-supplies  from 
Anglesey,  while  the  army  blockaded  Llywelyn  in  the 
fastnesses  of  Snowdon    and    starved  him  into  submis- 
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sion.  In  November  Llywelyn  accepted  the  Treaty  of 
Conway,  and  did  homage  to  Edward,  who  allowed  him. 
to  marry  Eleanor  de  Montfort.  But  the  introduction 
of  English  customs  and  English  settlers  was  hateful  to 
the  native  Welsh.  In  1282  the  smouldering  discontent 
broke  into  open  rebellion,  and  Llywelyn  and  his  brother 
David  took  up  arms.  Edward  rose  to  the  occasion. 
Peckham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  excommunicated 
Llywelyn,  and  English  troops  poured  into  Wales. 
Llywelyn  was  again  blockaded  in  Snowdon,  and  escaped, 
only  to  perish  in  an  obscure  skirmish,  while  David  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  suffered 
death  as  a  traitor. 

From  conquest  Edward  turned  to  organization.  In 
1284  the  Statute  of  Wales,  or  Rhuddlan,  annexed  the 
Principality  to  the  English  crown,  and  made  it  '  shire- 
ground.'  But  Edward  avoided  his  former  mistakes. 
He  introduced  the  machinery  of  English  local  govern- 
ment, sheriffs,  and  shire-moots  and  juries,  but  he  retained 
the  Welsh  laws  as  far  as  possible,  built  up  the  new 
system  on  the  lines  of  the  old  tribal  divisions,  and 
placed  the  administration  largely  in  Welsh  hands. 
The  Marchers  retained  their  special  privileges,  and 
Denbigh  became  a  March  earldom.  Edward  built  a 
line  of  fortresses— the  castles,  still  imposing  in  decay, 
of  Flint,  Carnarvon,  Conway,  and  Harlech — to  guard 
the  newly-settled  province,  and  he  granted  charters  to 
the  towns  which  sprang  up  under  their  walls.  Thus, 
military  suppression  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
encouragement  of  trade,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
Welsh  Church  was  reformed  and  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England. 

In  1284  Edward  held  a  '  Round  Table  tournament  ' 
in  Wales,  and  received   the  crown  of  King  Arthur  in 
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token  of  sovereignty,  and  when  in  the  same  year  his 
son  Edward  was  born  in  Carnarvon  Castle,  the  story 
runs  that  the  king  presented  him  to  the  Welsh  people 
as  their  native-born  prince,  who  '  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English.'  By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Alfonso,  Edward  became  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
from  that  time  onwards  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning 
English  monarch  has  always  borne  the  titles  of  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester. 

Parallel  with  the  conquest  of  Wales  went  on  the 
work  of  home  reform.  The  power  of  the  feudatories 
needed  curbing ;  the  rising  merchant  class  needed 
encouragement ;  the  administration  of  the  kingdom 
needed  reorganization ;  above  all,  the  royal  coffers 
needed  filling.  The  reign  of  Henry  III.  had  shown 
that  without  large  revenues  the  king  must  be  power- 
less, and  that  such  revenues  would  henceforth  be 
drawn,  not  only  from  lands  and  feudal  dues,  but  from 
taxes  on  personal  property,  on  merchandise,  and  on 
exports  and  imports.  Trade  and  industry,  rather  than 
land,  were  becoming  the  foundations  of  the  national 
wealth,  and  a  wise  king  would  develop  the  trading  and 
industrial  interests,  while  retaining  a  hold  on  the  older 
feudal  sources  of  revenue. 

This  Edward  I.  thoroughly  understood.  He,  like 
Henry  II.,  aimed  at  strengthening  the  monarchy  by 
maintaining  and  developing  the  old  national  institutions, 
by  binding  together  central  and  local  government,  and 
by  repressing  the  independent  spirit  of  the  feudatories 
and  of  the  clergy.  He  would  be  both  supreme  feudal 
lord  and  national  leader,  head  of  the  State  and  of  the 
Church.  Himself  a  born  statesman,  with  a  natural 
love  for  the  legal  studies  which  were  fashionable  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  sought  to  govern  his  kingdom  in 
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accordance  with  the  best  political  theories  of  the 
time. 

The  first  fifteen  years  of  Edward's  reign  were  years 
of  active  reform,  carried  out  with  the  consent  of  more 
or  less  representative  Parliaments.  In  1275  the  First 
Statute  of  Westminster  remedied  administrative  abuses, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  '  ordinary '  aids  and  the 
export  duties  on  wool,  fleeces,  and  hides  were  fixed. 
In  1279  trie  clergy  were  prevented  from  evading  their 
share  of  public  burdens  by  the  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
which  forbade  the  acquisition  of  land  by  monasteries  or 
other  religious  bodies  which  did  not  fulfil  feudal  duties, 
and,  since  they  neither  died  nor  married,  could  not 
incur  the  feudal  obligations  of  reliefs,  marriage,  and 
wardship.  The  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were 
also  strictly  regulated,  and  the  party  of  political  in- 
dependence in  the  Church,  led  by  Peckham,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  a  pupil  of  Adam 
Marsh,  was  repressed.  Trade  and  industry  were  pro- 
tected by  the  Statute  of  Merchants,  or  Acton  Burnell ; 
and  in  1285  the  Statute  of  Winchester  revived  and 
reorganized  the  ancient  militia  and  police  system,  the 
'  fyrd  '  and  'Assize  of  Arms,'  the  'hue  and  cry'  and 
'  watch  and  ward.' 

Nor  was  Edward  less  active  in  checking  feudal  abuses. 
Early  in  the  reign  he  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
'franchises,'  or  judicial  rights  exercised  by  the  feuda- 
tories in  their  courts.  When  asked  '  by  what  warrant  ' 
(quo  warranto)  he  enjoyed  these  privileges,  the  Earl  of 
Warenne  produced  a  rusty  sword,  boasting  that  his 
ancestors  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  had 
won  by  the  sword  the  rights  which  he  would  defend 
with  the  sword.  But  in  spite  of  opposition  the  king 
persisted;  and  in   1290   the    Statute   'Quo  Warranto1 
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confirmed  all  franchises  exercised  before  the  accession 
of  Richard  I.,  but  forbade  the  feudatories  to  usurp  new 
rights  without  royal  license.  If,  moreover,  the  Second 
Statute  of  Westminster  in  1285  allowed  the  feudal  lords 
to  tie  up  land  in  their  families  by  creating  '  entails,' 
the  Third  Statute  of  Westminster,  or  '  Quia  Emptores,' 
in  1290,  made  it  easier  to  transfer  or  'alienate  '  landed 
property,  and  to  break  the  feudal  bond  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  central  courts  also  now  became 
more  clearly  defined,  and  fell  into  three  divisions :  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  suits  between  the  king  and 
his  subjects  ;  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  suits 
between  subject  and  subject ;  and  the  Exchequer,  for 
financial  business. 

But  the  period  of  peaceful  internal  government  was 
interrupted  by  troubles  at  home  and  abroad.  Grave 
scandals  and  corruption  were  discovered  amongst  the 
English  judges,  there  were  disturbances  on  the  Welsh 
border,  and  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were  daily  becoming 
more  critical.  In  1286  Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scots, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  Edward  I.,  was  killed  by 
an  accident,  leaving  as  his  successor  his  three-year-old 
grand-daughter  Margaret,  the  only  child  of  Eric,  King 
of  Norway,  whose  mother — Alexander's  last  surviving 
daughter — had  died  at  her  birth.  Edward  I.  entered 
into  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  little  '  Maid  of 
Norway  '  with  his  eldest  son,  Edward  of  Carnarvon  ; 
and  in  1290,  by  the  Treaty  of  Brigham,  the  marriage 
was  arranged,  on  condition  that  the  union  of  the  crowns 
of  England  and  Scotland  should  leave  Scotland  a  free 
and  independent  country.  But  the  child-queen  died  on 
her  voyage  from  Norway  to  her  Scottish  kingdom,  and 
Scotland  was  plunged  into  the  throes  of  a  disputed 
succession.     Edward  was  hastening  northward,   when 
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he  was  checked   by  the  sudden  death   of   his   beloved 
Queen   Eleanor.      Her  body    was  borne  from   Lincoln 
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Cathedral  to  its  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  at 
each  spot  where  it  rested  on  the  journey  the  king, 
in  token  of  his  grief,  raised  a  beautiful  memorial 
cross.  Not  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year  did 
Edward  once  more  apply  himself  to  Scottish  affairs. 
In  May,  1291,  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  Norham,  on 
the  Border,  in  which  the  English  king  was  recognized 
as  Lord  Paramount  of  Scotland,  and  appointed  arbiter 
in  the  succession  question.  In  August  Edward,  as- 
sisted by  a  hundred  and  four  commissioners,  met  the 
claimants  of  the  Scottish  throne  at  Berwick.  Of  these 
claimants,  only  three  deserved  serious  consideration- 
Robert  Bruce,  John  Balliol,  and  John  Hastings.  All 
three  were  descended  in  the  female  line  from  David, 
brother  of  William  the  Lion  ;  but  whereas  Balliol  was 
the  grandson  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Bruce  was  the  son 
of  the  second  daughter,  and  Hastings  the  grandson  of 
the  third.*  Balliol,  then,  rested  his  claim  on  his  descent 
from  the  eldest  of  David's  daughters,  while  Bruce  con- 
tended that  the  son  of  the  second  daughter  was  nearer 
to  the  original  stock  than  the  grandson  of  the  eldest 
daughter,  and  Hastings  maintained  that  the  kingdom 
ought  to  be  divided  among  the  three  candidates.  The 
question  was  difficult  to  decide,  and  Edward  was  legally 
justified  in  awarding  the  kingdom  to  Balliol  ;  but  this 
decision  unquestionably  strengthened  the  English  power 
in  Scotland,  for  Balliol  was  of  a  submissive  nature, 
while  Bruce,  the  Lord  of  Annandale,  had  the  support 
of  the  Scottish  national  party. 

From  early  times  England  had  tried  to  assume  some 
sort  of  supremacy  over  Scotland.  There  had  been  vague 
acknowledgments  of  overlordship  in  x\nglo-Saxon  days, 
and  the  kings  of  Scots  had  done  homage  to  the  Anglo- 

*  See  Table  III. 
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Norman  kings  of  England,  though,  as  they  held 
English  fiefs,"they  could  assert  that  their  homage  was 
paid  for  these  alone.  Henry  II.  had  extorted  a  more 
definite  submission  from  William  the  Lion  in  the 
Treaty  of  Falaise  after  the  revolt  of  n73"74>  but 
Richard  I.  had  sold  the  rights  thus  obtained  for  a 
money-grant,  and  Scotland,  like  Wales,  had  profited 
by  the  disorders  of  the  reigns  of  John  and  Henry  III. 
Still,  the  English  had  never  ceased  to  maintain  their 
claims,  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Edward  I.  should 
see  in  Scotland's  weakness  England's  opportunity. 

Balliol  was  crowned  in  November,  1292,  and  did 
homage  to  Edward,  acknowledging  him  as  his  feudal 
superior.  Before  the  year  was  out  the  new  king 
quarrelled  with  his  overlord,  for  Edward  insisted  on 
hearing  appeals  from  the  Scottish  courts  in  England, 
and  Balliol,  after  vain  remonstrances,  was  forced  to 
submit.  But  a  new  cloud  now  darkened  the  English 
horizon.  A  sea-fight  between  the  Norman  sailors  and 
the  seamen  of  England  and  Gascony  gave  the  French 
king,  Philip  IV.,  a  pretext  for  summoning  Edward,  as 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  before  his  court,  to  answer  for  the 
conduct  of  his  subjects.  Edward  sent  his  brother 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  to  negotiate,  but  Philip, 
after  inducing  Edmund  to  place  the  Gascon  fortresses 
in  his  hands,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  declared  the 
Duchy  of  Aquitaine  forfeited.  War  was  inevitable,  and 
Edward  set  himself  to  procure  troops  and  money.  He 
summoned  his  feudal  vassals  from  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  as  well  as  from  England,  and  formed 
alliances  with  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Castile. 
To  obtain  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
campaign  he  taxed  the  wool  of  the  merchants,  seized 
the    treasures    hoarded    in    the    churches,    and    finally 
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demanded  from  the  clergy  a  grant  of  half  their  goods, 
rating  them  so  fiercely  when  they  hesitated,  that  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's  dropped  dead  with  fright. 

In  the  autumn  Parliament  of  1294  further  grants 
were  demanded ;  but,  grievous  as  was  this  taxation,  it 
brought  the  king  into  closer  relations  with  the  tax- 
paying  classes,  and  helped  to  build  up  a  national 
representative  tax-granting  central  Assembly.  When 
in  1295  Edward's  position  was  complicated  by  a  Welsh 
rebellion  and  by  the  formation  of  an  alliance  between 
Scotland  and  France,  he,  like  Simon  de  Montfort  in 
1264,  threw  himself  on  the  support  of  the  English 
people,  and  summoned  the  famous  '  Model  Parliament ' 
to  Westminster.  To  this  Parliament  came  not  only 
the  great  feudatories  and  prelates,  but  two  knights  from 
each  English  shire,  two  citizens  from  each  city,  two 
burgesses  from  each  borough,  and  representatives  of 
the  cathedral  and  parish  clergy.  In  the  form  of 
summons  sent  to  the  prelates  the  king  quoted  the 
maxim  of  Roman  law,  '  That  which  touches  all  should 
be  approved  by  all,'  and  called  on  his  subjects  to  meet 
common  dangers  by  common  action.  This  sense  of 
common  interests,  this  desire  for  a  national  unity 
which  should  include  all  classes  in  harmonious  co- 
operation for  the  general  good,  was  the  keynote  01 
Edward's  policy,  and  excuses  much  that  seems  harsh 
and  arbitrary  in  his  conduct.  Barons  and  shire- 
knights,  merchants  and  townsmen,  prelates,  monks, 
and  parish  priests,  all  were  to  share  the  national 
burdens,  as  all  enjoyed  the  national  benefits  of  good 
government  and  security.  The  new  reforms,  moreover, 
were  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  older  institu- 
tions. The  knights  of  the  shire  and  the  burgesses  were 
summoned  by  a  common  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff, 
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thus  using  the  old  machinery  of  the  shire-court  for 
new  purposes,  and  associating  in  the  work  of  central 
government  the  country  gentry  and  the  merchant 
class,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  work  together  in 
local  affairs.  The  lower  clergy  also,  who,  through 
their  landed  property  and  the  wool-trade  of  the 
Cistercian  and  Gilbertine  monks,  were  connected  both 
with  the  gentry  and  the  merchants,  and  who  were 
already  represented  in  the  ecclesiastical  Councils  or 
Convocations,  were  now  called  on  to  form  part  of  the 
national  Council. 

Thus  Edward  I.  interpreted  the  '  community  of  the 
realm '  even  more  liberally  than  Simon  de  Montfort, 
and  rested  his  Parliament  on  a  broader  basis  than  the 
Assembly  of  1265.  He  showed  this  same  reliance  on 
the  people  in  his  organization  of  a  coastguard  to 
protect  the  shores  of  England,  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
maritime  counties. 

The  rising  in  Scotland  was  put  down  without  much 
difficulty.  The  Scots  were  defeated  at  Dunbar,  Balliol 
was  deposed,  and  Edward  carried  off  the  famous 
'  Stone  of  Destiny,'  on  which  the  Scottish  kings  were 
crowned,  and  declared  the  kingdom  forfeited. 

Meanwhile  the  Gascon  expedition  dragged  wearily 
on,  and  its  leader,  the  king's  brother  Edmund,  died  on 
the  Continent  in  1296.  In  that  same  year  the  king's 
pressing  need  of  money  and  men  brought  the  national 
discontent  to  a  head.  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  in  the 
Bull  '  Clericis  Laicos,'  had  forbidden  ecclesiastics  to 
pay  taxes  to  secular  authorities  without  Papal  license. 
When  Edward  demanded  a  tenth  from  the  clergy,  the 
new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Winchilsey,  refused  the 
grant  as  contrary  to  the  Papal  decree,  and  threatened 
excommunication  against  those  who  should  enforce  the 
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demand.  Edward  retorted  by  outlawing  the  clergy  and 
seizing  their  goods.  But  opposition  came  also  from 
the  great  feudatories.  The  Constable,  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  the  Marshal,  Roger 
Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  a  descendant  of  William  the 
Marshal,  refused  to  serve  in  Gascony  while  Edward 
led  an  expedition  to  Flanders.  They  declared  that 
their  duty  was  to  follow  the  king,  but  not  to  serve 
abroad  save  under  his  personal  command.  A  fierce 
quarrel  ensued.  '  By  God,  Sir  Earl,'  said  Edward  to 
Roger  Bigod,  '  you  shall  either  go  or  hang  !'  '  By  the 
same  oath,  Oh  king,'  replied  Bigod,  '  I  will  neither  go 
nor  hang !'  It  was  hard  for  Edward  to  see  such 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  Gascony,  the  great  wine- 
growing province,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Angevin 
heritage,  and  he  resorted  to  despotic  measures.  He 
seized  all  the  wool  of  the  kingdom  and  laid  a  heavy 
tax  on  it,  and  he  called  out  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  country  for  the  Gascon  war.  Then,  appealing 
once  more  to  national  feeling,  he  reconciled  himself 
with  the  clergy,  who  now  consented  to  make  a  grant, 
confided  his  son  to  Archbishop  Winchilsey,  and  issued 
a  manifesto  to  the  people,  in  which  he  reminded  them 
that  the  taxes  of  which  they  complained  had  been 
employed  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  not  for  personal 
ends.  The  magnates  now  drew  up  a  list  of  grievances 
and  demanded  confirmation  of  the  Charters,  and  when, 
in  August,  1297,  Edward  sailed  for  Flanders,  Bohun 
and  Bigod  took  occasion  of  his  absence  to  agitate  for 
redress  of  grievances.  In  November,  in  a  Parliament 
of  prelates,  magnates,  and  knights,  the  prince  Edward 
granted  confirmation  of  the  Charters,  and  agreed  to  a 
series  of  new  articles  whereby  the  king  bound  himself 
not  to  repeat  his  recent  exactions,  and  to  take  no  more 
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excessive  taxes  or  '  maletoltes '  {evil  tolls)  on  wool, 
fleeces,  and  hides,  without  the  common  consent. 

The  king  ratified  the  '  Confirmation  of  the  Charters ' 
from  Flanders,  and  received  supplies  in  return ;  the  dis- 
content in  England  was  appeased,  and  the  quarrel  with 
France  bade  fair  to  be  arranged  by  the  Pope's  media- 
tion. But  Edward  I.  was  destined  to  know  few  peace- 
ful days.  Whilst  he  was  still  in  Flanders  a  serious 
revolt  broke  out  in  Scotland,  where  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  new  English  governors  had  roused  a 
national  resistance,  under  the  patriot  leader,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace.  In  September,  1297,  Wallace  defeated 
the  forces  of  the  Earl  of  Warenne,  Edward's  viceroy, 
at  Cambuskenneth  Bridge,  and  harried  the  North  of 
England.  Edward  returned  from  the  Continent,  and 
led  a  great  army  into  Scotland.  On  July  22,  1298,  he 
won  the  battle  of  Falkirk  by  the  skilful  use  of  a  force  of 
archers  armed  with  the  powerful  long  bow,  which  was 
drawn  to  the  ear  instead  of  only  to  the  breast,  like  the 
short  bow,  and  had  probably  been  adopted  by  the  English 
from  the  Welsh.  Wallace  drew  up  his  pikemen  in  four 
circular  masses,  backed  by  cavalry,  flanked  by  archers, 
and  protected  in  front  by  a  morass.  The  English 
horsemen,  hampered  by  the  marshy  ground,  threw 
themselves  vainly  on  the  serried  ranks,  till  Edward 
bade  his  archers  pour  their  deadly  shower  of  arrows 
into  the  enemy's  lines,  following  up  the  attack  by  a 
fierce  cavalry  charge.  The  Scottish  troops  broke  and 
fled,  and  the  kingdom  was  once  more  at  Edward's 
feet.  Peace  was  now  also  concluded  with  France,  and 
Edward  married  the  French  king's  sister  and  betrothed 
his  eldest  son  to  Philip  IV. 's  daughter. 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  wrangling  with  the 
feudatories   over  forest  reforms  and  the  observance  of 
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the  Charters ;  in  a  dispute  with  the  Pope,  who  claimed 
Scotland  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  in  a  quarrel 
with  Archbishop  Winchilsey,  who  supported  the  Papal 
policy.  So  bitterly  did  Edward  feel  the  curtailment 
of  his  powers  by  his  subjects  that  in  1305  he  obtained 
from  Pope  Clement  V.,  the  successor  of  Boniface  VIII., 
a  Bull  absolving  him  from  his  oath  to  observe  the 
Charters.  He  used  it  only  to  evade  the  forest  articles, 
which  were  peculiarly  irksome  to  him,  but  it  is  sad 
that  even  in  one  instance  he  should  have  departed 
from  his  own  favourite  motto,  '  Keep  troth  '  (Pactum 
serva). 

But  Scotland,  restless  under  the  English  yoke,  con- 
tinued to  harass  her  conqueror.  In  1303  Edward  had 
to  relieve  Stirling  Castle,  which  the  patriots  had  seized, 
and  though  in  1304  Wallace  was  captured  and  executed 
as  a  traitor,  a  new  leader  arose  in  Robert  Bruce,  the 
grandson  of  the  former  claimant  of  the  crown.  Edward 
vainly  tried  to  conciliate  the  Scottish  people  by  a  wise 
and  statesmanlike  '  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of 
Scotland.'  The  national  spirit  was  too  strong  to  be 
repressed.  Early  in  1306  Robert  Bruce  quarrelled  with 
and  murdered  John  Comyn,  a  possible  candidate  for 
the  crown  and  a  partisan  of  the  English.  Having  thus 
offended  the  King  of  England,  he  openly  joined  the 
national  party,  made  a  bold  bid  for  the  throne,  and  was 
crowned  at  Scone. 

For  the  last  time  Edward  took  the  field.  Bruce  was 
defeated  at  Methven  ;  but  with  the  spring  of  1307  the 
patriot  forces  reappeared  in  arms,  and  defeated  the 
English  at  Loudon  Hill.  Edward  marched  northwards 
from  Carlisle.  But  he  was  old  and  infirm,  and  the 
effort  was  too  much  for  his  failing  strength.  On 
July  7,   1307,  he  died  at   Burgh-on-Sands,  bidding  his 
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son  carry  his  bones  with  the  army  till  Scotland  should 
be  subdued,  and  bequeathing  his  heart  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  had  hoped  to  die  fighting  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  dying  injunc- 
tions were  disregarded.  His  body  was  taken  back  to 
London  and  laid  to  rest  in  Westminster  Abbey  in 
Henry  III.'s  Chapel  in  a  simple  tomb,  on  which  were 
engraved  the  words  : 

Edwardus  Primus  Scotorum  Malleus  Hic  Est.     1308. 
Pactum  Serva.  / 

[Here  lies  Edward  the  First,  the  Hammer  of  the  Scots.     1308. 

Keep  troth.] 

Edward  I.  went  down  to  the  grave  in  sadness  and 
disappointment,  leaving  uncompleted  his  two  cherished 
projects,  the  conquest  of  Scotland  and  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Yet  he  lives  in  English  memory, 
with  Alfred  and  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  II., 
as  '  one  of  the  conscious  creators  of  England's  great- 
ness.'* The  first  King  of  England  since  the  Conquest 
who  bore  an  English  name,  he  went  far  to  complete 
that  work  of  national  unification  which  Alfred  had 
begun  four  hundred  years  earlier.  '  The  instruments 
of  kingly  rule,'  wrote  King  Alfred,  '  are  men  of  prayer, 
men  of  war,  and  men  of  work.'  This  was  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  a  perfect  State :  the  king  over  all,  ruling 
the  people  for  their  good ;  the  working  class  cultivating 
the  land  and  producing  the  necessaries  of  life;  the 
warrior  class  defending  the  land  and  protecting  the 
labourers ;  the  churchmen  sanctifying  and  ennobling 
material  toil  and  struggle  by  spiritual  hopes  and  ideals. 
The  England  of  Edward  I.  was  very  different  from 
the  England  of  King  Alfred,  yet  the  elements  which 
made  for  national  well-being  were  the  same  in  both, 
the  king,  the  Church,  the  baronage,   and  the  people 

*   Stubbs,  '  Benedict  of  Peterborough,'  II.,  xxxiii. 
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GREAT    SEAL    OF    EDWARD    I.  —  OEVERSE. 


working    together    for    the    common    good.      It    was 

well  for  the  English 
people  that  they  had 
such  kings  as  Alfred, 
William  the  Con- 
queror, Henry  II., 
and  Edward  I.  to 
defend  and  govern 
them  ;  such  church- 
men as  Dunstan, 
Anselm,  Becket,  and 
Grosseteste  to  teach 
and  inspire  them  ; 
such  patriot  -  nobles 
as  Godwine,  William 
the    Marshal,    and 

Simon   de  Montfort  to  lead  and  stimulate  them.      It 

was   well  for    them,  too,  that  kings,  churchmen,    and 

baronial  leaders  alike 

preserved     for    them 

their  ancient  laws  and 

liberties,    their    local 

self-government,  their 

free  institutions.   For 

thus  the  tribal  Eng- 
land   of  Alfred   gave 

place   to    the    feudal 

England     of     the 

eleventh  and  twelfth 

centuries,     and     this 

again  developed  into 

the    industrial    Eng- 

O  GREAT    SEAL    OF    EDWARD    I. — REVERSE. 

land    of    later    days, 

without   violence   or   the    rude   shocks   of    revolution, 

13—2 
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and  the  new  order  retained  within  itself  all  that  was  best 
and  strongest  in  the  old  order  from  which  it  had  sprung. 
Thus,  for  all  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  the 
Present  is  rooted  in  the  Past,  and  the  Past  is  no  less 
living  than  the  Future.* 

AN  ELEGY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  EDWARD  I. 

All  that  be  of  herte  true, 

A  stounde  (while)  herkneth  to  my  song, 
Of  duel  (grief)  that  death  hath  diht  (wrought)  us  new, 

That  maketh  me  syke  (sigh)  and  sorrow  among  ; 
Of  a  knight  that  was  so  strong, 

Of  whom  God  hath  done  His  will : 
Methinketh  that  death  hath  done  us  wrong, 

Thai  he  so  soon  shall  ligge  (lie)  still. 

All  England  oughte  for  to  know 

Of  whom  that  song  is  that  I  sing  ;  — 
Of  Edward  king  that  lieth  so  low, 

Through  all  this  world  his  name  may  spring. 
Truest  man  of  alle  thing, 

And  in  werre  (war)  war  (wary)  and  wise, 
For  him  we  ought  our  honden  (hands)  wring 

Of  Christendom  he  bare  the  prize. 

Though  my  tongue  were  made  of  steel 

And  my  heart  y-wrought  of  brass, 
The  goodness  might  I  never  tell 

That  with  King  Edward  was  : 
King,  as  thou  art  cleped  (called)  conqueror, 

In  each  battle  thou  hadst  prize  ; 
God  bring  thy  soul  to  the  honour 

That  ever  was  and  ever  is, 
That  lasteth  aye  withouten  end  ! 

Pray  we  God  and  our  Lady, 
To  that  bliss  Jesus  us  send.     Amen. 


*  Stubbs,  '  Hoveden,'  IV.,  lxxxi. 


S  U  M  MARY 
ANGLO-SAXON    PERIOD,  871^1307. 

KING  ALFRED  THE  GREAT,  871  889  or  900* 

(901  ?). 

King  Alfred  worked  for — 

(1)  The  Restoration  of  Peace, 

(2)  The  Preservation  of  Peace. 

Alfred  restored  peace  by  his  Struggle  with  the  Danes,  which  may 
be  divided  into  Three  Periods  : 

Period  I.,  871878. 

(1)  871  :  The  Year  of  Battles. — Danish  attack  on  Thames  Valley. 

English   victories  of  Englcfield,  Ashdown,   and   Basing.     Danish 
victories  of  Merton  and  Wilton . 

(2)  871-876:  The  Making  of  Danish  Mercia  and  Danish  North- 

umbria. 

874.  Danish  conquest  of  Mercia. 

876.  Occupation  of  Deira  by  Halfdene's  host. 

(3)  875-878:  The  West-Saxon  Crisis. 

875.  Invasion  of  Wessex  by  Danes  under  Guthrum. 

876.  Peace  of  Wareham.     Fresh  Danish  revolt. 

877.  Blockade  of  Exeter  by  Alfred. 

878.  Danish  invasion  of  Wessex  from  the  West.     Building  of 

Alfred's  fort  at  Athclney.     Defeat  of  Ubba  in  Devonshire. 
Battle  of  yEthandun.     Peace  of  Wedmore  or  Chippenham. 

Period  II.,  885-886. 

885.   Wicking  siege  of  Rochester. 

8S6.   Revolt  of  Guthrum.     Cession  of  London  to  Alfred. 

Period  III.,  893  897. 

Attack  of  Haesten  on  England.  Rising  of  the  Danelaw.  Danes 
defeated  at  Buttington,  driven  from  Chester,  blockaded  on  the  Lea,  and 
dispersed. 

Alfred  preserved  peace  by  giving  Wessex  internal  unity  of  adminis- 
tration in — (1)  the  military  system,  (2)  the  system  of  justice,  (3)  the  system 
of  education . 

*  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  precise  date  of  Alfred's  death.  The  most 
conclusive  evidence  is,  perhaps,  in  favour  of  the  year  900.  Cf.  Plummer  and  Sir  J. 
Ramsay  ('  Foundations  of  England  '). 
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EDWARD    THE  ELDER,    899   or  900  (901  ?)- 

924  or  925. 

Alfred's  children,  Edward  the  Elder  and  Ethelfl^d,  Lady  of 
the  Mercians,  expanded  and  consolidated  the  West-Saxon  kingdom 
by  the  reconquest  of  the  Danelaw  and  the  incorporation  of  Danish 
Mercia. 

(1)  The  Reconquest  of  the  Danelaw. 

Edward,  Alfred's  eldest  son,  and  his  warrior  sister  Ethelflasd,  were 
the  heirs  of  their  father's  policy  on  its  military  side  ;  but  whereas  he 
had  fought  for  the  existence  of  Wessex,  they  fought  for  its  expansion. 

Edward  won  Eastern  and  Central  England  by  pushing  slowly  forward, 
clearing  the  Danes  before  him  or  receiving  their  submission,  and  secur- 
ing his  lines  of  advance  by  forts  or  burhs,  huge  mounds  of  earth 
protected  by  an  outer  ditch  and  rampart,  and  probably  crowned  with  a 
stockade. 

Edward — 

(1)  Guarded  the  Dee  by  fortifying  Chester  (907) ; 

(2)  Secured  the  line  of  Thames  by  London  and  Oxford  ; 

(3)  Attacked  Guthrum's  Kingdom,  and  secured  a  line  from  the 

Lea  to  the  sea  by  forts  at  Hertford,  Witham,  and 
Maldon,  in  Essex  (912-913) ; 

(4)  Attacked  Danish  Mercia,  secured  the  Vale  of  Ouse  by  burhs 

at  Buckingham,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon,  and  fortified 
Towcester  on  the  Watling  Street  and  Wigmore  on  the 
Welsh  border  (918-921). 

Meanwhile  (912-915)  Ethelfl^ed  secured  by  a  line  of  burhs  the 
Western  and  Northern  frontiers  of  English  Mercia,  the  chief  water- 
ways, and  the  great  Roman  roads  which  gave  access  to  the  heart  of 
England. 

The  Western  and  Northern  Frontiers  :  by  Scargate,  Eddis- 
bury,  Cherbury,  and  Warbury. 

Watling  Street,  the  Severn,  and  Upper  Trent:  by  Tamworth, 
Bridgenorth  and  Stafford. 

The  Fosse  Way  and  the  Avon  :  by  Warwick. 

The  Mersey  :  by  Runcorn. 

The  Danes  of  the  Five  Boroughs,  Derby,  Leicester,  Stamford,  Not- 
ingham,  and  Lincoln,  could  no  longer  look  for  help  to  WTales,  or  to  their 
kinsmen  in  Ireland,  and  one  by  one  they  submitted — Derby  and  Leicester 
to  Ethelflasd;  Stamford,  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln  to  Edward. 

In  924,  after  the  fortification  of  the  North -West  by  burhs  at  Thel- 
wall,  Manchester,  and  Bakewell,  the  Danes  of  Northumbria,  the 
English  of  Bernicia,  and  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  with  the  '  King  of 
Scots  and  all  Scots  folk,'  chose  Edward  '  to  father  and  lord  ' 

The  Welsh  Chiefs  also  submitted,  and  when  Edward  died  he  was 
immediate  king  of  all  England  south  of  Humber  and  overlord  of  the 
whole  island. 
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(2)  The  Incorporation  of  English  Mercia. 

With  expansion  went  consolidation.  Alfred  had  married  his  daughter 
Ethelfted  to  Ethelred,  ealdorman  or  provincial  ruler  of  English 
Mercia  ;  but  he  had  left  much  independence  to  the  Mercians.  After 
Etheired's  death  in  912,  although  Edward  joined  London  and  Oxford, 
which  had  been  in  Mercia,  to  Wessex,  he  left  the  government  of  the 
Mercian  province  to  his  sister  Ethelflasd,  Etheired's  widow  ;  but  when, 
just  after  the  taking  of  Leicester,  Ethelflaed  died,  Edward  placed  her  only- 
daughter  in  a  nunnery,  and  took  the  administration  of  Mercia  into  his 
own  hands.  Hence,  as  direct  ruler  of  the  Anglian  Mercians  and  the 
Saxons  of  Wegsex,  he  styled  himself  '  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons '  (Angul- 
Saxonum  rex). 

SONS  OF  EDWARD  THE  ELDER. 

Edward  the  Elder  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  his  three  sons — Athel- 
stan,  Edmund,  and  Edred. 

ATHELSTAN  THE  GLORIOUS,  924  or  925-940. 

Athelstan — 

(1)  Subdued  Danish  Northumbria  ; 

(2)  Secured  his  northern  boundary  by  the  submission  of  the  King 

of  Scots  and  of  Bernicia  ; 

(3)  Secured  and  extended  his  western  boundary  by  the  submis- 

sion of  the  North  Welsh  and  West  Welsh. 

In  937  the  Northumbrian  Danes  and  their  allies  were  defeated  in  the 
Battle  of  Brunanburh,  which  is  celebrated  in  the  Chronicle  by  a  fine 
war-song  ;  but  Athelstan  was  forced  to  give  Northumbria  an  under-king. 

In  his  Foreign  Policy  Athelstan  aimed  at  alliance  with  Continental 
rulers.  His  sisters  married  Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  the  West 
Franks  or  French  ;  Hugh  the  Great,  Duke  of  the  French  ;  and  Otto 
the  Great,  King  of  the  East  Franks  or  Germans,  who  was  afterwards 
Emperor. 

EDMUND  THE  MAGNIFICENT,  940-946. 

The  reign  of  Edmund  is  marked  by  a  fresh  revolt  of  Danish  North- 
umbria and  the  Five  Boroughs,  supported  by  the  Irish  Danes.  But  in 
945  Edmund  won  back  the  Five  Boroughs  and  subdued  Northumbria. 
He  then  harried  Strathclyde,  and  granted  it  to  Malcolm,  King  of 
Scots,  on  condition  that  he  would  be  '  his  fellow-worker  by  sea  and 
land. ' 

In  946  Edmund  was  stabbed  to  death  by  a  robber  whom  he  had  out- 
lawed. 

EDRED  THE  EXCELLENT,  946-955. 

Edred  finally  subdued  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  and  reduced  the 
under-kingdom  of  Danish  Northumbria  to  an  earldom.  He  was 
crowned  by  both  the  Archbishops,  and  as  ruler  of  '  the  fourfold  realm  ' 
of  Anglo-Saxons,  Northumbrians,  Danes  of  Mid-Britain,  and  Welsh,  he 
styled  himself '  King  and  Caesar  of  the  whole  of  Britain.' 
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SONS  OF  EDMUND. 

The  final  Reduction  of  the  Danelaw  restored  peace  to  England, 
but  national  unification  was  retarded  by  the  growing  power  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Great  Ealdormen. 

Henceforth  the  Struggle  between  Danes  and  English. gives 
place  to  a  Struggle  between  King  and  Nobles. 

Edred  was  succeeded  by  Edwy  and  Edgar,  the  sons  of  his  brother 
Edmund. 

EDWY  THE  FAIR,  955-959. 

Edwy's  Reign  was  short  and  troubled.  In  956  he  banished  Dun- 
stan.  In  957  Mercia  and  the  Danelaw  revolted,  and  chose  Edgar 
as  king.     In  959  Edwy  died,  and  Edgar  became  sole  king. 

EDGAR  THE  PEACEFUL,  959-975. 

Edgar  unified  England  and  strengthened  the  central  power  by — 

(1)  Assuming  an  Imperial  Position  as  overlord  of  the  Welsh  kings  ; 

(2)  Relying  on  Ecclesiastics,  notably  Dunstan,  rather  than  on  the 
nobles,  for  help  in  the  work  of  government ; 

(3)  Encouraging  the  People  to  help  to  govern  themselves  by  a 
system  of  Suretyship  and  Local  Courts. 

The  king  supported  the  Movement  for  Ecclesiastical  Reform, 
which  at  this  time  resulted  in  a  struggle  between  the  Secular  or  non- 
monastic  clergy  and  the  monastic  or  Regular  clergy,  who  lived  by  a 
fixed  '  rule  '  (regula).  The  Monastic  Party  was  led  by  Archbishop  Odo, 
by  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  York),  and 
by  ^Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  reformed  Benedictine  or 
'  Cluniac  '  rule  was  introduced  into  England,  new  monasteries  were 
founded,  and  the  old  monasteries  and  cathedral  foundations  were 
reorganized. 

EDWARD  THE  MARTYR,  975-978. 

The  brief  reign  of  Edward,  Edgar's  eldest  son,  was  marked  by  a 
struggle  between  the  parties  of  centralization  and  decentralization.  In 
978  the  party  of  decentralization  triumphed,  when  Edward  was  mur- 
dered at  Corfe,  in  Dorsetshire.  In  the  next  reign  his  body  was  moved 
to  Shaftesbury,  and  he  was  reverenced  as  a  martyr. 

ETHELRED  THE   UNREADY,  978-1016. 

Ethelred  II.,  the  stepbrother  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  'held  his 
kingdom  with  much  toil  and  trouble  the  while  that  his  life  lasted.' 

Whilst  the  country  was  torn  by  the  jealousies  of  rival  factions,  the 
Wickings  renewed  their  plunder-raids.  In  980  they  sailed  up  South- 
ampton Water,  and  in  9S1  they  burnt  London  ;  they  harried  the  coasts  of 
Wessex  and  Kent,  and  in  988  they  defeated  the  Devonshire  fyrd,  while 
three  years  later  the  East-Saxon  ealdorman  Brihtnoth  fell  in  a  gallant 
fight  at  Maldon   in  Essex. 

External  danger  only  showed  more  clearly  the  internal  weakness  of 
the  English  kingdom.     The  people  looked  in  vain  to  their  rulers  for 
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guidance.  'All  these  woes,'  says  the  Chronicler,  'came  upon  us 
through  lack  of  rede,'  or  counsel  [unrced),  Ethelred  himself  was  called 
the  Unready  (unrcrdig),  or  Redeless.  But  the  difficulties  which  beset 
Ethelred  were  largely  due  to  a  great  change  which  was  taking  place  in 
the  social  order. 

English  Society  had  been  a  society  of  independent  landowners. 
It  was  rapidly  becoming  a  society  of  great  landlords  and  dependent 
tenants.  In  old  days,  though  there  had  been  differences  of  wealth  and 
rank,  every  freeman  had  looked  after  his  own  interests  and  the  interests 
of  his  family,  lived  on  his  own  land,  and  fought  for  his  country  when 
need  arose  in  the  fyrd,  or  national  army.  But  when  the  Danish  In- 
vasions came,  the  poorer  freemen  could  not  afford  to  bring  to  the  field 
the  horses  and  armour  without  which  it  was  hopeless  to  cope  with  the 
well-equipped  enemy,  and  the  burden  of  the  fighting  fell  more  and  more 
upon  the  richer  men,  the  thegns  and  ealdormen,  to  whose  protection  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  commended  themselves,  driven  by  fear  of  the 
Danes,  and  by  the  poverty  which  followed  their  raids.  In  return  for 
security  and  a  quiet  life  they  gave  up  much  of  their  personal  liberty, 
becoming  the  dependents  of  their  new  lords,  and  resigning  their  little 
estates,  to  receive  them  back  to  hold  as  tenants  on  condition  of  service  ; 
for  as  yet  coined  money  was  scarce  in  England,  and  rents  and  dues 
were  chiefly  paid  in  labour.  The  movement  was  further  hastened  by 
the  Legislation  of  Athelstan  and  Edgar,  requiring  all  men  to  have 
lords  or  sureties,  who  would  answer  for  their  keeping  the  law. 

Thus  were  formed  an  tipper  military  class  of  rich  independent  land- 
lords and  a  lower  agricultural  class  of  poor  dependent  tenants.  But  with 
the  loss  of  independence  went  the  loss  of  self-reliance  and  of  a  sense  of 
public  duty.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  became  less  and  less  warlike,  and 
though  they  still  turned  out  to  fight  in  the  fyrd  when  danger  threatened 
their  own  district,  they  relied  mainly  on  their  lords,  who  took  the  field 
with  their  personal  followers  around  them.  Hence,  if  the  lords  were 
to  prove  faint-hearted  or  treacherous,  England  would  be  in  sorry  case. 
This  is  just  what  happened.  Individual  leaders  were  brave  enough, 
but  the  thegns  and  ealdormen  as  a  whole  would  not  act  together.  The 
people  mistrusted  them,  and  local  selfishness  was  so  strong  that  one 
shire  would  not  help  another.  Ethelred  did  what  he  could  to  meet 
the  dangers  which  threatened  England  both  from  within  and  from  with- 
out. He  checked  the  Power  of  the  Great  Ealdormen  by  not  filling 
up  the  ealdormanries  as  they  fell  vacant,  or  by  giving  them  to  his  own 
favourites.  He  bought  off  the  Danes  by  giving  them  tribute,  the 
Danegeld,  or  '  Dane  money,'  which  he  raised  from  his  people.  He 
made  a  Treaty  with  the  Norwegian  part  of  the  invading  host  against 
the  Danes  proper.  He  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Normandy  to  refuse 
to  let  the  Wicking  boats  take  refuge  in  his  harbours  across  the  Channel, 
and  later  on  he  made  a  close  Alliance  with  Normandy  by  marrying 
Emma,  the  Duke's  sister.  He  tried,  moreover,  to  improve  the  English 
Navy,  and  made  the  landsmen  fit  out  ships  at  their  own  expense,  and 
he  even  took  some  Danish  chiefs  and  sailors  into  his  pay. 

But  the  New  Ealdormen  quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  or  proved 
treacherous  and  untrustworthy.  The  Danegeld  was  unpopular,  and 
weighed  heavily  on  the  people.  The  New  Ships  were  of  no  use  with- 
out good  commanders,  and  the  Danish  Mercenaries  were  faithless. 
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To  crown  all,  on  St.  Brice's  Day  (November  n),  1002,  Ethelred  com- 
mitted a  crime  which  was  also  a  great  blunder.  He  ordered  all  the 
Danes  in  England  to  be  put  to  death,  and  this  Massacre  naturally 
embittered  the  Danish  armies,  and  made  them  determine  really  to  con- 
quer the  country. 

In  1003  Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  attacked  the  Southern  coast  in 
person  ;  in  1004  the  Eastern  coast  was  harried  ;  in  1006  the  Danes 
settled  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whence  they  ravaged  the  mainland.  Soon 
every  shire  in  Wessex  was  marked  with  the  signs  of  their  plundering 
and  burning.  In  1012  tElfheah,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
martyred  by  the  Danes.  In  1013  Northern  England  and  Wessex  sub- 
mitted to  Sweyn,  and  in  1014  Ethelred  fled  to  Normandy.  But  in  a 
few  months  Sweyn  died,  and  the  Witan  recalled  Ethelred. 

But  the  old  spirit  of  disunion  revived,  and  in  1015  all  Wessex 
'  bowed  '  to  Cnut,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  and  gave  him  hostages.  The 
North  also  submitted,  and  when,  on  April  23,  1016,  Ethelred  ended  his 
days,  the  Witan  who  were  in  London  and  the  citizens  chose  his  son 
Edmund  as  king,  but  the  greater  part  of  England  declared  for  Cnut. 

EDMUND  IRONSIDE,  April  to  November,  1016. 

Edmund,  called  '  Ironside  '  for  his  valour,  '  strenuously  defended  his 
kingdom  while  his  time  lasted.'  In  less  than  a  year  he  fought  Five 
Battles  with  Cnut  and  his  Danish  and  English  followers — at  Pensel- 
wood  and  Sherstone  in  the  West,  at  Brentford,  near  London,  at  Otford,  in 
Kent,  and  at  Assandun  (Ashingdon),  in  Essex,  where  the  English  were 
defeated  owing  to  the  treachery  of  the  ealdorman  Eadric  Streona. 

Edmund  made  with  Cnut  the  Treaty  of  Olney,  whereby  the 
kingdom  was  divided,  Edmund  taking  Wessex,  and  Cnut  Mercia,  with 
London  and  the  North.  But  on  November  30,  1016,  King  Edmund 
died. 

CNUT,  1016-1035. 

Cnut  was  now  elected  and  crowned  king  of  all  England.  He 
banished  the  young  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  had  the  traitor 
Eadric  Streona  beheaded  ;  but  no  sooner  was  his  throne  securely  estab- 
lished than  he  became  the  model  of  a  Christian  king.  In  his  Home 
Policy  he  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  West-Saxon  tradition 
of  Alliance  with  Church  and  People,  and  adopted  many  of 
Ethelred's  new  expedients  for  strengthening  the  monarchy  and  checking 
the  power  of  the  ealdormen.  Winchester  was  his  capital.  He  re- 
issued the  Laws  of  Edgar.  He  decreed"  that  the  days  of  the  English 
saints,  Dunstan  and  Edward  the  Martyr,  should  be  observed.  He 
paid  special  honour  to  St.  Edmund  and  St.  /Elfheah,  the  victims  of 
the  heathen  Wickings.  He  married  the  Norman  ./Elgifu-Emma, 
Ethelred's  widow.  He  levied  the  Danegeld  for  the  maintenance  of 
royal  troops,  the  house-carls.  He  kept  up  the  old  system  of  Suretyship 
and  Local  Courts.  He  replaced  the  ealdormanries  by  Earldoms 
under  his  own  nominees. 

But  as  King  of  Denmark  his  Foreign  Policy  was  inevitably  wider 
than  that  of  his  predecessors.     He  might  well  dream  of  forming  an 
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Anglo-Scandinavian  Empire,  stretching  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the 
Baltic,  and  governed  from  Winchester.  Thus  he  won  the  kingdom  of 
Norway,  and  aimed  at  winning  Sweden.  He  made  a  Commercial 
Treaty  also  with  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Burgundy,  and  entered 
into  relations  with  Rome. 

In  1031  the  King  of  Scots  did  homage  to  Cnut,  and  the  King  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  England  became  overlord  of  Great  Britain. 

HAROLD  HAREFOOT,  1035-1040. 

After  Cnut's  death  his  son  Harold  ruled  over  England  North  of 
Thames,  while  Godwine  and  ^Elgifu-Emma  held  the  South  for  Hartha- 
cnut,  Harold's  stepbrother. 

In  1036  Alfred,  son  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  was  murdered,  and 
suspicion  fell  on  Godwine.  The  Witan  now  chose  Harold  to  be 
full  king,  and  banished  jElfgifu-Emma. 

In  1040  Harold  died,  and  Harthacnut  was  elected  King  of  England. 

HARTHACNUT,  1040-1042. 

Harthacnut,  son  of  Cnut  and  zElfgifu-Emma,  reigned  for  two 
inglorious  years,  marked  only  by  the  Trial  of  Godwine  for  Alfred's 
murder,  the  Harrying  of  Worcestershire  as  a  punishment  for 
resistance  to  a  heavy  Danegeld,  and  the  Return  of  the  ^Etheling 
Edward. 

EDWARD  THE   CONFESSOR,   1042-1066. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  has  been  called  '  the  first  stage 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,'  because  Edward  closely  connected  England, 
the  country  of  his  birth,  with  Normandy,  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  tenth  century  a  host  of  Northmen  had  won 
for  themselves  a  permanent  home  across  the  Channel.  In  912  Charles 
the  Simple,  King  of  the  West  Franks,  granted  to  the  Wicking  Rollo 
the  fertile  province  which  we  still  call  Normandy,  the  land  of  the 
Northmen.  The  'pirate  dukes  '  of  Normandy,  Rollo's  successors,  were 
early  drawn  into  Connection  with  England.  Ethelred  the 
Unready  married  the  Norman  Emma,  sister  of  the  reigning  duke, 
Richard  the  Good,  and  it  was  at  the  Court  of  Rouen  that  his  sons 
Alfred  and  Edward  found  a  refuge  during  the  rule  of  the  Danish 
dynasty  in  England.  Robert  the  Magnificent,  Richard's  son, 
attempted  an  invasion  of  England  on  behalf  of  the  '  sethelings,'  but  he 
afterwards  made  peace  with  Cnut,  and  gave  him  the  hand  of  his  aunt 
Emma." 

When  Edward  the  Confessor  came  to  the  English  throne  the  Duke 
of  Normandy  was  Robert's  son  William. 

Edward's  Reign  falls  into  Three  Periods — 

(1)  1042  105 1  :  Nine  Years  when  the  English  Party  under  God- 
wine was  in  the  ascendant. 

(2)  1051-1053  :  Two  Years  when  the  Norman  Party  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  Godwine  was  in  exile. 
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(3)  1053-1066:  Thirteen  Years  of  English  Ascendancy.  God- 
wine  returned  from  exile  in  1052,  to  die  the  next  year,  but  his  Family 
Policy  was  carried  on  by  his  sons,  Harold,  Earl  of  Wessex  and  Here- 
ford, Tostig,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  Gyrth,  Earl  of  East-Anglia,  and 
Leofwine,  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 

In  1064  and  1065  Harold  distinguished  himself  as  a  military  leader  in 
war  with  the  Welsh. 

In  1065  the  House  of  Leofric  regained  power  when  Edwin  succeeded 
his  father  ^Elfgar  as  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  his  brother  Morkere 
became  Earl  of  Northumbria  on  Tostig's  banishment. 

On  January  5,  1066,  King  Edward  died,  and  was  buried  in  his  own 
foundation  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  early  accounted  a  saint 
and  a  miracle-worker,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  he 
was  canonized  as  a  '  confessor,'  or  saint  of  secondary  rank. 

HAROLD,  January  to  October,  1066. 

Harold,  son  of  Godwine,  was  elected  by  the  Witan  who  were  in 
London,  and  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Ealdred  of  York.  But  'he 
had  little  stillness  the  while  that  he  ruled  the  kingdom.' 

His  Title  was  weak.  He  was  not  of  royal  blood.  His  election  had 
been  hurried,  and  he  had  rivals  in  Edgar  ^Etheling,  grandson  of 
Edmund  Ironside,  and  in  William  of  Normandy,  whose  claim  he  had 
sworn  to  support. 

He  had  alienated  the  Pope,  and  his  banished  brother,  Tostig,  was 
eager  for  revenge  on  the  Northumbrians. 

Harold  married  the  sister  of  Edwin  and  Morkere,  and  at  Easter  he 
was  accepted  as  king  of  all  England.  He  defeated  the  forces  of  Tostig 
and  Harold  Hardrada  at  Stamford  Bridge  on  September  25,  only 
to  be  recalled  to  the  South  to  meet  the  Norman  Duke,  and  to  fall  on 
October  14  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  or  Senlac. 

CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND,  871-1066. 

The  Central  Government  of  England  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
was  carried  on  by  the  King  and  the  '  Witan,'  or  '  wise  men,'  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  ealdormen  or  earls,  thegns  and  prelates. 

The  Local  Government  was  conducted  by  means  of  the  Shire- 
Courts  under  the  sheriffs,  ealdormen,  and  bishops,  and  the  Hundred- 
Courts.  At  these  courts  the  freemen  had  to  attend  to  declare  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  country,  and  to  say  what  were  the  proper  punish- 
ments for  special  offences.  The  Customary  Law  was  written  down 
from  time  to  time,  with  additions  and  amendments.  The  Methods  of 
Trial  were  Compurgation,  or  purging  by  oath,  and  Ordeal. 

The  Police  System  was  based  on  Suretyship,  or  the  responsibility 
of  lords  for  their  dependents,  or  of  the  members  of  a  group  of  neigh- 
bours for  each  other,  while  all  men  had  to  take  an  Oath  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  all  were  bound  to  join  in  the  '  Hue  and  Cry  '  after  offenders. 

Similarly,  the  Military  System  rested  chiefly  on  the  freemen  of  the 
country,  who  had  to  appear  in  the  '  Fyrd,'  or  national  army ;  but  even 
in  Alfred's  day  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  lay  special  military  service 
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on  the  richer  men,  or  'Thegns,'  and  to  make  the  '  fyrd '  smaller  and 
more  efficient. 

The  '  Free  Ceorls,'  or  freemen  of  early  English  society,  had  by 
the  eleventh  century,  to  a  great  extent,  sunk  into  a  state  of  semi- 
serfdom,  or  '  Villenage.'  Unable  to  pay  the  heavy  Danegeld,  and  in 
constant  dread  of  Danish  plunder-raids,  they  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  wealthier  men,  who  would  do  their  military  service 
for  them,  pay  their  taxes,  and  defend  them,  receiving  in  return  their 
'  homage  '  and  service  and  the  lordship  over  their  land.  Thus  the 
foundations  of  the  Feudal  System  were  laid  in  England. 


ANGLO-NORMAN   PERIOD. 

Kings  of  France  : 

Philip  I.,  1060. 
Louis  VI. ,  1 108. 
Louis  VII.,  1137. 

FEUDALISM. 

The  history  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  William  I.,  William  II.., 
Henry  I.,  and  Stephen,  centres  in  the  Struggle  for  Supreme  Power 
between  the  King  and  the  Great  Nobles.  This  struggle  was 
fiercer  than  the  earlier  conflict  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  and  the 
great  ealdormen  or  earls,  because  the  Norman  Conquest  had  put  a  very 
strong  line  of  kings  on  the  English  throne,  and  had  also  replaced  the 
English  earls  by  Norman  nobles,  who  held  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  and  brought  to  England  Continental  ideas  of  local  indepen- 
dence. In  France  the  great  hereditary  landholders  ruled  like  petty 
monarchs.  They  granted  out  land  to  be  held  in  return  for  military 
service,  and  could  call  an  army  into  the  field  against  the  king  himself. 
They  had  their  own  castles,  garrisoned  by  their  own  men  ;  they  made 
their  own  laws,  judged  their  tenants  in  their  own  courts,  raised  their 
own  taxes,  and  coined  their  own  money.  The  public  duties  of  defending 
the  country,  keeping  order  and  executing  justice,  instead  of  being  per- 
formed by  a  State  army  and  State-paid  policemen  and  judges,  had 
become  the  private  hereditary  rights  of  the  landed  aristocracy, 

An  order  of  society  in  which  all  public  duties,  powers,  and  privileges 
are  bound  up  with  landholding  is  what  is  generally  known  as  '  Feudal- 
ism '  (Latin  :  feudiim,  a  fief  or  hereditary  holding).  In  theory,  all  land 
belonged  to  the  king,  who  granted  out  fiefs  to  be  held  by  his  tenants 
(Latin  :  tenere,  to  hold)  in  return  for  service.  The  king's  tenants  in  turn 
became  landlords  by  granting  out  fiefs  to  tenants  in  return  for  service, 
and  thus  chains  of  landlords  and  tenants  were  formed,  all  ultimately 
depending  on  the  king.  Those  who  held  immediately  of  a  lord  were 
called  his  tenants-in-chief ;  those  who  held  mediately,  through  another 
lord,  were  his  mesne  tenants. 

The  Service  done  in  return  for  grants  of  land  was  of  different  kinds  : 

(1)  Military  Service.     When  the  king  went  to  war  he  called  out 

the  feudal  levy.     The  men  who  held  of  him  by  Knight-service  (military 
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tenure)  were  bound  to  come  into  the  field  fully  equipped,  with  the 
number  of  knights  or  mounted  men  they  had  engaged  to  provide,  and 
to  serve  at  their  own  cost,  and  each  great  lord  had  similarly  a  little 
feudal  army  of  his  own. 

(2)  Non-military  Service  (socage  tenure),  whether  Judicial  Service 
in  the  lord's  courts,  or  Agricultural  Service  on  his  estates. 

(3)  Religious  Service  (tenure  by  'frankalmoign,'  or  'free  alms  '). 
Masses  or  prayers  said  for  the  souls  of  the  lord  or  his  kinsmen. 

The  feudal  lords  had  many  profitable  Rights  and  Privileges, 
especially  in  relation  to  their  military  tenants.  If  one  of  these  tenants 
were  convicted  of  treason  or  felony,  his  land  was  forfeited  to  his  lord. 
If  he  died  without  heirs,  his  land  escheated  to  his  lord.  His  heir  had  to 
pay  a  relief,  or  sum  of  money,  to  the  lord  on  entering  into  his  heritage. 
If  the  heir  were  a  minor,  the  lord  had  the  wardship,  or  guardianship,  of 
his  person  and  lands  until  he  came  of  age,  and  the  right  of  giving  him 
in  marriage.  Moreover,  the  lord  might  levy  an  aid  in  money  from  his 
tenants  in  the  three  cases  of  the  knighting  of  his  eldest  son,  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  his  own  ransom  from  captivity,  and  he  enjoyed  an 
indefinite  right  of  taking  similar  aids  when  he  needed  them. 

The  Feudal  System  had  its  good  side,  for  the  man  was  bound  by 
an  oath  of  homage  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  his  lord,  while  the  lord  was 
bound  in  return  to  protect  and  help  his  man.  But  Feudalism  tended 
to  put  all  the  powers  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the  greater  land- 
lords, and  to  turn  them  into  local  tyrants,  while  the  king  became,  as  in 
France,  a  mere  shadow. 

The  Anglo-Norman  sovereigns  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
nobles  in  England  from  reducing  the  king  to  a  nonentity  ;  but  they 
were  not  strong  enough  to  do  this  single-handed.  Each  king  in  turn 
came  to  the  throne  with  a  weak  title.  Each  had  to  face  rivals,  both  in 
the  kingdom  and  in  the  duchy.  Hence,  each  in  turn  threw  himself  on 
the  support  of  the  English  people  and  of  the  Church,  and  posed  as  the 
heir  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  traditions.  Thus,  the  Main  Points  of 
interest  in  the  Anglo-Norman  Period  are  the  same  as  before  the 
Conquest :  the  Succession  to  the  Throne,  the  Internal  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  Consolidation  and  Expansion  of  the  Island  Kingdom, 
the  Relations  between  Church  and  State,  and  the  Struggle 
between  King  and  Nobles.  But,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  Norman  and  English  history  are  henceforth  closely  inter- 
woven, and  the  Foreign  Policy  of  England  is  widened  and  complicated. 

WILLIAM  I.,   THE   CONQUEROR,   1066-1087. 

Married  Matilda  of  Flanders. 

The  reign  of  William  I.  was  occupied  with — 

(1)  The  Completion  of  the  Conquest. 

(2)  The  Settlement  of  the  Kingdom. 

(3)  The  Settlement  of  the  Duchy. 

(1)  1066-1072  :  The  completion  of  the  Conquest  meant  six  years 
of  campaigns,  confiscations,  and  castle-building  : 

1066.  October  14  to  Christmas  Day.     Conquest  of  the  South. 
Battle  of  Hastings.     Election  of  Edgar  JEtheling.     Sub- 
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mission  of  Kent  and  Hampshire.  Submission  of  the 
English  leaders  at  Berkhamp  stead.  Coronation  of  King 
William  at  Westminster. 

1067.  Rising  against  the  Regents  in  Kent  and  Hereford. 

1068.  (a)  Conquest  of  Exeter  and  the  West.      Building  of 

Exeter  Castle. 

(b)  Coronation  of  Queen  Matilda. 

(c)  First  Rising  of  the  North  under  Edwin  and  Morkcrc. 

William's  March  on  York.  Building  or  strengthen- 
ing of  eastles  at  Warwick,  Nottingham,  York,  Lincoln, 
Huntingdon,  and  Cambridge. 

(d)  Harold's  Sons  repulsed  from  the  North-West. 
1069-1070.  (a)  Second   Rising   of    the    North     under    Edgar 

/Etheling.  Capture  of  York.  William's  Second 
March  on  York. 
(b)  Final  Rising  of  the  West  and  North  in  alliance 
with  Harold's  Sons,  the  Welsh  and  the  Danes. 
William's  Great  Northern  March.  Harrying 
of  the  North.  William's  Winter  March  on 
Chester.  Building  of  castles  at  Chester  and  Stafford. 
1070-1072.  Formation  and  capture  of   Hereward's  '  Camp  of 

Refuge  '  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.     Submission  of  Malcolm, 

King  of  Scots. 

(2)  The  Settlement  of  the  Kingdom  involved  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church,  the  Maintenance  of  English  Institutions,  the 
Suppression  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Earls  in  1075,  the  Domesday 
Survey  of  1085,  and  the  Oath  of  Salisbury  of  1086,  which  bound  all 
landholders  by  a  direct  oath  of  homage  to  the  sovereign. 

(3)  The  Settlement  of  the  Duchy  was  effected  by  the  suppression 
in  1078  of  the  rebellion  of  Robert,  the  Conqueror's  son,  by  the  im- 
prisonment in  1082  of  Odo  of  Bayeux,  and  by  the  subjugation  of  the 
County  of  Maine. 

WILLIAM   II.  (RUFUS),  1087-1100. 

William  II.,  after  winning  the  kingdom  and  the  duchy,  carried  on 
his  father's  internal  policy  of  suppression  of  the  great  nobles,  and  his 
external  policy  of  consolidation  in  England  and  expansion  on  the 
Continent.  But  he  departed  from  the  Conqueror's  traditions  in  alien- 
ating the  Church. 

(1)  1087-1088.  The  Winning  of  the  Kingdom. — The  Conqueror 
on  his  death-bed  desired  that,  of  his  three  sons,  Robert  should  have 
Normandy  and  William  England,  while  to  Henry  he  left  a  sum  of 
money. 

William  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  in 
September,  1087.  In  1088,  with  the  help  of  the  English,  he  put  down 
a  formidable  rising  of  the  great  nobles  on  behalf  of  Robert. 

(2)  1090-1096.  The  Winning  of  the  Duchy. — War  with  Normandy 
was  declared  in  1090.  In  1091,  by  the  Treaty  of  Caen,  William 
gained  a  portion  of  the  duchy,  and  kept  England,  while  Robert  retained 
the  remainder  of  his  dominions.     War  was  renewed  in   1094,  but  in 
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1096  Robert  went  on  Crusade,  and  pledged  Normandy  to  William  for 
10,000  marks  (a  marh  =  i^s.  4d.). 

(3)  Continental  Expansion. — The  winning  of  Normandy  involved 
William  in  wars  with  France  (1097-1098)  and  Maine  (1098-1099). 

(4)  Consolidation  of  the  Kingdom. — Malcolm,  King  of  Scots, 
invaded  England  in  1091,  but  was  repulsed  and  forced  to  do  homage 
to  William.  In  1093  he  invaded  Northumberland,  and  was  slain  at 
Alnwick. 

Against  the  Welsh  William  waged  three  unsuccessful  wars. 

(5)  Quarrel  with  Anselm. — On  Lanfranc  s  death,  in  1089,  the  See 
of  Canterbury  was  vacant  till  1093,  when  William  nominated  Anselm. 
The  quarrel  which  followed  between  king  and  primate  resulted,  in 
1097,  in  Anselm's  withdrawal  from  England. 

(6)  Suppression  of  the  Feudatories. — The  nobles  rose  in  1095, 
under  Robert  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  William 
Count  of  Eu,  with  the  object  of  putting  Stephen  of  Aumale,  the 
Conqueror's  nephew,  on  the  English  throne.  William  took  Mowbray's 
strongholds — Newcastle,  Tynemouth,  and  Bamborough — and  captured 
and  imprisoned  Mowbray  himself.  William  of  Eu  was  accused  of 
treason,  defeated  in  a  trial  by  battle,  and  blinded.  Other  nobles  suffered 
imprisonment,  banishment,  or  mutilation. 

(7)  Character  of  the  Reign. — The  reign  of  William  II.  was  a 
period  of  suffering  for  England.  With  the  aid  of  his  minister,  Ralph 
Flambard,  the  king  exacted  oppressive  feudal  dues  and  heavy  reliefs, 
and  abused  the  privileges  of  '  wardship,'  '  marriage,'  and  forest  rights. 
He  left  bishoprics  and  abbacies  vacant,  and  took  their  revenues.  His 
death  by  an  arrow  in  the  New  Forest  in  1100  may  have  been  an 
accident,  but  it  has  never  been  explained,  and  there  was  reason  enough 
to  rid  the  world  of  the  tyrant  who  was  '  hateful  to  his  people  and  to 
God.' 

HENRY  I.  (BEAUCLERC),  1100-1135. 
Married  (1)  Edith,  or  Matilda,  of  Scotland.     (2)  Adela  of  Louvain. 

The  reign  of  Henry  I.  saw  Three  Struggles  :  (1)  For  the  English 
Crown  ;  (2)  for  the  Norman  Duchy  ;  (3)  for  the  Succession  of  his 
daughter. 

(1)  1100-1102.  The  Struggle  for  England.— When  Rufus  died, 
Henry  hastened  to  Winchester,  seized  the  'hoard,'  or  royal  treasure, 
and  was  chosen  king  by  '  the  Witan  who  were  nigh  at  hand.'  Two 
days  later  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster.  But  by  the  Treaty  of  Caen 
Robert  should  have  succeeded  the  childless  William,  and  his  claim  had 
many  supporters.  The  weakness  of  Henry's  title  led  him  to  court  the 
alliance  of  the  Church  and  of  the  English  People.  Ralph  Flambard 
was  imprisoned,  and  a  Charter  of  Liberties  was  issued,  renouncing  the 
exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  last  reign,  and  restoring  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  as  amended  by  the  Conqueror.  Henry  also 
married  awife  of  the  Old-English  stock— Edith,  or  Matilda,  the  daughter 
of  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  and  of  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  ^Etheling. 

Robert's  Invasion  of  England  in  1101  ended  in  a  peaceful  com- 
promise, and  when,  in  1102,  Henry's  deliberate  suppression  of  the  dis- 
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affected    nobles   was   crowned   by    the   Banishment    of    Robert    of 
Belesme,  he  might  count  himself  Ring  of  England  indeed. 

(2)  1102-1120.  The  Struggle  for  Normandy. — The  next  five  years 
were  occupied  with  the  Investiture  Quarrel  with  Anselm,  closed  by 
the  compromise  of  Westminster  in  1107,  and  with  the  Struggle  for 
the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  ended  in  1106  by  the  Battle  of  Tenchebrai 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Duke  Robert,  followed  in  11 12  by  the  capture 
of  Robert  of  Belesme. 

Henry  was  now  a  great  Continental  prince,  with  dangerous  and 
ambitious  neighbours  in  the  King  of  France  and  the  Count  of  Anjou, 
and  for  some  years  his  chief  attention  was  turned  to  foreign  politics. 

Louis  VI.  of  France,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  I.,  in  1108, 
was  bent  on  increasing  the  royal  power,  and  the  question  of  the 
Boundary  between  France  and  Normandy  was  a  constant  source  of 
irritation.  The  Count  of  Anjou,  also,  had  married  the  heiress  of 
Maine,  antl  Henry  saw  his  authority  in  that  quarter  threatened,  while 
William  '  Clito  '  {the  Mtheling),  son  of  Duke  Robert,  formed  a  centre 
for  rebellion  and  conspiracy. 

Henry  had  already  betrothed  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry  V., 
King  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  Emperor.  He  now  induced  Count 
Fulk  of  Anjou  to  do  homage  for  Maine,  and  betrothed  his  son  and 
heir,  the  .ZEtheling  William,  to  Fulk's  daughter. 

A  Fresh  Quarrel  with  France  and  Anjou  in  11 16  was  ended  in 
1 1 19  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Bremule,  and  by  the  marriage  of 
the  /Etheling  William  to  Matilda  of  Anjou. 

But  in  1 120  Henry's  only  son  William  was  drowned  in  the  wreck  of 
the  '  White  Ship.' 

(3)  1120-1135.  The  Succession  Question.  —  For  the  remaining 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  Henry  was  engaged  in  trying  to  secure  the 
succession  to  the  English  throne  for  his  immediate  descendants.  He 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  Adela,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Louvain. 
When  no  more  sons  were  born  to  him,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
interests  of  his  daughter  Matilda.  Fulk  of  Anjou  supported  William 
'  Clito,'  to  whom  he  married  his  daughter  Sybil,  but  Henry  persuaded 
the  Pope  to  dissolve  the  marriage;  and  after  the  Emperor's  death,  in 
1 125,  he  won  over  Anjou  by  marrying  the  widowed  Empress  to  Fulk's 
son  and  heir,  Geoffrey,  while  in  1128  William  Clito  was  killed  in 
Flanders. 

The  nobles  of  England  and  Normandy  did  Homage  to  Matilda  as 
her  father's  successor,  and  when  in  1133  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  the 
future  Henry  II.,  the  old  king  of  England  might  hope  that  his  ambition 
was  realized  and  his  dynasty  firmly  established. 

STEPHEN,  H35-II54- 

Married  Matilda  of  Boulogne. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  I.  his  nephew  Stephen  of  Blois  was 
accepted  as  King  of  England  by  the  Londoners,  and  crowned  at  West- 
minster. Stephen,  Count  of  Mortain  and  Boulogne,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  and  Adela,  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror.     He  had  no  hereditary  claim  to  the  Crown, 

I.  14 
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and  he  in  common  with  the  other  English  and  Norman  nobles,  was 
pledged  to  Matilda.  But  Matilda  and  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  were  un- 
popular, a  woman's  rule  was  unwelcome,  and  Stephen,  brave,  lavish, 
and  easy-going,  was  the  ideal  king  of  the  barons,  who  '  weened  that  he 
should  be  even  as  his  uncle,'  Robert  of  Normandy. 

Stephen,  then,  was  hampered  by  a  weak  title,  a  powerful  rival,  and 
a  weight  of  obligation  to  his  supporters.  Yet  at  first  all  went  well.  He 
issued  two  Charters,  made  concessions  to  the  Church,  and  won  over 
David,  King  of  Scots,  the  uncle  of  the  Empress  (Table  III.),  by  ceding 
to  him  the  Castle  of  Carlisle,  and  conferring  the  Earldom  of  Hunting- 
don, which  the  Scottish  kings  claimed  through  their  descent  from 
Waltheof  (Table  III.),  on  David's  son  Henry.  The  Pope  confirmed 
Stephen  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  even  received  homage  from  Matilda's 
half-brother,  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  while  in  1136  the  King 
of  France  accepted  his  homage  for  the  Duchy  of  Normandy. 

But  '  in  this  king's  time  was  all  strife,  and  evil,  and  plunder,  for 
against  him  soon  rose  up  the  rich  men  who  were  traitors.'  In  1136 
there  were  risings  in  Norfolk  and  in  Devonshire,  where  Baldwin  of  Redvers 
held  Exeter  Castle  for  the  Empress,  and  disturbances  in  Wales.  In  1138 
the  King  of  Scots  invaded  England,  but  was  defeated  near  North- 
allerton in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  by  the  Northern  gentry  and 
the  Yorkshire  '  fyrd,'  led  by  the  parish  priests,  and  rallying  round  a 
waggon  on  which  were  placed  the  banners  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  St. 
John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfrid  of  Ripon.  Robert  of  Gloucester 
now  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Stephen,  and  his  fortress  of  Bristol 
became  the  centre  of  Matilda's  party  in  England,  while  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou  maintained  her  claims  in  Normandy. 

In  1139  Stephen,  in  spite  of  his  recent  victory,  ceded  Northumberland 
to  David  of  Scotland,  but  his  prospects  were  fairly  hopeful,  when  he 
ruined  his  own  cause  by  an  act  of  strange  folly.  Jealous  of  the  power 
of  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Justiciar,  his  son  Roger,  the 
Chancellor,  and  his  nephews,  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Treasurer, 
and  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  demanded  the  keys  of  their 
castles,  and  when  they  refused,  cast  the  two  Rogers  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  into  prison.  This  alienated  the  whole  Church  party,  including 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Stephen's  brother,  Henry, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Matilda  landed  in  England,  and  Civil 
War  began  in  earnest. 

England  was  now  plunged  into  utter  Anarchy.  The  king  was  weak  ; 
the  law  languished,  and  the  feudatories  '  filled  the  land  full  of  castles, 
and  .  .  .  filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.'  They  usurped  the 
royal  rights  of  justice  and  coining  ;  they  burnt  and  tortured  till  men 
said  that  '  Christ  slept  and  His  saints.' 

In  1 141  Robert  of  Gloucester  took  Stephen  prisoner  in  the  Battle 
of  Lincoln,  and  Henry  of  Winchester,  now  Papal  Legate,  declared 
before  the  assembled  clergy  in  a  Synod  at  Winchester  that  Matilda 
was  the  elected  '  Lady  of  England  and  Normandy.' 

But  Matilda  soon  alienated  the  Londoners  by  her  arrogance,  and 
was  driven  out  of  the  city.  Henry  of  Winchester  also  changed  sides, 
and  the  king's  forces  captured  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  exchanged  him 
for  Stephen. 

In  1 142  Stephen  took  Oxford.     For  five  more  years  the  tide  of  war 
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surged  through  England,  till  in  1147  Robert  of  Gloucester  died, 
and  Matilda  retired  to  Normandy. 

Meanwhile,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  subdued  Normandy,  and  his  son 
Henry  was  acknowledged  as  Duke  in  1151. 

In  1 153  Henry  renewed  the  struggle  for  the  Crown  in  England,  but 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
intervened,  and  after  the  death  of  Stephen's  son  Eustace,  Henry  was 
recognised  as  heir  to  the  throne  by  the  Treaty  of  Wallingford.  In 
1154  Stephen  died. 

PLANTAGENET  PERIOD. 

Kings  of  France 

Louis  VII.,  1137-11S0. 

Philip  II.  (Augustus),  1180 

Louis  VIII.,  1223. 

Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  1226. 

Philip  III.,  1270. 

Philip  IV.,  1285-1314. 

HENRY  II.,  1154-1189. 

Married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine. 

The  reign  of  Henry  II.  includes :  (1)  A  period  of  Destructive 
Work  ;  (2)  a  period  of  Constructive  Work  ;  (3)  a  Struggle  with  the 
Church  ;  (4)  a  Struggle  with  the  Feudatories  ;  (5)  a  Struggle 
with  his  Sons  and  the  King  of  France. 

(1)  Henry's  Destructive  Work  involved  carrying  out  the  Treaty 
of  Wallingford,  destroying  the  unlicensed  castles,  banishing  the 
foreign  mercenaries,  and  recovering  usurped  royal  rights. 

(2)  His  reforms  in  the  Church  Courts  brought  him  into  collision 
with  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  led  to  the  issue, 
in  1164,  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  whereby  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  was  regulated. 

In  1166  he  reformed  the  Police  System,  and  instituted  the  Grand 
Jury,  or  Jury  of  Presentment,  by  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  ampli- 
fied in  1 1 76  by  the  Assize  of  Northampton.  He  also  introduced  the 
Jury  of  Trial  in  civil  cases  by  (a)  the  Grand  Assize,  for  cases  of 
ownership  of  freehold  land  ;  (b)  the  Assize  of  Novel  Disseisin,  for 
cases  of  dispossession  from  freehold  land  ;  (c)  the  Assize  of  Mort 
D 'Ancestor,  for  cases  of  succession  to  freehold  land. 

In  1 170,  by  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs,  he  reformed  local  administration. 

The  King's  Court  (Curia  Regis)  was  also  reorganized. 

The  Military  System  was  reformed  by  the  Assize  of  Arms  (1181). 
Money  to  hire  mercenary  troops  was  raised  by  taking  Scutage,  or 
'shield-money'  (Latin:  scutum,  a  shield),  from  the  feudatories  in  place 
of  personal  military  service. 

The  Forest  System  was  regulated  by  the  Assize  of  Woodstock 
(1184). 

T4 — 2 
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A  new  departure  was  made  in  the  Financial  System  by  the  taxation 
of  personal  property  in  the  Saladin  Tithe  (1188). 

(3)  The  Quarrel  with  Becket  resulted,  in  1170,  in  the  Murder  of 
the  Archbishop. 

(4)  In  1173-1174  the  English  and  Norman  Feudatories  revolted, 
under  the  king's  sons,  in  alliance  with  France  and  Scotland.  The 
King  of  Scots  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  forced  by  the  Treaty  of 
Falaise  to  acknowledge  the  English  king  as  his  feudal  overlord. 

(5)  In  1 183  a  fresh  rising  of  the  King's  Sons  on  the  Continent  was 
checked  by  the  deaths  of  the  'young  king'  Henry  (1183)  and  of 
Geoffrey  of  Brittany  (1185).  The  last  years  of  Henry's  life  were  spent 
in  struggling  against  the  intrigues  of  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France, 
who  stirred  up  the  English  king's  remaining  sons,  Richard  and  John, 
to  rebel  against  their  father. 


RICHARD  I.  (CCEUR  DE  LION),   1189-1199. 

Married  Berengaria  of  Navarre. 

When  Henry  II.  died,  Richard  was  invested  with  the  Norman  duchy 
and  crowned  King  of  England. 

To  obtain  money  for  the  Crusade  he  released  the  King  of  Scots  from 
the  Treaty  of  Falaise,  and  sold  offices  and  places  of  trust. 

He  appointed  Hugh  de  Puiset,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  William 
Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Chancellor,  to  govern  the  kingdom  in 
his  absence;  but  when  they  quarrelled,  he  made  Longchamp  sole 
Justiciar. 

Longchamp' s  pride  and  ambition  offended  the  baronage,  who  found 
a  leader  in  the  king's  brother  John.  In  1191  Longchamp  was  deposed 
in  a  Council  of  bishops,  barons,  and  London  citizens,  and  Walter  of 
Coutances,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  became  Justiciar. 

When  Richard  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  John 
claimed  the  English  crown,  while  Philip  of  France  invaded  Normandy. 
But  the  English  ministers  and  the  bulk  of  the  baronage  were  faithful, 
and  Walter  of  Coutances  raised  Richard's  ransom  before  he  resigned 
the  justiciarship  to  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

From  1 194  to  1198  Hubert  Walter  ruled  England,  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  Henry  II.  In  1198  he  was  succeeded  as  Justiciar  by 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter. 

In  1194  Richard,  released  from  captivity,  paid  his  second  visit  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  recrowned,  and  then  left  England  for  his  Continental 
dominions,  where,  in  1199,  he  died. 

The  reign  of  Richard  I.  was  marked  by  cruel  massacres  of  the 
English  Jews,  who,  as  the  great  money-lenders  of  the  period,  were  hateful 
to  the  upper  classes,  from  whom  they  took  heavy  rates  of  interest,  and 
to  the  people,  who  distrusted  them  as  men  of  alien  race  and  customs. 
This  feeling  increased  in  bitterness,  till  in  1290  Edward  I.  expelled  all 
Jews  from  England. 
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JOHN  (LACKLAND),  1199-1216. 

Married  (1)  Hawisa  of  Gloucester.     (2)  Isabella  of  Angouleme. 

At  John's  Coronation  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  the  right  to  reign  was  conferred  on  the  king  by  Election, 
an  assertion  of  old  principles  perhaps  due  to  the  Hereditary  claim 
to  the  Crown  put  forward  by  Arthur  of  Brittany. 

Between  1200  and  1204  Philip  of  France  conquered  Normandy, 
Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine. 

In  1200  John  alienated  the  Continental  and  English  baronage  by 
divorcing  Hawisa  of  Gloucester  and  marrying  Isabella  of  Angouleme. 

In  1202,  John,  having  refused  to  appear  before  the  French  king's 
Court,  his  Continental  fiefs  were  declared  forfeited,  and  Philip  invaded 
Normandy. 

In  1203  Arthur  of  Brittany,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  John,  was 
murdered. 

In  1204  John's  mother,  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  died,  the  French  took 
Chdtcau-Gaillard,  and  the  Norman  and  Angevin  inheritance  was  lost. 

In  1205  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died,  and  John 
became  involved  in  a  Quarrel  with  the  Pope  and  the  Church  over 
the  appointment  of  his  successor.  England  was  placed  under  an 
interdict  in  1208,  but  the  king  submitted  in  1213,  surrendered  his  kingdom 
to  the  Pope,  and  accepted  the  Papal  nominee,  Stephen  Langton,  as  arch- 
bishop. 

In  1213,  on  the  death  of  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  the  king's  Quarrel 
with  the  Baronage  came  to  a  head. 

In  1214  the  defeat  of  John's  allies  at  Bouvines  deprived  him  of 
Continental  support,  and  in  1215  he  was  forced  to  sign  Magna  Carta, 
or  the  Great  Charter.  John  accepted  the  Charter  only  to  reject  it. 
The  baronage  offered  the  English  Crown  to  Louis,  son  of  Philip  of 
France.  He  landed  in  May,  1216,  and  Civil  War  began,  but  in 
October  John  died  at  Newark. 

HENRY  III.,  1216-1272. 

Married  Eleanor  of  Provence. 

During  the  Minority  of  Henry  III.  England  was  governed  by  two 
able  ministers  in  succession — William  the  Marshal  and  Hubert  de 
Burgh. 

William  the  Marshal,  with  Gualo,  the  Papal  Legate,  and  Peter 
des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  made  peace  with  Louis  of  France 
in  the  Treaty  of  Lambeth,  after  the  French  had  been  defeated  in  the 
Battles  of  Lincoln  and  Dover. 

In  1219  William  the  Marshal  died,  and  the  government  of  the 
kingdom  fell  to  the  Justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh.  But  in  1227  Henry 
declared  himself  of  age,  and  took  Peter  des  Roches  as  his  chief 
adviser.  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  disgraced  in  1232.  In  1233  the 
baronage,  under  Richard  Marshal,  rose  against  the  foreign  party, 
and  though  Richard  Marshal  was  betrayed  to  his  death  in   Ireland, 
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Edmund  Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brought  about  the  dismissal 
of  Peter  des  Roches. 

The  king's  Marriage  to  Eleanor  of  Provence  in  1236  introduced 
a  fresh  swarm  of  foreigners.  In  1238  Henry's  brother,  Richard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  headed  a  baronial  rising  against  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  married  the  king's  sister,  Eleanor, 
Countess  of  Pembroke. 

In  1244  the  leadership  of  the  national  party  fell  to  Robert  Grosse- 
teste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  two  main  grievances  were  the  king's 
fondness  for  foreigners  and  his  constant  demands  for  money.  The  remedy 
which  the  national  party  sought  was  a  ministry  elected  by  the  baronage, 
and  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 

The  king's  acceptance  of  the  Crown  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son, 
Edmund,  led  to  the  Mad  Parliament  of  1258,  and  the  issue  in  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  and  the  Petition  of  the  Barons  of  a  new 
scheme  of  government  and  a  list  of  grievances,  repeated  with  some  altera- 
tions in  1259,  in  the  Provisions  of  Westminster. 

The  disunion  of  the  baronial  party  and  the  quarrel  between  the- 
Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Leicester  gave  Henry  an  opportunity  of 
evading  the  promises  he  had  made  in  1258,  and  in  1263,  after  Glouces- 
ter's Death,  Simon  de  Montfort  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  and  Civil  War  broke  out.  In  1264  Louis  IX.,  King  of 
France,  annulled  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  in  the  Mise  of  Amiens,  but 
this  decision  only  increased  the  discontent  in  England,  and  in  1265  the 
national  party  under  Simon  de  Montfort  defeated  the  royalists  in  the 
Battle  of  Lewes. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  now  practically  supreme,  summoned  a 
representative  Parliament  in  1265,  in  which  both  knights  of  the  shire  and 
burgesses  were  present,  and  drew  up  a  new  scheme  of  government.  But  a 
few  months  later  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Evesham. 

In  1267  De  Montfort's  followers  accepted  terms  in  the  Dictum  de 
Kenilworth,  peace  was  made  with  the  Welsh  in  the  Treaty  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  and  Westminster  were 
re-enacted  in  the  Statute  of  Marlborough.    In  1272  Henry  III.  died. 

EDWARD  I.  (LONGSHANKS),  1272-1307. 
Married  (1)  Eleanor  of  Castile.     (2)  Margaret  of  France 

Edward  I.  was  proclaimed  king  on  Henry  III.'s  death,  and  crowned 
on  his  return  from  Syria  in  1274.  He  was  the  first  English  king  whose 
reign  began  before  his  coronation. 

He  was  the  Conqueror  of  Wales,  the  Completer  of  the  Work 
of  Henry  II.,  and  the  '  Hammer  of  the  Scots.' 

The  Welsh  revolted  in  1277,  but  Llywelyn,  Prince  of  Wales, 
accepted  the  Treaty  of  Conway.  In  1282  a  fresh  Revolt  resulted  in 
Llywelyn 's  death  and  the  execution  of  his  brother  David.  In  1284 
the  Statute  of  Wales  annexed  the  '  Principality  '  to  England,  and 
organized  its  government. 

Edward  I.  completed  the  Work  of  Henry  II.  by  checking  the 
political  and  social  power  of  the  feudatories  in  their  manors,  in  their 
justice-courts,  and  in  the  *  Common  Council,'  or  Parliament,  and  by  reform- 
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ing  and  reorganizing  the  central  and  local  administration  in  Church  and 
State  by  a  series  of  famous  Statutes. 

1275.  The  First  Statute  of  Westminster, 

1279.  The  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

1285.  The  Statute  of  Merchants,  the  Statute  of  Winchester, 
and  the  Second  Statute  of  Westminster  (De  Donis  Conditionalibus). 

1290.  The  Third  Statute  of  Westminster  (Quia  Emptores)  and 
the  Statute  of  Quo  Warranto. 

In  1295  the  Model  Parliament  combined  the  chief  features  of  the 
English  Parliament  in  its  completed  form,  the  representation  of  the  Three 
Estates — Clergy,  Lords,  and  Commons — their  meeting  to  grant  taxes  in 
one  place  and  at  one  time,  and  the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Commons  in  the  shire-court. 

The  Church,  meanwhile,  developed  a  separate  representative  tax- 
granting  assembly — the  two  Houses  of  Convocation,  one  for  the 
province  of  York,  and  one  for  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  burden  of  taxation  also  united  clergy  and  baronage  in  opposition 
to  the  king's  arbitrary  levies  of  money,  and  led  to  the  Confirmation 
of  the  Charters  in  1297. 

The  Struggle  with  Scotland  lasted  till  the  close  of  the  reign,  and 
included  : 

(1)  The  Decision  of  the  Succession  Question  in  favour  of  John 
Balliol  in  1292. 

(2)  The  Rising  in  1295,  in  alliance  with  France,  and  the  Deposition 
of  Balliol. 

(3)  The  Rising  of  William  Wallace  in  1297  ;  the  defeat  of  the 
English  at  Cambuskenneth  Bridge,  or  Stirling  Bridge,  and  their 
victory  at  Falkirk  in  1298,  followed  by  Wallace's  capture  and  death 
in  1304. 

(4)  The  issue  of  the  Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  Scotland 

(5)  The  Rising  of  Robert  Bruce  in  1306. 

CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND,  1066  to  1307. 

The  Central  Government  of  England  after  the  Conquest  was 
carried  on  by  the  old  Witan  in  the  new  form  of  a  Feudal  Council,  or 
assembly  of  tenants-in-chief  of  the  Crown,  under  a  practically  absolute 
king.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Feudal  Council  had 
developed  into  a  representative  Parliament. 

The  Ministers — Justiciar,  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  Constable  and 
Marshal — grew  in  importance.  Henry  I.  appointed  '  new  men  '  of 
lowly  birth  to  these  offices,  as  a  check  on  the  nobles;  Henry  II. 
developed  the  machinery  of  administration  ;  the  absence  of  Richard  I. 
taught  the  ministers  independence  ;  under  John  the  feudal  barons 
became  constitutional  leaders ;  the  minority  of  Henry  III.  and  his 
later  extortions  made  them  realize  their  responsibilities,  and  raised  up 
a  national  opposition  ;  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers  to  the  nation  in  the  National  Assembly  had 
become  possible. 

In  Local  Government  the  old  Courts  were  retained  and  developed. 
The  ealdorman  ceased  to  sit  in  the  shire-court ;  the  sheriff's  power  was 
checked  by  the  itinerant  justices,  but  new  financial  and  judicial  work 
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fell  to  the  local  courts  under  Henry  II.,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  sheriff  and  shire-court  acquired  political  functions  in  connection 
with  Parliamentary  elections. 

Trial  by  Battle  came  in  with  the  Normans,  but  Trial  by  Jury 
gradually  superseded  older  methods,  first  in  civil  cases  and  afterwards 
in  criminal  cases. 

The  Degradation  of  Freemen  into  Villeins  was  hastened  by  the 
Conquest,  and  independent  villages  everywhere  gave  place  to  Manors 
under  lords.  But  the  English  Towns  flourished,  and  won  royal 
charters. 

The  Reform  in  the  Church  found  expression  in  a  great  development 
of  Monasticism.  The  Cluniac  impulse,  which  had  stirred  men's 
hearts  in  the  eleventh  century,  had  died  out,  and  given  place  to  a  fresh 
reform,  which  came  from  the  Burgundian  Abbey  of  Citeaux,  where 
the  Cistercian  Order  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  an  Englishman,  Stephen  Harding.  Out  of 
Citeaux  came  forth  St.  Bernard,  the  preacher  of  the  Second  Crusade, 
and  the  Order  spread  rapidly  and  became  very  popular.  The  Cis- 
tercians, or  White  Monks,  were,  like  the  Cluniacs,  a  reformed  branch 
of  the  Benedictine  Order.  They  practised  extreme  self-denial,  and 
built  simple  churches,  without  stained  glass  or  elaborate  carving,  and 
with  silver  instead  of  gold  vessels  for  the  Holy  Table.  Their  dress 
was  of  white  wool,  woven  from  the  fleeces  of  their  own  flocks,  for  they 
were  sheep  farmers,  and  by  the  thirteenth  century  had  become  the  chief 
wool-growers  of  England,  and  very  rich  and  worldly.  They  were 
tillers  of  the  soil,  too,  and,  seHling  in  wild,  remote  places,  such  as 
Fountains  Abbey,  Furness  Abbey,  or  Rievaulx,  in  Yorkshire,  they 
reclaimed  the  waste  lands  and  made  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

Other  Monastic  Orders  which  found  a  home  in  England  were  the 
Carthusians,  a  branch  of  the  Benedictines  ;  the  English  Order  of 
Sempringham,  or  the  Gilbertines,  founded  in  Stephen's  reign  by 
Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  for  both  men  and  women  ;  the  two  great 
Military  Orders  of  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers,  monk- 
knights,  instituted  in  connection  with  the  Crusades  for  the  care  and 
defence  of  the  Holy  Land;  and,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Friars. 
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TABLE    I. 
KINGS  OF  ENGLAND  BEFORE  THE  CONQUEST. 

I.  The  House  of  Cerdic. 
Egbert,  802-839. 

Ethelwulf,  839-857. 


Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  Ethelred  I.,  Alfred, 

857-S60.  860-866.  866-871.  871-889  or  900  [901  ?]. 


Edward  I.,  the  Elder,  889  or  900  [901  ?]-g24  or  925. 


Athelstan,  924  or  925-940.         Edmund  I.,  940-946.         Edred,  946-955. 


Edwy,  955-959-  Edgar,  959"975- 


Edward  II.,  the  Martyr,     Ethelred  II.,  the  Unready, 
975"978-  978-1016. 


Edmund  II.,  Ironside,  1016.  Edward  III.,  the  Confessor, 

1042-1066. 

//.   The  Danish  Dynasty. 
Sweyn,  died  1014. 


I  I 

Cnut,  1016-1035.  Estrith=pEarl  Ulf. 

I  I 


I  II  ! 

Harold  Harefoot,       Harthacnut,         Sweyn  Estrithson.        Beorn. 
1035-1040.  1040-1042. 

27/.  The  House  of  Godivine. 

Godwine=j=Gytha  (sister  of  Earl  Ulf). 

! 

Edith  =  Edward     Sweyn.     Harold,     Tostig.      Gyrth.      Leof-     Wulf- 
the  Confessor.  King  of  wine.       noth. 

England, 
Jan.-Oct.,  1066. 
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Abingdon,  18 

Acre,  114,  115,  117,  125,  178 
Ada,  married  Henry  Hastings,  219 
Adam  Marsh,  viii,  ix,  143-162,  167, 

172,  184 
Adela,    daughter   of    William    I., 

209,  218 
Adela  of  Louvain,  208,  209,  218 
^Elfgar,  43,  44,  204 
jElfgifu.     See  Emma 
/Elfheah,  St.,  58,  202 
yElfhere,  20,  23 
yElfric,  35 
/Elfthrith,  23 
^Ethelwine,  23 
yEthelwold,  18,  22,  200 
Africa,  178 
Aids.     See  Feudalism 
Alan  of  Galloway,  219 
Albans,  St.,  158  [210 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  80, 
Alexander  I.,  King  of  Scots,  219 
Alexander  II.,  King  of  Scots,  218, 

219 
Alexander  III.,  King  of  Scots,  185, 

218,  219 
Alexander  II. ,  Pope,  52 
Alexander  III.,  Pope,  104,  108 
Alexander  IV.,  Pope,  165 
Alfonso,  son  of  Edward  I.,  182 
Alfred  jewel,  6,  7 

Alfred,  son  of  Ethelred  the  Un- 
ready, 31,  32,  36,  39,  40,  203 
Alfred   the  Great,  vii-ix,  1-15,  18, 

20,  24,  94,    194,    195,  197,   198, 

204,  217,  218 
Alice,   sister  of  Philip  Augustus, 

91,  92,  116 


Aliens.     See  Foreign  Favourites 


Allegiance,  Oath  of,  54 
Aller,  8 

Alnwick,  89,  208 
Amiens,  Mise  of,  169,  214 
Anarchy    under    Stephen,  83,  84, 

210 
Angevin  kings,  x,  158 
Angles,  2,  15 
Anglesey,  Isle  of,  180 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  187,  197,  199, 

204,  205 
Anglo-Norman    kings,     121,    187, 

188,  205,  206 
Angouleme      See  Isabella 
Anjou,    43,    77,    8G-S8,    132,     133, 

168,   191,   209,  213.      See  Fulk, 

Geoffrey,    Henry    II.,  Matilda, 

Sybil 
Annandale.     See  Bruce 
Anselm,    St.,    viii,   x,    58-69,    195, 

208,  209 
Antioch,  in 
Anti-popes,  51,  64,  104 
1   Aosta,  59 
j    Appeals,  102,  103;    from   Scottish 

courts,  188 
Aquitaine,  86,  91,  112,   118,    122, 

134,      188.      See    Edward     I., 

Eleanor,  Richard  I. 
Arabs,  no 
'    Aragon,  King  of,  164 
Archers,   46,    47,    156,     192.      See 

Army,  Bow 
Architecture,    82,    159,    161.      See 

Social  life 
Aristotle,  144 
Armour,  46,  47,  89,  98,  118,  179, 

195  ;  (Great  Seal  of  Edward  I.), 

201 
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Army,   9,    30,    45-47,   53,    54,    72, 
74,   76,  Si,  87,  89,  98,  99,   136, 
169,  180,  181,  184,  191,  192,  194, 
197,  204,  205,  211.     See  Battles, 
Fyrd 
Arnulf  of  Pembroke,  74,  121 
Arthur,  King,  23,  128,  181 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  91,  213,  218 
Arts,    Seven    Liberal,     143,     144  ; 

Masters  of,  143 
Arundel    70,  74 
Asealon,  116 
Asia,  no,  in 
Asia  Minor,  41,  in,  113 
Asser,  ix,  10,  12 
Assize  of : 

Arms,  89,  184,  211 
Bread  and  Ale,  160 
Clarendon,  83,  84,  87,  89,  211 
Grand  Assize,  211 
Mort  d' Ancestor,  211 
Novel  Disseisin,  211 
Northampton,  89,  211 
Woodstock,  89,  211 
Athelney,  7,  8,  13,  15,  197 
Athelstan,  15-17,  199,  217 
Athelstan,   '  half-king,'  18,  20,  23, 

201 
Austria,   Leopold,   Duke   of,    118, 

212 
Auvergne,  11 1 
Avon,  113,  198 
Avranches,  108 

Bacon,  Roger,  144,  162 
Bakewell,  198 

Baldwin,  Archbishop    of  Canter- 
bury, 125 
Baldwin  V.,  Count  of   Flanders, 

32,  37.  43 

Baldwin  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  Kings 
of  Jerusalem,  112.  See  Jerusalem 

Baldwin  of  Redvers,  210 

Balliol  College,  160 

Balliol,  John,  King  of  Scotland, 
187,  188,  190,  215,  219;  John, 
married  Devorguilla,  daughter 
of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
219 

Baltic,  30,  203 

Bamborough,  20S.     Sec  Castles 

Banners:     'Raven,'     8;      conse- 


crated,   44,    46;    De    Montfort, 
170.     See  Standard 
Baronage,  viii,  50,  53,   54,  56,  62, 
64-67,  70,  71,  73,  76,  78,  80,  81, 
84,  85,  87,  89,  92,  100,  101,  103, 
128,  132,  133,  135,  136,  138,  139, 
150,  158,  163-170,  173,  178-180, 
182,  189,  191,  192,  195,  205-208, 
210-215 
Barons'  War,  179,  180,  214 
Barri,  Gerald  de.     See  Giraldus 
Barri,  William  de,  120 
Bath,  23,  72 
Battles : 

iEthandun,  8,  15,  197 
.Arsuf,  116 
Ashdown,  5,  197 
Assandun,  202 
Basing,  197 
Bouvines,  136,  213 
Bremule,  209 
Brentford,  202 
Brunanburh,  16, 199 
Buttington,  13,  197 
Cambuskenneth     Bridge,    or 

Stirling  Bridge,  192,  215 
Dover  (Naval),  140,  213 
Dunbar,  190 
Englefield,  197 
Evesham,    173,   174,  176-178, 

214 
Falkirk,  192 
Fornham,  88 
Hastings  or  Senlac,  46-49,  58, 

204,  206 
Hittin  or  Tiberias,  173 
Lewes,  169,  170,  172,  175,  177, 

214 
Lincoln  (1141),  210 
Lincoln,  '  Fair  of  (1217),  140, 

213 
Loudon  Hill,  193 
Merton,  197 
Methven,  193 
Mortemer,  43 
Ockley,  4 
Otford,  202 
Penselwood,  202 
Sherstone,  202 
Stamford  Bridge,  46,  204 
Standard,  Battle  of  the,  210 
Tenchebrai,  67,  77,  209 
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Battles—  continued. 
Val-es-Dunes,  42 
Varaville,  43 
Wilton,  197 
Battle  Abbey,  51 
Battle,  trial  by,  85,  208,  216 
Bayeux,     Odo,     Bishop     of.     See 

Odo 
Bayeux  Tapestry,  47,  48 
Beaumont,  163 
Bee,  43,  51,  59-62,  64 
Becket,   Gilbert,  95,  96  ;  Matilda 

or  Rose,  95,  96  ;    Thomas.     See 

Thomas,  St. 
Bede,  12 
Bedford,  198 
Belesme,  70,  74,  87  ;  Mabel  of,  70, 

71  ;  Robert  of,  viii,  70-77,  121, 

178,  209 
Benedict,  St.,  50 
Benedictines,  200,  216 
Benedict  of  Peterborough,  194 
Beorn,  34,  35,  217 
Berengaria  of  Navarre,  114,  116, 

212,  218 
Berkhampstead,  49,  201 
Berkshire,  34,  129 
Bernard,  St.,  216 
Bernicia,  8,  198,  199 
Bertrand  de  Born,  131 
Berwick,  187 

Beverley,  St.  John  of,  210 
Bigod,  Hugh  I.,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 

87;  Hugh,  Justiciar,  166:  Roger, 

of  Norfolk,  71  ;   Roger  II.,  Earl 

of  Norfolk,  166  ;  Roger  III. ,  Earl 

Norfolk  and  Marshal,  191 
Bishops,    35,    51,    52,    54,    63-68, 

101-105,  134,  149,  150,  189,   191, 

204 
Black  Friars.     See  Dominicans 
Blois.     See  Stephen,  Theobald 
Blyth,  73 

Bodleian  Library,  18,  19 
Boethius,  ix,  12 
Bohemond,  in 
Bohun,  Humphrey  de,  Constable, 

88 
Bohun,    Humphrey    de,    Earl    of 

Hereford    and  Constable,    191. 

See  Hereford 
Bologna,  97 


Boniface  of  Savoy,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  149 

Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  191,  193 

Borough.     See  Town 

Bosham,  35 

Boulogne.  See  Eustace,  Godfrey, 
Matilda,  Matthew,  Stephen 

Bows,  156,  177 ;  long  bow,  192  ; 
short  bow,  192  ;  cross  bow,  115. 
See  Archers 

Brackley,  136 

Brecknock,  121 

Brecon,  180 

Brice,  St.,  massacre  of,  202 

Bridgenorth,  74,  76,  198 

Brigham,  Treaty  of,  185 

Bristol,  80 

Bristol  Channel,  120,  173 

Britain,  i,  120,  122 

Britons,  3,  16,  24,  198 

Brittany,  56,  86,  133 

Bronze  Age,  1 

Bruce,  Robert,  King  of  Scotland, 
193,  194,  215,  219  ;  Robert,  his 
father,  219;  Robert,  claimant, 
187,  193,  219;  Robert,  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  219 

Bruges,  32 

Buckingham,  198 

Bulls,  Papal,  44,  52,  139,  193,  195 

Burgh  on  Sands,  193 

Burgundy,  50;  Duke  of,  116; 
King  of,  203 

Burhs,  76,  198 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  136 

Caen,  51,  56,  60;  Treaty  of,  73, 
207,  208 

Caesar,  Julius,  2 

Cambridge,  207 

Camp  of  Refuge,  50,  207 

Canon  law,  51,  101 

Canterbury,  4,  15,  18,  21,  25,  34, 
48,  58,  62,  64,  68,  69,  88,  97, 
105-108,     121,      134,     154,    208, 

215 
Canterbury,  Archbishops  of.  See 
^Elfheah,  Anselm,  Baldwin, 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  Dunstan, 
Edmund  Rich,  Hubert  Walter, 
Lanfranc,  Peckham,  Robert  of 
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Jumieges,     Stephen     Langton, 

Stigand,  Theobald,  St.  Thomas, 

Winchilsey 
Cardigan,  1S0 
Careghova  Castle,  74 
Carlisle,  80,  193,  210 
Carmarthen,  180 
Carnarvon,  180-182 
Carthusians,  216 
Cashel,  123 
Castile,  Kings  of,  86,  164,  176, 188, 

218.     See  Eleanor 
Castles,   35,    36,    41,    42,    49,    53, 

54.  7I"73.  76,  77.  81-83,  87,  89, 

121,  128,  133,  135,  140,  146, 
159,  166,  167,  169-171,  175, 
177,  l8l,  193,  205,  207,  208,  210, 
211 

Castle  of  Love,  143 

Catapult.     See  Siege  engines 

Caversham,  140 

Celts,  2,  120,  128 

Chalus,  118 

Chamberlain  of  Normandy,  127 

Chancellor,  1,  92,  97-99,  101,  103, 
132,  166,  210,  212,  215  ;  of  the 
Schools,  143;  of  the  University, 
159,  160 

Channel,  34,  43,  45,  87,  201,  203, 
205 

Charlemagne,  47 

Charles  the  Simple,  199,  203 

Charter,  Great,  136-140,  145,  165, 
179,  180,  213  ;  Reissues  of,  139, 
140 

Charters,  97,  151,  165,  170,  193, 
210  ;  Confirmation  of  the,  179, 
191,  192,  215  ;  of  Henry  I.,  135, 
208  ;  of  towns,  158,  159,  181,  216 

Chateau-Gaillard,  133,  136,  213 

Cheapside,  95 

Cheddar,  17 

Cherbury,  198 

Cheshire,  53 

Chester,  13,  50,  197,  198,  207; 
Earls  of,  87,  88,  176,  182 

Chichester,  Bishop  of,  172 

Chinon,  91,  92 

Chippenham,  8,  15.  See  Wed- 
more 

Chivalry,  62,  128-130,  145 

Chronicle,   English,    ix,  6,    12-14, 


2i,  24,  28,  31,36,  37-  44.  4s.  54 
55.  81,  199,  201 

Chroniclers,  22,  79,  83,  92,  115, 
128,  153,  155,  157,  158 

Church,  vii,  viii,  x,  15,  22,  24, 
5°-54.  58>  62-64,  66-68,  89,  95, 
99-101,  104,  121,  135,  136,  138, 
142,  143,  145,  148,  149,  151, 
166,  181,  182,  184,194,195,200, 

202,   206-208,   210,   211,  213,   215, 

216;  Irish  Church,  122;  Welsh 

Church,  121,  126,  127 
Church  Councils,  51,  52,  61,  62, 

64,  66,   in,   123,  151,   190,  210. 

See  Convocation 
Cinque  Ports,  34,  38,  140,  169 
Cistercians,  75,  104,  190,  216 
Civil  War,  81 ,  129,  169,  177,  210, 

213,  214 

Clare.     See  Eva,  Gilbert,  Richard 
Clarendon,  101.     See  Assize  Con- 
stitutions 
Clement  III.,  Anti-Pope,  64 
Clement  V.,  Pope,  193 
Clergy,  10,  20,  22,  62,  81,  99-102, 
124,  135,  150,  152,  162,  165,  166, 
172,  184,  189-191,  215 
'  Clericis  Laicos,'  190.     See  Bulls 
Clermont,  Council  of,  in 
Cluny,  50-52,  65,  200 
Cnut,  28-30,  54,  202,  217 
Coastguard,  190 
Commerce,  vii.     See  Trade 
Commune,  vii.     See  Towns 
Community,  139,  150,  190 
Compurgation,  32,  204 
Comyn,    John,    '  the    Red,'    193  ; 
John  '  the  Black,'  married  Mar- 
garet,   great-grand-daughter   of 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  219 
Connaught,  123 
O'Connor,  Roderick,  123 
Conrad  III.,  Emperor,  112 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  116 
Constable,  88, 191,  215.  See  Bohun 
Constance  of  Brittany,  86,  218 
Constitutional  party,  149,  151, 161, 
162,  165,  167,  168,  175,  177,  179, 

214.  215 

Constitutions    of    Clarendon,    83, 

102-104,  108,  211 
Convocation,  190,  215 
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Conway  :  Castle,  181,  183  ;  Treaty 

of,  181,  214 
Cork,  122 
Cornwall,     i,     2.       See     Henry, 

Richard 
Coronation  oath,  24 

Coronations,  20,  23,  33,44,49,  81, 
87,  104,  105,  130,  178,  188,  190, 
193,  202,  203,  207-209,  212-214 

Council,  Great,  or  Common,  67, 
74,  80,  101-104,  135,  138,  151, 
164,  165,  170,  214,  215.  See 
Courts,  Central,  and  Parliament 

Council,  of  Fifteen  (1258),  166, 
167;  of  Nine  (1264),  170,  172 

Courts:  (i.)  Central,  Curia  Regis, 
or  King's  Court,  65,  83,  97,  99, 
102-104,  z64.  185,  211.  See 
Council,  Great,  (ii. )  Local,  51, 
54,  83,  84,  93,  99,  166,  200,  203, 
215,  216.  See  Hundred  Court, 
Shire  Court,  (iii.)  Baronial,  or 
Feudal,  83,  85,  99, 156,  184,  214. 
See  Feudalism.  (iv.)  Ecclesi- 
astical, 99,  101,  102,  149,  184, 
211.  See  Church,  (v.)  Papal,  67. 
(vi.)  Scottish,  188.  (vii.)  French 
King's,  133,  213 

Coutances,  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of, 
71  ;  Walter  of,  Archbishop  of 
Rouen, 132,  212 

Craft-guilds,  159 

Cross,  True,  no,  113,  116,  125 

Crown-lands,  81,  87 

Crusades,  viii,  x,  73,  92,  95,  108, 
110-113,  II6.  Ilf8.  I22.  I25-  I3°. 
135.  !39.  142.  164.  !78.  2o8. 
212,216;  Albigensian,  163.  See 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 

Cumbria.     See  Strathclyde 

Custom-law,  51,  54,  204.    Sec  Law 

Customs,  Old  English,  10,  12,  65, 
101,  204 

'  Customs  '  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, 52,  67,  100,  102 

St.  Cuthbert,  13 

Cyprus,  114 

D'Abernoun,  Sir  John,  179 
Danegeld,  55,  56,  201-203,  205 
Danelaw,  S,  13,  17,  20,   197,    198, 
200,  201 


Danes,   4-6,   8,  9,    13,   15,   18,  31, 
32.  35.  43,  49.  5o,  i22.   i97"2°3. 
205,  207 
Danish  Mercia,  34,  197,  198 
Danish  Northumbria,  197,  199 
Dartmouth,  35 
David,  King  of  Scots,  So,  187,  210, 

219 
David  of  Wales,  181,  214 
St.  Davids,  121,  126 
Dee,  23,  198 
Deira,  197 
Denbigh,  180,  181 
Denmark,  30,  31,  33,  43,  202,  203 
Derby,  198 
Dermot,  122,  123 
Devonshire,  8,  197,  200,  210 
Devorguilla,  wife  of  John  Balliol, 

219 
Domesday  Book,  55  ;  Survey,  55, 

207 
Dominic,  St.,  154 
Dominicans,  150,  153,  154,  159 
Dorsetshire,  6,  77,  200 
Dover,  36,  48,  65,  139,  154,  l68 
Downs,  5  ;   South,  169 
Dragon    standard,    46,    169.      See 

Banner,  Standard 
Dublin,  122,  123 
Duncan   I.,   King   of  Scots,  218; 

Duncan  II.,  218 
Dungeness,  37 
Dunstan,  St.,  viii,  ix,  15-26,  50,  58, 

69,  95,  195,  200,  202 
Durham,    52;    Hugh    de    Puiset, 

Bishop  of,  see  Hugh  ;  William, 

Bishop  of,  sec  William 

Eadgifu,  18,  20 
Eadmer,  ix,  60,  66,  67,  69 
Eadric  Streona,  202 
Ealdormen,  18,  22,  28,29,  51,  198, 

200-202,  204,  205,  215 
Ealdred,  Archbishop  of  York,  49, 

204 
Earls,  17,  20,  29,  34,  35,  37,  38.  40, 

43-45.  49.  53.  54.  57.  :99.  2°2» 
204,  205  ;  revolt  of  the,  207 

East  Anglia,  3,  18,  20,  23,  29,  39, 
204 

Eddisbury.  198 

Edgar,  21-23,  28,  54,  84,  200-202, 
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217;  Edgar  /Etheling,  43,  49, 
66,  204,  206-208,  219 ;  Edgar, 
King  of  Scots,  219 

Edith,  wife  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, 34,  37,  38,  217 

Edith,  or  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry 
I.     See  Matilda 

Edmund  the  Magnificent,  16-18, 
199,  200;  Ironside,  33,  43,  49, 
202,  204,  217;  Earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, 165,  188,  190,  214,  218  ; 
Rich,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 148,  149,  214  ;  St.  Ed- 
mund, 202 

Edred,  17,  18,  20,  199,  200,  217 

Education,  10,  n,  14,  22,  51,  60, 
61,  98,   124-126,  143,    144,    148, 

154.  155,  t-57 -rti.  197-  S™ 
University 

Edward  I.,  vi,  viii,  x,  94,  167-170, 
173,  174,  176-196,  212,  214,  218  ; 
Edward  of  Carnarvon  (Edward 
II.),  182,  185,  191,  192,  194, 
218 

Edward,  the  Elder,  15,  18,  198, 
199,  217  ;  the  Martyr,  23,  201, 
202,  217;  son  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side, 33,  43  ;  son  of  Malcolm  of 
Scotland,  219  ;  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, ix,  30,  32-34,  36,  38,  39, 
43..  44.  53,  55.  x76,  203,  208,  217 

Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia,  44-46,  49, 
50,  204,  207 

Edwy,  18,  21,  23,  24,  200,  217 

Effigies,  118,  134,  140,  141 

Egbert,  217 

Eleanor,  of  Aquitaine,  80,  81,  86, 

93,  98,    112,    II4,    133,    134,    211, 

213,  218;  of  Castile,  daughterof 
Henry  II.,  86,  218;  of  Castile, 
wife  of  Edward  I.,  176-178,  186, 
187,  214,  218;  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke and  of  Leicester,  151,  160, 
163,  168,  214,  218  ;  de  Montfort, 
180  ;  of  Provence,  149, 160,  168, 
170,  172,  213,  214,  218 

Election,  of  bishops,  134,  136  ;  of 
Kings,  see  Coronation,  Title  to 
Crown;  Parliamentary,  215,  216 

Ely,  132,  178,  207,  210 

Emma,  or  ^Elfgifu,  30-32,  201-203 

Empire,  52,  64,  67,  79,   104,  112, 

I. 


113,  118,  145,  150, 165, 188, 199, 
203,  209 

English  nation,  50,  52,  54,  55,  62, 
64.  72,  74,  77,  81,  84,  89,  94, 
138,  145,  149,  155,  158,  162,  163, 
172,  175,  182,  189, 191,  194,  195, 
207.     See  People 

Entails,  185 

Eric,  King  of  Norway,  185,  219 

Estrith,  ^^,  217 

Ethelbald,  4,  217 

Ethelbert,  4,  217 

Ethelfloed,  Lady  of  the  Mercians, 
76,  198,  199 

Ethelred  I.,  5,  217  ;  of  Mercia,  20, 
198,  199  ;  Ethelred  II. ,  the  Un- 
ready, 23,  24,  28,  30,  200-203, 
217 

Ethelwulf,  3,  4,  14,  217 

Eu,  87,  208 

Eustace,  of  Boulogne,  brother-in- 
law  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
36,  in  ;  of  Boulogne,  his  son, 
71,72,219;  son  of  King  Stephen, 
80,  211  ;  the  Monk,  140 

Eva  de  Clare,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, wife  of  '  Strongbow, '  123 ; 
Eva,  or  Isabel,  de  Clare,  Coun- 
tess of  Pembroke,  wife  of 
William  the  Marshal,  131,  141 

Exchequer,  97,  100,  132,  185 

Exeter,  6,  49,  197,  207,  210 

Faculties,  144 

Fairs,  158 

Falaise,  41,  42  ;  Treaty  of,  89, 188, 

212 
Fawkes  de  Breaute,  140,  146 
Fealty,  52,  79,  92,  135,  159 
Ferrand,  Count  of  Flanders,  136 
Feudalism,  vii,  viii,  68,  83,  84,  89, 
138,  142,  166,  179,  182,  184-186, 
188,    191,   192,    195,    205,    206; 
feudal  aids,  87,   138,   166,    184, 
206,    208,    212  ;     marriage    and 
wardship,    166,    184,    206,   208 ; 
reliefs,   y^,    184,    206,   208.     See 
Fealty,  Homage,   Military  Ser- 
vice 
Fighting  Man.     See  Standard 
Finance,  99,  185,  212,  215 
Fitz-Gerald,  Maurice,  122 

15 
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Fitz-Neal,  Richard,  128 

Fitz-Osbern,  William.  See  Here- 
ford, Earls  of 

Fitz-Peter,  Geoffrey,  135,  212,213 

Fitz-Stephen,  Robert,  122 

Fitz-Walter,  Robert,  136 

Fitz-Urse,  Reginald,  106,  108 

Five  Boroughs,  8,  34,  198,  199 

Flambard,  Ralph,  208 

Flanders,  20,  32,  35-37,  43,  88, 
104,  i2i,  136,  191,  192,  209  ; 
Counts  of.  See  Baldwin  V., 
Ferrand,  Philip 

Fleche,  Helie  de  la,  73 

Fleet.     See  Navy 

Fontevrault,  90,  92,  118,  131,  134 

Foreign  favourites,  140,  145,  146, 
150,  165,  166,  169,  173,  214 

Forests,  56,  89,  138,  140,  192,  193, 
208,  211 

Fortifications,  9,  71.  See  Burhs, 
Castles 

Fosse  Way,  198 

Fountains  Abbey,  216 

Four  Cantreds,  180 

France,  36,  37,  39,  41,  48,  64,  71, 
73,  77.  81,  91,  98,  104,  in,  114, 
n6,  125,  128,  136,  140,  143,  145, 
160,  162-164,  167,  168,  172,  178, 
189,  192,  205,  206,  208,  209,211- 
213,  215  ;  Kings  of.  See  Charles, 
Henry,  Louis,  Philip 

Franchises,  184,  185 

Francis,  St.,  of  Assisi,  154 

Franciscans,  153-155,  159,  160, 
162, 184 

Frankpledge,  84 

Frederick  L,  Barbarossa,  Em- 
peror, 104,  113,  118;  Frederick 
II.,  Emperor,  150,  165,  218 

Friars,  viii-x,  145,  153,  216.  See 
Dominicans,  Franciscans 

Fridesvvyde,  St.,  144,  159 

Frome,  18 

Fulk  V.,  Count  of  Anjou  and 
King  of  Jerusalem,  112,  209 

Furness  Abbey,  75,  216 

Fyrd,  9,  10,  45,  46,  54,  72,  74,  89, 
200,  201 

Gascony,  150,  151,  160,  164,  176, 
178,  188,  190,  191 


Genoa,  113 

Geoffrey,  Count  of  Anjou,  79,  80, 
112,  209-211,  218  ;  of  Brittany, 
86,  88,  91,  131,  132,  212,  218; 
the  Chancellor,  92  ;  of  Cou- 
tances,  71  ;  of  Monmouth,  128 

Germany,  136,  175,  199,  209 

Gilbert  de  Clare.     Sec  Gloucester 

Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  216; 
Gilbertines,  190,  216 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  viii,  ix,  120- 
128 

Glamorgan,  180 

Glanvill,  Ralph,  88,  125 

Glastonbury,  16-18 

Gloucester,  Earls  of,  180;  Robert, 
Earl  of,  80,  210,  211  ;  William, 
Earl  of,  91,  123  ;  Richard,  Earl 
of,  167,  168,  177,  214;  Gilbert, 
Earl  of,  168-170,  172,  173 ; 
Hawisa  of,  91,  123,  133,  213, 
218  ;  Robert  of,  chronicler,  158, 
174  ;  town  of,  34,  36,  62,  8o,  173, 
177  ;  shire  of,  34 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  11 1 

Godstow,  161 

Godwine,  viii,  28-40,  43,  44,  71. 
195,  203,  204,  217 

Greece,  1 

Greek  fire,  115 

Greek  language,  144 

Greeks,  114 

Gregory,  St.,  12;  Gregory  VII., 
Pope,    52,    101  ;    Gregory    IX., 

^  Pope,  145,  150 

Grey  Friars.     See  Franciscans 

Grey,  John  de,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 

134 

Grim,  Edward,  108 

Grosseteste,  Robert,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  viii-x,  142-154,  160-163, 
165,   167,  172,  174,   195,  214 

Guader,  Ralph,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 

53.  54 
Gualo,  Papal  Legate,  139,  213 
Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  64, 

67 

Guthrum,  5,  8,  9,  197;  his  king- 
dom, 8,  10,  198 

Guy  of  Lusignan,  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, no,  113,  114,  116 
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Gwynedd,  180 
Gyrth,  43,  48,  204,  217 
Gytha,  29,  217 

Haesten,  12,  197 

Halfdene,  197 

Hampshire,  8,  207 

Harlech,  181 

Harold  Harefoot,  30-32,  203,  217 

Harold  Hardrada,  45,  204 

Harold,  son  of  Godvvine,  34-38, 
43-49.  53,  204,  217  ;  sons  of,  49, 
207 

Harthacnut,  30-33,  203,  217 

Hastings,  John,  187,  219  ;  Henry, 
his  father,  219  ;  Henry,  his 
grandfather,  219.     See  Ada 

Henry  I.,  66-68,  72-74,  76,  77,  79, 
x35.  205,  207-209,  215,  218,  219 

Henry  II.,  viii,  x,  79-95,  97-101, 
103-105,  108,  109,  112,  113,  121- 
126,  128-131,  158,  159,  166,  178- 
182,  188,  194,  195,  209,  211,  212, 
214-216,  218 

Henry,  the  'Young  King,'  86-88, 
91,  98,  104,  105,  130,  131,  218 

Henry  III.,  139,  141,  145,  146, 
I49-i5I.  isS-^o,  163-170,  172, 
176-178,  182,  188,  213-215,  218, 
219 

Henry  V.,  Emperor,  67,  79,  209, 
218 

Henry  VI.,  Emperor,  118 

Henry  I.,  King  of  France,  37,  43 

Henry  of  Cornwall,  170,  176; 
Henry  of  Scotland,  210,  219; 
Henry  de  Montfort.  See  Mont- 
fort 

Heptarchy,  vii 

Hereford,  34,  36,  43,  54,  173,  204, 
207 ;  Earls  of,  180 ;  William 
Fitz-Osbern,  49,  50;  Roger,  53, 
54  ;  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  191 

Hereward,  50,  207 

Herlouin,  60 

Hertford,  198 

Holy  Land,  91,  108,  no,  112,  113, 
118,  119,  125,  130-132,  178,  194, 
216.     See  Palestine,  Syria 

Holy  War,  in,  113,  119,  125.  See 
Crusades 

Homage,  54,  63,  66-68,  80,  87,  92, 


i2i,  135,  180,  181,  187, 188,203, 

206-210 
Honorius  III.,  145 
House-carls,  30,  45-47.     See  Army 
Hoveden,  Roger  of,  79,  128,  195 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  139,   140,  145, 

146 
Hubert  Walter,  126,  134,  212,  213 
Hue  and  cry,  85,  157,  184,  204 
Hugh  de  Lusignan,  132 
Hugh  de  Puiset,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, 212 
Hugh  of  Montgomery,  73 
Hugh  the  Great,  199 
Humber,  3,  8,  15,  34,  45,  49,  143, 

198 
Hundred-court,  51,    84,   93,    204. 

See  Courts,  local 
Huntingdon,    198,   207  ;  Earls  of, 

54,  210,  219 

Iberians,  2 

India,  12 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  126,  134,  135, 
154  ;  Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  150, 
165 

Inquest  of  Sheriffs.     See  Sheriff 

Interdict,  135,  213 

Investiture,  66-68,  209 

Ireland,  1,  2,  16,  37,  38,  43,  74,  76, 
90,  108,  122,  123,  126,  131,  148, 
176,  188, 198,  199,  213;  'Descrip- 
tion of,'  124;  'History  of  the 
Conquest  of,'  124 

Irish  Sea,  3,  30,  120,  203 

Ironside      See  Edmund 

Isabella,  of  Angouleme,  133,  213, 
218 ;  daughter  of  King  John,  218 ; 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  192  ; 
wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  219  ;  Isa- 
bel de  Clare,  see  Eva  ;  Marshal, 
see  Marshal 

Isis,  124,  143 

Jtaly,  59.  97.  "i,  15°.  J54 
Itinerant  Justices,  83,  84,89,93,  97 

Jerusalem,  38,  41,  91,  in,  116, 
117,  125  ;  Kings  of,  see  Baldwin, 
Fulk,  Godfrey,  Guy ;  Latin 
kingdom  of,  no,  in,  116; 
patriarchs  of,  12,  112,  122,  see 
Crusades,  Holy  Land 
15—2 
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Jews,  159,  160,  212 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  86, 
114,  218  ;  daughter  of  King 
John,  218,  219 

John,  King  of  England,  x,  87,  88, 
91,  92,  122,  123,  126,  131-136, 
138-140,  145,  180,  188,  212,  213, 
215,  218,  219 

Jongleurs,  128 

Joppa,  116,  117 

Judith,  37 

Jury,  trial  by,  13,  85,  93,  211,  216  ; 
Grand  Jury,  or  Jury  of  Present- 
ment, 84,  85,  156,  181,  211 

Justice,  10,  20,  22,  53,  57,  81,  83, 
84,  89,  99,   101,   103,  184,   197, 

215 
Justices,    83,    166.     See    Itinerant 

Justices 
Justiciar,  88,  89,  103,  123, 132,  135, 

139,    145,   I46,   166,  l68,   2IO,  212, 
213.   215 

Jutes,  2 

Kenilworth,  173,  178  ;  Dictum  de, 
178,  214 

Kent,  3,  4,  10,  29,  38,  49,  53,  139, 
200,  202,  207 

Kingship,  vii,  15,  44,  172,  179,  194, 
195,  202,  204-206 

Knight  service.  See  Military  ser- 
vice 

Knights  of  the  shire,  189,  191 

La  Marche,  Count  of,  133 
Lambeth,  Treaty  of,  140,  213 
Lanfranc,  43,   51,  54,   58,  59,  62, 

63,  68,  207,  208 
Langton.     See  Stephen 
Latin,  10,  11,  61, 124,  125, 128,  144, 

I45.  i58-  162 
Law,  io,  12,  39,  40,  54,  56,  83,  97, 

124,  136,  144,  172,  173,  179,  182, 

189,  195,  201,  202,  205,  208 
Layamon,  159 
Lea,  13,  197,  198 
Le  Breton,  Richard,  106 
Legate,  64,  108,  123,  139,  149,  173, 

210,  213 
Legends,   13,  25,  39,  40,  95,  109, 

112,  119,  152,  163,  175 
Leicester,  169,  198;  Robert,  Earl 


of,    87,    88 ;    Countess    of,    88 ; 

Simon,  Earl  of,  see  Montfort 
Leinster,  122,  123 
Le  Mans,  91,  95,  131 
Leofric,  30,  32,  34,  36,  43,  204 
Leofwine,  37,  43,  48,  204,  217 
Leominster,  35 
Lewes,     169-171  ;    Mise    of    170 ; 

Song  of,  172 
Limerick,  122 
Lincoln,   80,    126,   139,    143,    147- 

149,    152,     153,    186,    187,    198, 

207  ;    Bishops  of,  see  Alexander, 

Grosseteste  ;  Countess  of,  145 
Literature,  128,  145,  158,  162 
Llywelyn   ap    Gruffyd,    180,    181, 

214;    Llywelyn    ap    Yorwerth, 

180 
Loire,  91,  134 
London,  4,   13,  21,  30,  32,  34-36, 

38,  48,  49,  81,  95-97,  135.   !36, 

138-141,  154,  166-170,  194,   197, 

198,  200,  202,  209,  210;  Bishop 

of,  103,  105 
Longchamp,   William,   Bishop  of 

Ely,  132,  212 
Louis  VI.  of  France,  77,  205,  209, 

210;  Louis  VII.,  80,  87,  88,  91, 

98,     104,     105,    112,    205,    211 ; 

Louis  VIII.,  139,  140,  2ii,  213  ; 

Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  164,  168, 

169,    178,   211,   214 

Lucca,  63,  64 

Lucy,  De,  88 

Lusignan,  Hugh  de,  133.    See  Guy 

Lyons,  65-67,  150,  160 

Magnus,  King  of  Norway,  33 

Maine,  91,  133,  168,  207-209,  213  ; 
Counts  of,  43,  73,  79 

Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  17,  199; 
Malcolm  Canmore,  King  of 
Scots,  50,  207,  208,  219;  Mal- 
colm IV.,  King  of  Scots,  219 

Maldon,  198,  200 

Maletolte,  192.     See  Taxation 

Malmesbury,  William  of,  69 

Man,  Isle  of,  2 

Manchester,  198 

Mangonel,  115,  175.  See  Siege 
engines 

Manor,  54,  55,  155,  156,  214,  216 
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Manorbeer,  120 
Manuscripts,  60,  126 
Map,  Walter,  128 
March,  Scotch,  165;  Welsh,  121, 
165,  173,  180,  181 

Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  /Ethel- 
ing,  208,  219  ;  daughter  of  Louis 
VII.,  87,  88,  91,  98,  104,  218; 
sister  of  Philip  IV.,  192,  214  ; 
daughter  of  Henry  III.,  185, 
218,  219 ;  wife  of  Eric  of  Nor- 
way, 185,  219;  Maid  of  Norway, 
185,  219  ;  daughter  of  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  219  ; 
daughter  of  Devorguilla,  219 

Marseilles,  113 

Marsh.     See  Adam 

Marshal,  John  the,  102,  129,  132  ; 
William  the,  Earl  of  Striguil 
and  Pembroke,  Regent,  viii,  92, 
128-141,  145,  146,  195,  213  ; 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  136, 
141,  146,  163,  218;  Richard, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  146,  148, 149, 
213  ;  Isabella,  Countess  of  Corn- 
wall, 149,  218 ;  Joan,  141  ; 
Maud,  Countess  of  Norfolk, 
141  ;  office  of,  132,  215.  See 
Bigod,  Fitz-Walter,  Pembroke 

Martin,  Master,  150 

Mary,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more,  219 

Matilda,  of  Flanders,  43,  206,  207, 
218;  or  Edith,  of  Scotland,  66, 
67,  208,  218,  219;  daughter  of 
Fulk  of  Anjou,  209  ;  of  Bou- 
logne, 209,  210,  218,  219  ;  of 
Anjou,  Empress,  79,  80,  129, 
209-211,  218  ;  daughter  of  Henry 
II.,  88,  218;  or  Rose,  wife  of 
Gilbert  Becket,  95,  96 

Matthew,  Count  of  Boulogne,  88 

Matthew  Paris,  ix,  151,  157,  158 

Maud,  daughter  of  Waltheof,  219 

Maurienne,  87 

Medicine,  124,  144 

Mediterranean,  in 

Melisenda,  112.  See  Jerusalem, 
Latin  kingdom  of 

Mendicant  Orders,  145,  153.  See 
Friars 

Mendip  Hills,  17 


Mercenaries,  76,  82,  99,  138,  139 
Merchants.     See  Trade,  Merchant 

guilds,  158 
Mercia,  3,  5,  S,  10,  20,  21,  23,  29, 

30,  32,  34,  43,  76,   197-200,  202, 

204 
Merioneth,  180 
Mersey,  198 
Merton,  96,  160 
Messina,  113,  114 
Middlesex,  10 
Military  service,  53,  87,  135,  205, 

211 
Ministers,    87,     208,     212,     215 ; 

responsibility  of,  166,  169,  179, 

215 

Minorites.     See  Franciscans 

Minstrels,  47,  128 

Miracles,  25,  68,  109,  152,  175,  204 

Mirebeau,  133 

Mohammedans,  no,  in 

Monasticism,  viii,  10,  12,  15,  17, 
22,  50,  54,  55,  58,  60,  104,  134, 
144,  148,  152,  153,  157,  184,  189, 
190,  200,  216 

Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of,  128 

Monte,  William  de,  126 

Mont  Cenis,  65 

Montfort,  163 ;  Amauri  de,  163  ; 
Aymer  de,  151  ;  Eleanor  de, 
Countess  of  Leicester,  Eleanor 
de,  wife  of  Llywelynap  Gruffyd, 
see  Eleanor  ;  Henry  de,  151, 173, 
174,  176  ;  Simon  de,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  viii,  x,  143,  145,  150, 
151,  160,  161,  163-177,  179,  189, 
190,  195,  214,  218;  Simon  de, 
the  elder,  163  ;  Simon  de,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  173 

Montgomery,  70  ;  Robert  of,  70  ; 
Roger  of,  70-73.     See  Belesme 

Morkere,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  44- 
46,  49,  50,  204,  207 

Mortain,  Count  of,  209 

Mortimer,  180 

Morville,  Hugh  de,  106 

Mowbray,  87 ;  Robert,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  208 

Navarre,     King     of,     164         See 

Berengaria 
Navy,  9,  13,  2i,  30,  32,  35.  37-  38, 
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45,  98,  113,   114,  116,   140,   180, 

188,  201,  207 
Newark,  139,  213 
Newburgh,  William  of,  128 
Newbury,  129 
Newcastle,  208 
New  Forest,  56,  66,  208 
Nicoea,  11 1 

Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  213 
Nithing,  35 
Nobles,    20,    22,     23,    200.       See 

Baronage 
Norfolk,  210  ;  Earls  of,  see  Bigod, 

Guader 
Norham,  187 
Norman  Conquest,  x,  52,  58,  70, 

122,  194,  203,  205-207,  216 
Normandy,  30,  37,  41,  42,  49,  51, 

53,  56,  63,  64,  70-74,  77,  79,  80, 

86-89,  99.  io5.  108,  in,  123,  128, 

129,  131-133,   168,  201-203,  2°7' 

210 
Normans,  28,  34,  35,  39-41,  43-46, 

49.  51.  53-55-  72>  77.  81,  82-  89. 

95,  120,  129,  146,  159,  163,  188, 

203,   216;  in  Ireland,  122-124; 

in   Sicily,    111  ;   in   Wales,    121, 

122,  203 
North,  202,    210;    revolts  of  the, 

49,  5°.   71)    2°7 !    Great  North 

Road,  49 
Northallerton,  210 
Northampton,   88,   102,   104,    169, 

177 ;      Northamptonshire,    136. 

See  Assize 
Northmen.     See  Danes 
North  Sea,  4,  43 

Northumberland,  210.     See  Mow- 
bray 
Northumbria,  3,  5,  8,   16,   17,  20, 

29.  32-  43.  54-  88.  198,  199.  2°4 
Norway,   30,   33,  45,  74,  76,  201. 

See  Cnut,  Eric,  Magnus 
Norwich,  88.     See  Grey 
Nottingham,  88,  169,  198,  207 

Oaths,  8,   54,   84,    176,    193,   204, 

207.     See  Allegiance,   Homage, 

Salisbury 
Odo,    Archbishop   of  York,  200  ; 

Bishop  of  Bayeux,  49,   54,   71, 

72,  in,  207] 


Olney,  Treaty  of,  202 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  84,  85,  204 
Ordinance  of  William  I.,  99;  for 
the    Government    of    Scotland, 

193 
Orosins,  10,  11 
Osbern  Huit-deniers,  96 
Osney,  144, 159 
Oswald,  Archbishop  of  York,  23, 

200 
Otho,  Cardinal,  Legate,  149 
Otto  I.,  the  Great,  Emperor,  199; 

Otto  IV.,  Emperor,  136 
Ouse,  169,  198 
Oxford,  18,  30,  124,  136,  145,  153, 

!54.    J59.    161,    165,    198,    210; 

Schools  and  University  of,    13, 

J43.     151.     153-155.     160,     177; 

Oxfordshire,  34.    See  Provisions 

Palatine  earldoms,  49,  ^-  $ee 
Chester,  Durham,  Kent, 
Shrewsbury 

Palestine.     See  Holy  Land 

Pall,  51,  64 

Papacy,  viii,  4,  12,  24,  43,  44,  51, 
52,  64,  65,  67,  87,  103-105,  108, 
in,  126,  134-136,  145,  146,  149, 
150,  154,  164,  165, 168,  190,  192, 
193,  204,  209,  210,  213.  See 
Alexander,  Boniface,  Clement, 
Gregory,  Honorius,  Innocent, 
Paschal,  Urban 

Paris,  96,  i2i,  122,  126,  143; 
Treaty  of,  168 

Parliament,  vii,  170,  173,  184, 
191,  216;  the  '  Mad,'  162,  165, 
166,  214  ;  the  '  Model,'  189,  190, 
215  ;  see  Council,  Great,  or 
Common 

Paschal  II.,  Pope,  67 

Pastoral  staff,  63,  66,  67 

Paul's,  St.,  Council  of,  i3<5 ;  Dean 
of,  189 

Peckham,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 181 

Pembroke,  120,  121,  180;  Arnulf 
of,  see  Arnulf ;  Earls  of,  see 
Marshal,  Richard  de  Clare 

People,  152,  155,  165,  176,  190, 
191,  195,  200-202,  206,  208,  212 

Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Win- 
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Chester,  139,  140,  146,   147,  149, 

213.  214 
Peter's  pence,  52 
Peter  the  Hermit,  11 1 
Petition  of  the  Barons,  165,  167, 

214 
Petrarias,  115.     See  Siege  engines 
Pevensey,  35,  37,  46,  72 
Philip,    Count    of    Flanders,  88 ; 

Philip    I.,  King  of  France,  43, 

205,  209  ;  Philip  II.,  Augustus, 

91,    92,    114-116,    118,    131-133, 

:35.    x36,    139,    141,    212,    213  ; 

Philip   III.,    211  ;    Philip   IV., 

188,  192 
Philosophy,  61,  144,  155,  162 
Picts,  3 
Pikemen,  192 

Plantagenet,  79,  80,  93,  211 
Poitou,    86-88,     133,     135,     168  ; 

Roger   of,    74.     See    Aquitaine, 

Eleanor  of,  Richard  I. 
Ponthieu,  44,  70,  74 
Pontigny,  104 
Portland,  38 
Portugal,  113 
Presentment.     See  Jury 
Prince  of  Wales.     See  Wales 
Proctors,  160 
Protest  of  1259,  167,  177 
Provisions,    of    Oxford,     168-170, 

214  ;  of  Westminster,    167-170, 

214 ;  Papal,  151 
Provence,    Count    of,     149.      See 

Eleanor 
Pyrenees,  80 

Quadrivium,  143 

Quia  Emptores,  185.    See  Statutes 

Quo   Warranto,  184.     See  Statutes 

Radnor,  125 

Ralph,  Earl,  nephew  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  34,  36 

Ram,  115.     See  Siege  engines 

Ramleh,  116 

Ransom,  206  ;  of  Richard  I.,  212 

Raymond  of  Toulouse,  leader  of 
First  Crusade,  111 ;  Raymond 
VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  hus- 
band of  Joanna  of  Sicily,  218 

'  Raven.'     See  Banners 
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of  1173- 

13°.   i78> 


no- 

185, 

and 

169, 
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Reading,  5,  140 

Recognition,  85,  101.     See  Jury 

Rectors,  148,  156,  157  ;  Rector  of 

the  schools,  143 
Reginald  of  Canterbury 
Revolt  of  the  earls,  54 

II74,   87-90,   109,     121, 

212 

Rhuddlan.     See  Statutes 

Rhys  ap  Griffith,  121,  125 

Richard  de  Clare,  '  Strongbow,' 
Earl  of  Striguil  and  Pembroke, 
123,  131  ;  Richard  I.,  Coeur  de 
Lion,  viii,  ix,  86  88,  91-93, 
119,  126,  128,  130-134, 
188,  212  ;  Earl  of  Cornwall 
King  of  the  Romans,  149, 
I7°.  I75.  J76.  214,  218; 
Good,  Duke  of  Normandy,  203  ; 
'  Richard's  Castle,'  36,  82 

Rievaulx,  216 

Ripon,  St.  Wilfrid  of,  210 

Robert  the  Devil,  70  ;  of  Jumieges, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  35, 
39,  44,  51  ;  the  Magnificent, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  41,  203; 
Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  56,  66, 
67,  71-74,  77,  in,  207-210,  218  ; 
de  Stuteville,  88.  See  Belesme, 
Bruce 

Rochester,  10,  64,  67,  71,  72,  169, 
197 

Rockingham,  64 

Roderick  O'Connor,  King  of  Con- 
naught,  123 

Roger,  the  Chancellor,  210;  of 
Hoveden,  see  Hoveden ;  of 
Montgomery,  see  Montgomery  ; 
of  Poitou,  see  Poitou  ;  of  Salis- 
bury, see  Salisbury 

Roland,  47 

Rollo,  203 

Rome,  vii,  1,  2,  4,  65,  102,  103, 
126,  134   160,  164.     See  Papacy 

Rouen,  56,  62,  89,  133,  203 

Round  Table,  181 

Rufus.     See  William  II. 

'  Rule     of     a     Kingdom 
Tyranny,'   145,    161 

'  Rules  of  St.  Robert,'  145 

Runcorn,  198 
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Runnymtde,  138 

Saladin,  no,  112-114,  116,  117, 
125  ;  Saladin  tithe,  113, 125,  212 

Salisbury,  101,  161  ;  Bishop  of, 
105  ;  oath  of,  54,  207  ;  Roger, 
Bishop  of,  80,  210 

Sancia,  of  Provence,  149,  218 

Sandwich,  35,  37,  105 

Saracens,  95,  125 

Savoy,  87,  149,  178 

Saxons,  2,  15,  120,122.  See  Essex, 
Sussex,  Wessex 

Saxony,  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of, 
86,  218 

Scandinavia,  4,  30,  122 

Scargate,  198 

Schemes  of  government,  166,  170, 
214 

Schools,  11,  18,  96,  97,  i2i,  143, 
144,  159,  160,  162  ;  Schoolmen, 
61.    See  Education,  Universities 

Scone,  193 

Scotland,  x,  2.  3,  16,  17,  43,  49, 
88,  90,  185,  187-190,  192-194, 
198,  2ii,  212,  215;  Kings  of, 
see  Alexander,  Balliol,  Bruce, 
David,  Duncan,  Edgar,  Mal- 
colm, Margaret,  William  ; 
March  of,  165 ;  Ordinance  for 
the  Government  of,  see  Ordi- 
nance 

Scutage,  87,  138,  211 

Seal,  of  St.  Anselm,  65  ;  Great, 
of  Richard  I.,  117,  118;  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  195 

Seine,  133 

Sempringham,  216.     See  Gilbert 

Senlac,  46,  51 

Sens,  104 

Sepulchre,  Holy,  ill,  112,  116, 
194 

Service,  feudal,  201,  205,  206, 
See  Feudalism,  Military  service 

Severn,  13,  34,  54,  76,  120,  173, 
198 

Shaftesbury,  200 

Sherborne,  Bishop  of,  12.  See 
Asser 

Sheriff,  53-55,  81,  84,  88,  89,  97, 
102,  146,  166,  168,  181,  189,204, 
216;  sheriff' s  aid,  100;  Inquest 


of  Sheriffs,  86,  87,  211,  215  ; 
sheriffs  of  London,  95,  96 
Shires,  14,  49,  51,  52,  89,  97,  172  ; 
Welsh,  181 ;  knights  of  the 
shire,  170,  175,  189,  314  ;  shire- 
court,  or  shire-moot,  54,  55,  83, 

84.  93.   I58.  l81.  I9°>  2°4>  2I5> 
216.     See  Courts,  local 

Shrewsbury,  70,  73,  74,  76  ;  Treaty 
of,  178,  214  ;  Earls  of,  see  Bel- 
esme,  Montgomery,  Palatine 
earldoms 

Shropshire,  53,  74 

Sibylla  of  Jerusalem,  112,  116. 
See  Jerusalem,  kingdom  of 

Sicily,  86,  m,  113,  114,  118,  165, 
178,  218 

Siege  engines,  74,  115,  129 

Simony,  50 

Si  ward,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  32, 
34,  36,  44,  54 

Snowdon,  180,  181 

Socage  tenure,  206.    See  Feudalism 

Social  life,  viii,  x,  98,  145,  153-160, 
201,  205,  216 
I    Somersetshire,  7,  8,  34 
j    Somme,  91 

I    Southampton  Water,  200 
j    Southwark,  38,  49 

Sow,  115.     See  Siege  engines 

Spiritualities,  66,  67 

Stafford,  198,  207 

Staines,  138 
j    Stamford,  198 

Standards,  '  Raven,'  8;  '  Dragon,' 
46,  48,  169  ;  '  Fighting  Man,'  46, 
48;  of  Henry  I.,  76;  of  Jeru- 
salem, 112  ;  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  170;  Battle  of  the  Stan- 
dard, see  Battles 

Statutes  of  :  Marlborough,  178, 
214  ;  Merchants,  or  Acton  Bur- 
ned, 183,  215;  Mortmain,  183, 
215;  Quo  Warranto,  183,  215; 
Wales,  or  Rhuddlan,  181,  214; 
Westminster  I.,  183,  215  ;  West- 
minster II.  (De  Doiiis),  185,  215  ; 
Westminster  III.  (Quia  Emp- 
tores),  185,  215  ;  Winchester, 
183,  215 

Stephen,  King  of  England,  79-81, 
83,   96,  99,    in.   128,   129,  205, 
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209-211,  218,  219;  of  Aumale, 
208;  Count  of  Blois,  in,  209, 
218;  Harding,  216;  Langton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  134, 
I35.  139.  145.  146,  213;  St. 
Stephen,  103  ;  St  Stephen's 
Abbey,  Caen,  51,  56,  60 

Steward,  Hereditary,  of  England, 
164 

Stigand,  51 

Stirling  Castle,  193 

Stoke  d'Abernon,  179 

Stone  Age,  1 

Stone-casters,  115,  116  ;  stone- 
.  slings,  115,  129.  See  Siege 
engines 

Stonehenge,  1 

Stone  of  Destiny,  190 

Strathclyde,  3,  16,  17,  198,  199 

Striguil,  Earls  of.     See  Pembroke 

'  Strongbow.'  See  Richard  de 
Clare 

Stubbs,  ix,  x,  194,  196 

St.  Valery,  45 

Suffolk,  88,  143 

Sultan,  178 

Summons,  special,  102 

Suretyship,  22,  84,  85,  200-202 

Surrey,  3,  4,  38,  96 

Sussex,  3,  28,  29,  35,  36,  38,70,  74 

Sweden,  203 

Sweyn,  King  of  Denmark,  202, 
217  ;  King  of  Norway,  30  ; 
Estrith's  son,  33,  34,  43,  217  ; 
son  of  Godwine,  34-38,  217 

Switzerland,  59 

Sybil  of  Anjou,  209 

Syria,  110-112,  116.  See  Holy 
Land 

Theology,  124,  143,  144,  155,  160 
Thomas,      St.,     of      Canterbury 

(Becket),  viii,  ix,  83,  86-89,  93. 

95-109,   112,   123,  130,   143,  174, 

195,  211,  212 
Tiberias.     See_  Battles 
Tickhill,  70,  73,  74 
Title  to   Crown  of  England,  44, 

209,  213 
Tonbridge,  72,  169 
Tostig,  Earl  of  Northumbria,   37, 

43-45,  204,  217 


Tortoises,  115.     See  Siege  engines 

Toulouse,  91,  98.     See  Raymond 

Touraine,  79,  133,  168,  213 

Tournament,  130,  181 

Tower  of  London,  168 

Towns,  viii,  89,  124,  133,  140,  142, 

154-156,  158-160,  164,   173,  181, 

189,  214-216 
Tracy,  William  de,  106 
Trade    and    commerce,    vii,   158, 

173,  18),  182;  184,  188-190 
Treasurer,  134,  210,  215 

Treasury,  97 
Trial.     See  Battle,  Compurgation, 

Jury,  Ordeal 
Tribute  to  Pope,  135,  145 
Trivium,  143 

Troubadours,  128,  131,  134 
Trouveres,  128,  166 
Tunis,  178 

Turks,  91,  110-112,  114-119,  125 
Tynemouth,  208 
Tyre,  Archbishop  of,  no 

Ubba,  6,  197 

Ulf,  Earl,  28,  29,  ^^,  217 

Universities,  viii,  142,  143,  156, 
159;  University  College,  160. 
See  Arts,  Bologna,  Chancellor, 
Education,  Faculties,  Oxford, 
Paris,  Proctors,  Schools 

Urban  II.,  Pope,  64-67,  in 

Valence,  William,  Bishop  elect  of, 

149  ;  William  de,  167 
Vexin,  87,  91 
Vicars,  148,  157 
Victoria,  Queen-Empress,  14 
Villenage,  102,  156,  205,  216 

Wales,  x,  2,  3,  16,  34,  43,  56,  64, 
71,  74,  76,  90,  120-123,  125-128, 

131.  !35.  138,  146,  169,  173.  !76, 
178-182,  188,  189,  192,  198-200, 
204,  207,  208,  210,  214  ;  Church 
of,  see  Church  ;  Description  of, 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  126; 
'  Itinerary  of  Wales,'  125  ; 
March  or  Border  of,  74,  165, 
180,  185,  198  ;  Princes  of,  128, 
182  ;  Principality  of,  180,  181, 
214;  Statute  of,  see  Statutes 
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Wallace,   Sir   William,   192,    193, 

215 
Wallingford,  49  ;  Treaty  of,  81,  83, 

97,  211 
Walter  the  Penniless,  in 
Waltham,  186 
Waltheof,  54,  210,  219 
Wantage,  3 
Warbury,  198 
Wardship.     See  Feudalism 
Wareham,  5 
Warenne,  Earl  of,  184 
Warwick,  198,  207 
Wash,  8,  139 
Watch  and  ward,  184 
Water  ford,  122,  123 
Watling  Street,  198 
Wedmore,  Treaty  of,  9,    16,   197. 

See  Chippenham 
Wessex,  3-6,  9,  10,  15,  16,  20,  21, 

23.  29,  30,  32,  34.  4°.  43.46,  53, 

54,  79.  89,  197-200,  202,  204 
Westminster,  49,  97,  101,  176,  178, 

189,   207  ;  Westminster  Abbey, 

x77>    I^7>    x94>    204,    208,    209; 

compromise     of    (1107),    209  ; 

Provisions   of,   see    Provisions  ; 

Statutes  of,  see  Statutes 
West,  risings  of,  207 
Wexford,  122 

White  Ship,  Wreck  of  the,  209 
Wickings,  4,  5,  9,  10,  35,  79,  122, 

197,  200-203 
Wight,  Isle  of,  38,  45,  202 
Wigmore,   198 
William    I.,  viii,  x,  37,  41-57,  62, 

67.  7°,  7r,  73,  94,  99,  "L  l84- 
194,  203-209,  218,  see  Customs, 
Norman  Conquest,  Ordinance 


William  II.  (Rufus),  x,  62-65, 
71-73,  207,  208,  218 

William  the  /Etheling,  son  of 
Henry  I., 209,  218;  'Clito,'  son 
of  Robert  of  Normandy,  77, 
209,  218  ;  Bishop  of  Durham, 
71  ;  the  Lion,  King  of  Scots, 
87-89,  212,  219;  the  Marshal, 
see  Marshal 

Wiltshire,  6-8 

Winchester,  6,  12,  14,  22,  30,  31, 
33-35.  39,  48,  51.  202,  203,  208, 
210  ;  Henry,  Bishop  of,  80,  210, 
see  Peter  des  Roches  ;  Statute 
of,  see  Statutes 

Winchilsey,  Robert,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  190,  191,  193 

Windsor,  138,  168,  175 

Witan,  30,  32,  33,  36,  38,  44,  48, 
53,  202-204,  208,  215 

Witham,  198 

Wool,  158,  184,  188,  190-192,  216. 
See  Taxation,  Trade 

Worcester,  21,  32,  37,  54,  72,  139, 

173 

Worcestershire,  203 

Worms,  Concordat  of,  67 

Writs,  85,  97,  189,  190 

Wulfnoth,  Child,  28  ;  son  of  God- 
wine,  217 

Wulfstan,  St.,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, 54,  72, 139 


Yeomen,  157 

York,  23,  45;  Archbishops  of,  23, 
49^104,  105,  200.  See  Ealdred, 
Oswald,  St.  Peter  of,  210 

Yorkshire,  73,  74,  88,  216 
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[In  preparation. 

NINETEENTH    CENTURY    PROSE. 
Second  Edition.  Price  Is.  4d. 

ESSAYS  FROM  DE  QJJINCEY. 

Price  2s. 
Edited  by  John  Downie,  M.A. 
DE  QUINCEY'S  "CONFESSIONS  OF 
AN  OPIUM  EATER."    Price  3s.  6d. 

MACAULAY'S  "LIFE  OF  PITT." 

Price  2S. 

Edited  by  E.  E.  Smith. 
BUNYAN'S   THE  PILGRIM'S   PRO- 
GRESS. 

With  18  Illustrations  and  Short  Life  of 
Bunyan.  Price  Is.  4d. 

POETRY. 
Each  Volume  contains  a  short  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  for  School  Use. 

Price  6d.  net.  each. 

Edited  by  C.  Linklatek  Thomson. 
POEMS  OF  R.  &  E.  B.  BROWNING. 
POEMS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 
POEMS  OF  LORD  TENNYSON. 
POEMS  OF  KEATS  &  COLERIDGE. 
Edited  by  E.  E.  Speight,  B.A. 
POEMS    OF   PERCY    B.   SHELLEY. 
POEMS   OF  H.  W.   LONGFELLOW. 

Bv  A.  C.  M'Donnell,  M.A. 
NINETEENTH   CENTURY  POETRY. 

Price  Is.  4d. 

By  John  F.  Milne. 
PASSAGES  FOR  PARAPHRASING. 

Price  9d. 

By  J.  A.  Nicklin,  B.A. 
LYRA  SERIORUM.    Poems  for  Sun- 
day Study.  Price  8d. 

DICKENS'   DAVID   COPPERFIELD. 

Complete    Text,    with    Introduction, 
Notes,  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


ENGLISH 

(Continued) 

SHAKESPEARE. 

KING  LEAR.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  P.  Sheavyn, 
M.A.  Price  Is.  4d. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J. 
Strong,  B.A.  Price  Is.  4d. 

HENRY  IV.  Part  I.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  W.  Oud, 
B.A.  Price  Is.  4d. 

MIDSUMMER         > 

NIGHT'S  DREAM.     Edited,  with    an 
I  Introduction  and 

JULIUS   CAESAR.  V Notes,  by   L.   W. 
I  Lyde,  M.A. 
I  Price  Is.  4d.  each. 


MACBETH. 
RICHARD  III. 


SCOTT. 

Complete  Text 
WAVERLEY. 
ROB  ROY. 
OLD  MORTALITY. 
LEGEND  OF  MONTROSE 
IVANHOE. 
KENILWORTH. 
FORTUNES  OF  NIGEL. 
QUENTIN  DURWARD. 
THE  TALISMAN. 
WOODSTOCK. 
FAIRMAIDOFPERTH. 

continuous  readers. 
Abridged  Text. 
WAVERLEY. 
ROB  ROY. 
OLD  MORTALITY. 
IVANHOE. 
KENILWORTH. 
FORTUNES  OF  NIGEL. 
QUENTIN  DURWARD. 
THE  TALISMAN. 
WOODSTOCK. 
FAIRMAIDOFPERTH. 
BATTLE  PIECES. 


Each 
Volume  con- 
tains special 

Introduc- 

'  tion,  Notes, 

and  Index. 

Price  2s. 

each. 


Each 
Volume  con- 
tains special 
Introduc- 
tion and 
Notes. 
Price  Is.  6d. 
each. 


BLACK'S  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS  (Continued) 


ENGLISH 

(Continued) 
SCOTT  (Continued) 

Readers  for  Young  People. 
ROB  ROY. 


OLD  MORTALITY. 

IVANHOE. 

THE  MONASTERY. 

THE  ABBOT. 

THE  PIRATE. 

QUENTIN  DURWARD. 

THE  TALISMAN. 

FAIRMAIDOFPERTH. 


Arranged  by 

Harriet 
Gassiot,  and 
edited,  with 

an  Intro- 
duction and 
simple 

Notes,  by 

W.  M. 
Mackknzie. 

Price  6d. 

each  net. 


LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  Edited, 
with  special  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  R.  G.  McKinlay.  And  containing 
Frontispiece.  Price  Is.  6d. 

LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL, 
MARMION,  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 

Edited  with  Special  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  \V.  M.  Mackenzie,  M.A. 
And  containing  Frontispieces. 

Price  Is.  6d.  each. 

Edited  by  A.  A.  Barter. 

THACKERAY'S  ESMOND. 
School  Edition.      With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Plans.  Price  2s.  6d. 


ENGLISH,  Historical 

By  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A. 

THE  AGE  OF  BLAKE.  With  14 
Illustrations.  Price  Is.  4d. 

THE  AGE  OF  DRAKE.  With  12 
Illustrations.  Price  Is.  4d. 

THE  AGE  OF  HAWKE.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Price  Is.  4d. 

By  H.  de  B.Gibbins,M. A.,Litt.D. 

THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  Second 
Edition.  With  35  Illustrations  and  4 
Maps.  Price  2s. 


ENGLISH,  Historical 

(Continued) 

By  John  Einnemore. 
FAMOUS  ENGLISHMEN. 

Vol.   I.     King  Alfred   to  Shakespeare. 

With  57  Illustrations. 
Vol.   II.     Cromwell  to  Lord    Roberts. 

With  57  Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  4(L  each. 

MEN  OF  RENOWN. 
King  Alfred  to  Lord  Roberts.      With 
71  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Similar  to  "  Famous  Englishmen,"  but 
containing  the  principal  men  of  both 
periods  in  one  volume. 

B0Y8  AND  GIRLS  OF  OTHER  DAYS. 

Vol.  I.  The  Coming  of  the  Romans  to 
the  Battle  of  Towton  Field  (b.o.  55 
to  a.d.  1461).     With  15  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.     The  Rising  of  Lambert  Simnel 
to  the  Battle  of  Sedgmoor  (1487  to 
1685).     With  12  Page  Illustrations. 
Price  Is.  4d.  each. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Vol.  I.     From  Saxon  Times  to  1603. 
With  78  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.    From  1603  to  the  present  day. 


With  57  Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  6d. 


each. 


Edited  by  G.  Townsend  Warner, 
M.A. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED 
FROM  ORIGINAL  SOURCES.  About 
240  pp.  each.  Price  2S.  6d.  each. 

Period  1307-1399.  N.  L.  Frazer,  B.A. 

With  14  Illustrations. 

1399-14S5.  F.  H.  Durham. 

With  2S  Illustrations. 

1660-1715.  Rev.  J.  N.  Figgis. 

With  29  Illustrations. 

In  Preparation. 
Period  1215-1307.    By  W.  J.  Corbett. 

155S-10U3.  H.  J.  Cunningham. 


BLACK'S  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS  (Continued) 


ENGLISH,  Historical 

(Continued) 

Edited  by  B.  A.  Lees. 
HISTORY  IN  BIOGRAPHY. 

For  the  Use  of  Junior  Forms. 
Illustrated. 
I.     Alfred  to  Edward  I.    Fully  Illus- 
trated.    By  B.  A.  Lees.        Price  2S. 
II.     Edward  II.  to  Richard  III.    With 
56  Illustrations. 

By  A.  D.  Greenwood. 
Price  2s. 

III.     Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth.     With 
41  Illustrations.     By  F.  M.  West. 

Price  2s. 

IV.     James  I.  to  James  II.     With  32 
Illustrations.     By  H.  Powell. 

Price  2s. 


By  J.  A.  Nicklin,  B.A. 

POEMS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Vol.  I.     Boadicea  to  Anne  (62  to  1714). 
With  31  Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

Or  in  3  Separate  Parts,  viz. : 
Boadicea  to  Richard  III.  (61  to  1399). 
Henry  IV.  to  Mary  (1399  to  155S). 
Elizabeth  to  Anne  (1558  to  1714). 

Price  4d.  net  each. 


FRENCH. 

By  F.  B.  Kirkman,  B.A. 
MODERN      LANGUAGE      INSTRUC 
TION  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE 
TO  FRENCH. 

This  book  will  explain  the  principles 

upon  which  the  Series  is  based,  and 

serve  as  a  Teacher's  Guide  to  its  use. 

[7/i  preparation. 

NOTE  ON  THE  METHOD  OF  USING 
A  READER.     By  F.  B.  Kirkman. 

Price  3d. 

By  F.  B.  Kirkman. 

PREMIERE  ANNEE  DE  FRANCAIS. 

[In  preparation. 


FRENCH 

(Continued) 

By  W.  B.  H.  Leech. 

DEUXIEME  ANNEE  Di  FRANCAIS. 
[In  preparation. 

ELEMENTARY  READERS. 
By  F.  B.  Kirkman. 

*Les  Gaulois  et  les  Francs.  Second 
Edition.  Illustrated.  Reform  Ex- 
ercises. Price  Is.  6d. 

*Mon  Livre  de  Lectures.    Stories 

in  prose  and  verse.  Price  Is.  6d. 

By  Jules  de  Glouvet. 

*  Les  Francais  et  les  Anglais.  SS7- 
1453.     Illustrated.     [In  preparation. 

*  France  de  Montorel.    Illustrated. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

By  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer. 

*  Contes  des  Chevaliers,  illustrated. 

Price  Is.  6d. 

Edited  by  A.  R.  Florian. 
♦Aventures    de    Chicot    (Dumas). 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  6d. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog. 

*  Bayard,  par  Le  Loyal  Serviteur 

Illustrated.  Price  Is.  6d. 

COURS    DE    GRAMMAIRE    FRAN- 

CAISE    ELEMENTAIRE.-A    Short 

'  French  Grammar  in  French.    Second 

Edition.  Price  Is.  4d. 

READERS  FOR  MIDDLE  AND 
UPPER  FORMS. 

Edited  by  A.  Jamson  Smith. 
AGE    OF    RICHELIEU.— Readings 
from    Historians    and    Contemporary 
Writers.  Trice  2s. 

Edited  by  F.  B.  Smart,  M.A. 
AGE  OF  LOUIS  XI.— Readings  from 
Historians  and  Contemporary  Writers. 

Price  2s. 

Edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman,  B.A. 
VOLTAIRE.— Contes  et  Melanges. 
Illustrated.  Price  2s. 


BLACK'S  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS  (Continued) 


FRENCH 

(Continued) 

Edited  by  Prof.  Louis  Brandin. 
GRANDS    PROSATEUES  DU  XVIIe 
SIECLE.  Price  3s. 

Edited  by  F.  B.  Kirkman,  B.A. 

LE  ROI  DES  MONTAGNES.  (About) 
Premiere  Partie,  Ch.  I.-V.  Illus- 
trated.   Reform  Exercises.      Price  2s. 

*  May  be  had  without  Vocabulary  or 
English  Notes  if  preferred. 

ILLUSTRATED  TERM  READERS. 
Elementary. 

Petits  Contes  de  Fees.      By  w.  G. 

Hartog.     Very  easy.  Price  6d. 

*Petites  Comedies,  for  Reading  and 
Acting.     Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer. 

[In  preparation. 

*Berthe  aux  grands  pieds.    Mrs.  J. 

G.  Frazer.  ..  Price  6d. 

Aiol,  Amis  et  Amiles.      By   Mrs. 
J.  G  Frazer.  Price  6d. 

*Rires  et  Larmes.     Mine.  Charlr- 
ville.     With  poetry.  Price  6d. 

*Contes  et  Preceptes.    A.  Vessiot. 

With  poetry.  Price  6d. 

*Chevaliers  de  Charlemagne.    Mrs. 
J.  G.  Frazer.  Price  6d. 

Middle  and  Upper. 

Trois  recits  de   Froissart     Mile. 

Ninkt.  [la  the  Press. 

Voltaire  :  Melartges.    F.  B.  Kirkman. 

Oral  Exercises.  Price  6d. 

Voltaire:    Zadig.      F.    B.    Kirkman. 

Price  6d. 
Maitre  Patelin.     Mile.  Ninet. 

Price  6d. 
Dumas :  Chicot.    A.  R.  Florian. 

Price  6d. 

Delivrance   de   Schultz.    Roi  des 

Montagnes.        L!e     Partie.       By    E. 

About.  [in  preparation. 

Waterloo.     By  Henry  Houssaye,  de 
l'Ac.idemie  francaise. 

[In  the  Press. 


FRENCH 

(Continued) 

Upper. 
*Lettres,  Maximes   et  Caracteres 

dU  XVIIe  Siecle.        Prof.  Brandin. 
»«.  Price  9d. 

*Bossuet :  Les  Empires. 

Prof.  Brandin.  Price  9d 

Saint  Louis.    E.  T.  Schoedelin. 

Price  Is.  3d. 
A  Two  Term  Reader.     Exercises  by 
F.  B.  Kirkman. 

*  May  be  had  without  Vocabulary  and 
Notes.     Price  6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

AFRICA. 
AMERICA  (CEN 

TRAL  and  SOUTH). 
AMERICA  (NORTH). 
ASIA. 
AUSTRALIA     and 

OCEANIA. 
EUROPE. 

By  A.  J.  and  F 

MAN    AND    HIS 


*\ 


Descriptive 
Geographies 

By  A.  J.  &  F.  O. 
Herbertson. 
Well  Illus- 
trated. 
Price  2s.  6d. 
each. 


J 


D.  Herbertson. 
WORK.        Second 


Edition.     Illustrated.      Price  Is.  6d. 


AFRICA. 
AMERICA  (NORTH). 
AMERICA  (SOUTH). 
ASIA. 

AUSTRALASIA   and 
the  EAST  INDIES. 
BRITISH  EMPIRE. 
BRITISH  ISLES. 
EUROPE. 

WORLD. 


By  Prof. 
L.  W.  Lyde. 
Price  Is.  4d. 

each. 


Price  3s.  6d- 


By  Prof.  L.  W.  Lyde. 

EUROPE,  ELEMENTARY  GEO- 
GRAPHY OF.  (For  use  with  Taylor's 
Synthetical  Maps.)  Price  4d.  net. 

THE  WORLD,  ELEMENTARY  GEO- 
GRAPHY OF.  Price  Is.  4d. 

[In  the  Preti. 
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GEOGRAPHY 

(Continued) 

By  Prof.  L.  W.  Lyde. 
COMMERCIAL    GEOGRAPHY. 
(Elementary.)  Price  3s. 

Or  interleaved  for  Notes.  Price  4s. 

GEOGRAPHY  READERS. 

Price  Is.  4d.  each. 
No.  III.    England  and  Wales. 

With  2  Maps  and  03  Illustrations. 

No.  IVa.  British  Isles. 

With  5  Maps  and  69  Illustrations. 
No.  IVb.  Europe. 

With  13  Maps  and  100  Illustrations. 
No.  IVc.  British  Empire. 

With  6  Maps  and  86  Illustrations. 
No.  Va.  Africa. 

With  2  Maps  and  42  Illustrations. 


By  J.  B.  Reynolds,  B.  A. 

WORLD  PICTURES.  An  Ele- 
mentary Pictorial  Geography.  Second 
Edition.  With  71  Illustrations,  mostly 
full  page.     Demy  Svo,  cloth. 

Price  Is.  6d.  net. 


By  W.  R.  Taylor. 

SYNTHETICAL  MAPS. 

Series  of  3  Maps  on  Sheet. 

EUROPE.     In  12  sections,  viz. : 

Austria-Hungary,  Balkan  Penin- 
sula, Basin  of  Danube,  Basin  of 
Rhine,  Europe,  France,  German 
Empire,  Holland  and  Belgium, 
Italy,  Russia,  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark,  Spain. 

Price  Id.  each  net. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES.     In  eight 
coloured  sections,  viz. : 

Eastern  Counties ;  Northern 
Counties ;  Severn  Basin ;  Southern 
Counties,  East ;  Southern  Coun- 
ties, West ;  Thames  Basin ;  Trent 
Basin  ;  Wales  and  Cheshire. 

Price  Id.  each  net. 


GEOGRAPHY 

(Continued) 

By  W.  R.  Tayxob. 

SCOTLAND  (5   coloured   sections), 
viz.  : 

Northern  Highlands,  Southern 
Highlands,  Central  Plains,  Loth- 
ians  and  Tweed  Basin,  South- 
western District. 

Price  Id.  each  net. 

IRELAND  (4  coloured  sections),viz. : 

Ulster,  Munster,  Leinster,  and 
Connaught. 

Price  Id.  each  net. 

Ready  Shortly. 
BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

[Others  are  in  preparation. 
SYNTHETICAL  ATLASES- 
EUROPE.  Price  is.  6<L 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

Price  is.  4d. 


SCOTLAND. 
IRELAND. 


Price  Is. 
Price  9d. 


GEOMETRY. 

By  Charles  Godfrey,   M.A. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY,  translated  and 
adapted  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Franz 
Hocbvar.     With  50  Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  8d. 


GREEK. 

By  A.  Douglas  Thomson. 

ODYSSEY.     Book  IX. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

By  E.  G.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
THE  RISE  OF  HELLAS.      An  His- 
torical  Greek  Reading  Book.      With 
2  Maps  and  19  Illustrations. 

Price  2S.  6d. 


BLACK'S  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS  (Continued) 


HYMNS. 

By  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A. 

LAUD  ATE.  A  Hymn-Book  for 
Schools.  With  Music,  full  -  score  in 
Staff  Notation,  and  Soprano  and  Con- 
tralto in  Tonic  Sol-fa.  Price  2S.  6d. 
Edition  with  WORDS  ONLY. 

Price  6d. 


LATIN. 

By  E.  G.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
CONQUEST    OF    ITALY    AND    THE 
STRUGGLE     WITH      CARTHAGE. 

(Reader.)    With  23  Illustrations. 

Price  2s. 

By  H.  W.  Atkinson. 
FOREIGN  EMPIRE  (THE).     200  to 
60  B.C.      (Reader.)      With  23  Illustra- 
tions. Price  2s. 

By  F.  M.  Ormiston. 
OLD     SENATE     AND     THE     NEW 
MONARCHY  (THE).     60  b.c.  to  a.d. 
14.     (Reader.)     With  14  Illustrations. 

Price  2s. 

By  T.  S.  Foster,  B.A. 
PUERORUM    LIBEE   AUEEUS.     A 
First  Latin  Translation  Book.     With 
15  Illustrations.  Price  Is.  6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 

See  Algebra,  Geometry,  and 
statics. 


PHYSICS. 


By  A.  F.  Walden,  M.A.,  F.C.S., 
AND  J.  J.  Man  LEY. 

INTEODUCTION    TO    THE    STUDY 
OF  PHYSICS. 

Vol.  I.  General  Physical  Measure 
merits. 
With  70  Illustrations. 

Price  3s.  6d. 
Vol.  II.  Heat,   Light,   and    Sound. 

[In  preparation. 


STATICS. 


By  W.  J.  Dobbs,  M.A. 
A    TREATISE    ON    ELEMENTARY 
STATICS.     With  191  Illustrations. 

Price  7s.  6d. 


ZOOLOGY. 

By  Dr.  Otto  Schmeil. 

Translated  by  Rudolf  Rosenstock,  M.A., 
and  edited  by  J.  T.  Cunningham. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY.  Treated 
from  a  Biological  Standpoint.  For  the 
use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Profusely 
illustrated.     Demy  8vo. 

Part  I.  Mammals.    58  Illustrations. 
Part  II.  Birds,  Fishes,  and  Rep- 
tiles.   63  Illustrations.    Part  III. 
Invertebrata.    69  illustrations. 
Price  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  three  parts  are  also  bound  in  one 
Volume.    Demy  8vo.     Cloth. 

Piice  10s.  6d. 


BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 
AND  PRIZES. 


Bell  (Warren),  J.  O.  Jones,  and  How  He  Earned  His 

Living,  Illustrated,  price  3s.  6d. 
Cook's  Voyages,  price  3s.  6d. 
Dana,  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,  price  3s.  6d. 
Farrar,  Eric,  price  6d.,  2s.  net,  3s.  6d.,  or  Illustrated,  price  6s. 
St.   Winifred's,   price   6d.,   2s.   net,  3s.  6d.,   or   Illus- 
trated, price  6s. 
Julian  Home,  price  6d.,  2s.  net,  3s.  6d.,  or  Illustrated, 

price  6s. 
Eric   and  St.  Winifred's,   in   one   vol.,  demy  8vo, 

cloth,  price  2s. 
Eric,  St.  Winifred's,  and  Julian  Home,  in  1  vol., 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 
Home,  From  Fag  to  Monitor,  price  5s. 

Exiled  from  School,  price  5  s. 
Hope  (Ascott  R.),  Stories,  price  5s. 
All  Astray,  price  3s.  6d. 
Ready  Made  Romance,  price  5  s. 
Hero  and  Heroine,  price  5s. 
Black  and  Blue,  price  5s. 
Half  Text  History,  price  3s.  6d. 
Cap  and  Gown  Comedy,  price  3s.  6d. 
An  Album  of  Adventures,  price  5s. 
Markham,  Paladins  of  Edwin  the  Great,  price  5s. 
Montagu,  A  Middy's  Recollections,  price  3s.  6d. 
Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  price  3s.  6d. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  price  3s.  6d. 

Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth,  Rob  Roy,  Quentm  Dur- 
ward,  The  Pirate,  Old  Mortality,  Count  Robert  of 
Paris,  Illustrated,  price  3s.  6d.  each. 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Farrar),  price  3s.  6d. 
Stories  from  Waverley  for  Children,   First  series,  price 

3s.  6d.,  Second  series,  price  2S.  6d. 
"Voltaire,  Charles  XII.,  price  3s.  6d. 
Waterloo  (Stanley),  The  Story  of  Ab :  A  Tale  of  the 

Time  of  the  Cave  Men,  price  5s. 
Waverley   Novels,    Victoria   Edition,    price  is.  6d.  per  vol., 

25  vols.,  each  volume  containing  a  complete  novel. 
Wodehouse  (Percy  G.),  The  Pothunters,  price  3s.  6d. 

A  Prefect's  Uncle,  price  3s.  6d. 

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


"  Head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  Text-Book  on  Composition 
which  we  have  seen." — The  Guardian. 


A  MANUAL  OF 
ESSAT-WEITING 

FOR   HIGHER   FORMS   OF   SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

By  J.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A. 

ASSISTANT-MASTER    AT   CLIFTON   COLLEGE  ;    EDITOR   OF 
"  NINETEENTH    CENTURY   PROSE,"    ETC. 

Small  Crown  Svo.     Cloth.     Price  2s.  6d. 

"Mr.  Fowler's  Manual  is  certainly  one  of  the  least  mechanical  and 
most  suggestive  and  literary  of  any  that  have  lately  come  under  our  notice, 
presenting  a  great  contrast  to  those  at  one  time  in  vogue,  and  it  should 
be  found  of  great  service  to  teachers." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"This  is  the  best  handbook  of  the  sort  for  advanced  pupils  that  we 
remember  to  have  seen." — Educational  Record. 


By  the  same  Author. 

A   FIRST    COURSE   OF 
ESSAY- WRITING 

Second  Edition,  Enlarged.     Cloth.     Price  Sixpence. 

"  The  book  is  short,  cheap,  and  eminently  practical,  and  the  hints  that 
it  gives  not  only  help  the  pupil  to  write  correct  English,  and  to  choose  the 
right  words  and  to  arrange  his  sentences  in  suitable  order,  but  (what  is  of 
still  greater  importance)  show  him  how  to  attack  his  subject,  and  encourage 
him  to  think  and  observe  and  express  his  own  ideas  clearly  and  concisely 
in  his  own  language." — The  Guardian. 


ESSAYS   FROM   DE   QUINCEY 

Small  Crown  Svo.     Cloth.     Price  2s. 

"  We  recommend  this  little  volume  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  have  some  of  De  Quincey's  master- 
pieces in  a  convenient  form. " — The  Pilot. 

"We  know  no  better  introduction  to  De  Quincey  than  this  selection." 
—  Oxford  Magazine. 

"  Mr.  Fowler's  charming  and  most  acceptable  volume. " — Journal  of 
Education. 

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


Black's  HMston?  IReafcers 

(For  Lower  Classes  in  Secondary  Schools  and  for  Upper  and  Middle  Standards 

in  Elementary  Schools)  . 

By  JOHN  FINNEMORE 

FAMOUS    ENGLISHMEN 

VOL.  I.— KING  ALFRED  TO  SHAKESPEARE.      With  57  Illustrations. 

VOL.  II.— OLIVER  CROMWELL  TO  LORD  ROBERTS. 

With  57  Hhistrations. 

Small  Crown  8vo.     Price  Is.  4d.  each.     Bound  in  Cloth. 

"This  text-book  gives  an  account  of  England's  most  famous  sons,  from  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Almost  a  score  of  biographical  sketches 
are  supplied,  and  the  work  provides  a  suitable  historical  reader  for  a  class  corresponding  to 
Standard  IV.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  whilst  the  lessons  are  well  written, 
suitably  arranged,  and  very  interesting.  It  is  a  Reader  we  can  confidently  recommend." — 
The  Educational  News.  

BOYS  AND   GIRLS   OF  OTHEB  DAYS 

VOL.   I.— B.C.  55  TO  A.D.  1461.      THE  COMING  OF  THE  ROMANS  TO  THE 
BATTLE  OF  TOWTON  FIELD.     With  15  Illustrations. 

VOL.  II.— 1487   TO   1685.      THE  RISING  OF  LAMBERT  SIMNEL  TO  THE 
BATTLE  OF  SEDGEMOOR.      With  12  Illustrations. 

Small  Crown  Svo.     Price  Is.  4d.  each.     Bound  in  Cloth. 

"  This  is  a  most  charming  book,  not  only  for  class  reading  but  for  the  school  library.  It 
contains  a  number  of  historical  stories  which  will  enchain  the  attention  of  young  folk,  will 
convey  information,  and  will  help  the  children  to  realise  that  the  people  of  distant  times 
were  of  flesh  and  blood  with  themselves.  It  is  an  admirable  reader  for  the  upper 
Standards." — The  Schoolmaster.      

MEN   OF  KENOWN  \ 

KING  ALFRED  TO  LORD  ROBERTS.      With  71  Illustrations. 
Small  Crown  8vo.     Price  Is.  6d.     Bound  in  Cloth. 

Similar  to  "Famous  Englishmen,"  but  containing  the  principal  men  of  both  periods 

in  one  volume. 


SOCIAL    LIFE    IN    ENGLAND 

VOL.  I.— FROM  SAXON  TIMES  TO  1605.      With  78  Illustrations. 

VOL.  II.^FROM  1605  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.     With  57  Illustrations. 

Small  Crown  8vo.     Price  Is.  6d.  each.     Bound  in  Cloth. 

"  Mr.  Finnemore  has  done  good  service  in  publishing  a  reader  specially  intended  to 
direct  the  attention  of  young  pupils  to  the  important  and  interesting  feature  of  the  social 
habits  and  manners  of  their  forefathers.  It  is  lightly  and  pleasantly  written,  and  seems 
well  calculated  to  convey  interesting  information  in  an  attractive  manner." — The  Glasgow 
Herald.  

A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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